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PREFACE TO 1937 EDITION 


O VER thirty years have passed since the first edgion of The 
Civil War in 'the United States was published, and during 
that interval much fresh light has been thrown upon the military 
operations and new angles of vision have been opened up. 
Within the last decade several books of great value and interest 
to the military student have been published : S), S. Freeman’s 
monumental biography in four volumes of R. E. Lee, Eckenrode 
and Conrad’s James Longstrect, Thomason’s Jeh Stuart, A. L. 
Conger’s The Rise of U. S. Grant, Captain Liddell Hart’s Sherman, 
and Major-General J. F. Fuller’s The Generalship of Ulysses Grant. 
All these have been laid under contribution for the present 
volume, so far as they deal with the campaigns of 1864-5. 

England was the only European country of pre-war days in 
whose Staff College the American Civil War was studied. It 
was due to Colonel G. F. R. Henderson’s inspiring influence and 
enthusiasm that it became one of the most important subjects in 
the curriculum. Elis Stonesoall Jackson will always continue a 
military classic, not only for the fascinating presentation of his 
hero, but still more for the wealth of strategical lessons therein 
contained. But it is now generally admitted that Colonel 
Henderson over-stressed the importance of the Eastern theatre 
of war and did not allow its full significance to the Western, 
where, whilst the main fighting force of the South was penned 
down in Virginia, a campaign was conducted which throughout 
retained a considerable number of Southern troops and slowly 
but surely reduced the territory and economic resources of the 
Confederacy, numbers allowing the North to achieve success 
in both theatres. 

The years have wrought a great change in military reputations. 
Grant and Sherman have come into their own. Jackson’s tactical 
successes in the Shenandoah Valley are no longer so highly 
appreciated, because he encountered such incompetent opponents. 
Elis Valley campaign is still a classic example of what may be 
achieved by a detached force in a subordinate area, but it is now 
viewed as only one, if the most important, measure in Lee’s 
programme for the discomfiture of McClellan. Lee’s stock had 
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been gradually falling until Freeman’s biography raised it again 
almost to its old height. The moral grandeur of the man cannot 
entirely conceal his fatal weakness in disciplining his subordinates. 
But his campaign of 1864 against Grant from the Rapidan to the 
James has never been surpassed as a masterpiece of defensive 
tactics. As long as he retained the power of manceuvre he parried 
every thrust of a foe vastly his superior in resources. Yet of 
all the leaders, Federal and Confederate, there is none whose 
reputation has risen so high in recent years as Grant’s. He is 
no longer tne ‘ mathematical butcher,’ who .disdained mameuvre 
and sought to crush his antagonist by sheer attrition, regardless 
of the price he had to pay. He is now accounted a strategist 
of the highest order, who disregarding text-book ‘ principles ’ 
acquired his mastery of the art by aid of a most uncommon 
‘ common sense ’ and by never failing to learn from his ov/n 
experience. In his person unity of command was at last achieved 
on the Federal side, and the overwhelming resources of the 
North, instead of being dissipated in a dozen different directions, 
were concentrated upon the one object, viz. the destruction of 
the Confederacy’s economic system. 

In the text of this volume the bulk of the last ten chapters of 
the original edition of 1905 has been reproduced with only the 
minimum of necessary alterations. The facts, as there presented, 
are, it is believed, accurate, but a considerable number of notes 
have been added to make clear the interpretation now to be put 
on those facts in the light of the further knowledge derived 
from the study of later authorities. The Introduction contains 
a brief sketch of the outbreak of war and the principal 
campaigns of the first three years. Some acquaintance with those 
campaigns is necessary for the correct appreciation of the 
closing campaigns of the war. 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he election of Abraham Lincoln (Novembei^ 6th, i860) 
caused the first wave of secession in the South. The 
seven States of the ‘ Cotton South ’ saw in the triumph of 
the recently formed Republican Party, which was pledged to 
prevent the further expansion of slavery, an immediate menace 
to their prosperity and security. They theref^e resolved to put 
in force what they claimed to be their constitutional right of 
secession, a right which ‘ the Fathers ’ of the Constitution had 
deliberately refrained from either asserting or denying, but which 
had been preached for a generation as the accepted doctrine of 
the South. Starting with South Carolina’s Ordinance of Secession 
on December 20th, they one by one withdrew from the Union, 
ending with Texas on February ist. A Provisional Congress of 
their delegates met on February 4th at Montgomery, Alabama, 
and speedily adopted a Provisional Government with Jefferson 
Davis of Mississippi as President and Alexander Stephens of 
Georgia, Vice-President. This step was hardly expected by the 
seceding States to provoke war. The outgoing President, 
Buchanan, was a Northern Democrat. In his Message to Congress 
of December 3rd he had expressly denied the right of secession ; 
but he had qualified this declaration by expressing the opinion 
that the Constitution gave no power to the Federal Government 
to coerce a State into remaining in the Union. His main object 
during the remaining months of his Administration was to avoid 
responsibility himself and leave the problem unprejudiced to 
his successor for solution. Probably his view's were those of the 
majority of the Northerners. The Abolitionist Party would have 
been only too glad to free itself from any connection whatever 
with the slaveholders of the South. In Congress earnest efforts 
were made to bring about conciliation and effect some compromise, 
which would enable the seceding States to return to the Union 
on practically their own terms. But the President Elect, though 
preserving a sphinx-like silence in Illinois, through his henchmen 
in Washington thwarted all attempts at compromise. He believed 
that the compromises of the past had only served to aggravate 
the bitterness between the two sections ; ‘ a house divided 
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against itself cannot stand ’ ; therefore it must cease to be 
divided ; it must become all one thing or the other (slave or 
free). ‘ Either the opponents of slavery will arrest the further 
spread of it and place it where the public mind shall rest in the 
belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates 
will push it forward till it shall become alike lawful in all the 
dtates, old as well as new, North as well as South.’ So he had 
stated the issue in 1S58 ; now in his Inaugural Address on 
March 4thj 1861, he used more conciliatory language ; he 
declared that lie liad no wish, even if he had the power, which 
he doubted, to interfere witli slavery in the States, where it was 
already established ; but he pronounced all secession ordinances 
invalid and declared his intention to ‘ hold, occupy, and possess 
the property andjilaces belonging to the Government.’ 'I’liis to 
the leaders of the new Confederacy, who had not hesitated to 
lay hands on all Federal property and places in their respective 
Slates, seemed a virtual declaration of war, and the Congress at 
Montgomery replied on March 6th by authorising a call for 
100,000 volunteers for twelve months’ service to ‘ repel invasion.’ 
The case of Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbour provided the 
casus belli. The South Carolina Government were naturally 
anxious to get possession of this fort, built on an artificial island, 
which commanded the entrance of their principal harbour and, 
until February 12th when the Confederate Government took 
over the settlement of all questions between the different seceding 
States and the Federal Government, had been demanding the 
withdrawal of the small Federal garrison in occupation. An 
attempt to reprovision the garrison, which was on the verge of 
starvation, brought about a bombardment of tlie fort by the 
batteries erected round the harbour under tlie direction of 
Beauregard, who had been sent by the Confederate Government 
to Charleston on March 3rd. The first shot of the Civil War 
was fired at 4.30 a.m. of April 12th. Next day the commander, 
Major Anderson, offered to surrender and at noon on the 14th 
the U.S. flag was hauled down and the fort evacuated. President 
Lincoln on the 15th issued a call for 75,000 militia for three 
months’ service to perform their constitutional duty of putting 
down an ‘ insurrection.’ 

This call brought about the second wave of secession. Of 
the seven Slave States still left in the Union (not counting 
Delaware, an appanage of Pennsylvania), all but Maryland through 
their Governors refused to find tlieir appointed quotas of militia 
for the purpose of coercing the Confederate States. They openly 
defied the Federal Government. They had not been originally 
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in favour of secession. But their sympathies were with their 
Southern sisters, and if fight they must, they preferred to fight 
for them, not against them. They were going to fight not for 
the extension of slavery, but to vindicate the rights of ‘ Sovereign ’ 
States. Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas 
attached themselves to the Confederacy and its capital was now 
transferred from Montgomery to Richmond. The selection of 
Richmond was not a happy one. It was too near the frontier, 
less than a hundred miles from Washington, and vulnerable from 
the sea. Atlanta on Chattanooga would have been a wiser choice. 
But the Confederate Government were so much encouraged 
by this great accession of strength, believing too that the move- 
ment would spread into Kentucky and Missouri, that the very 
proximity of Richmond to the Federal capit^ was counted an 
argument in its favour. At the outset of hostilities Washington 
was dangerously isolated. On April 19th the secessionist mob 
took possession of Baltimore, and Washington was cut off from 
railway and telegraphic communication with the North. It was 
feared that Beauregard would move Confederate troops through 
Virginia to the Potomac or that the Virginia militia might make 
a raid on the capital. But it was not the policy of the Confederate 
Government to assume the offensive ; they had been manoeuvred 
by Lincoln into firing the first shot and sought to avoid any 
further action, which might prejudice them in the eyes of Europe 
as the originators of a civil war. The danger quickly passed ; 
militia regiments from the North were brought by water from 
Philadelphia to Annapolis, whence a twenty-mile march put 
them in railway communication with Washington. The Governor 
of Maryland w'as loyal to the Union, as was the greater part of 
the State, and the occupation of Baltimore by General Butler on 
May 13th brought to an end all open resistance to the Federal 
Government. 

Lincoln also secured to the Union the two remaining Slave 
States, Kentucky and Missouri, but by veiy different processes. 
Kentucky, true to its tradition of compromise between the 
rival sections, declared neutrality. It was a position, which the 
Federal Government could not permanently recognise. It was 
entirely to the advantage of the Confederacy, which continued 
to draw food supplies in great quantities from the State, whilst 
the territory of Kentucky stretching from the Mississippi to 
the Cumberland Mountains protected the seceding States from 
invasion. Both combatants were anxious to win the State to 
their side. If it attached itself to the South, the Confederate 
frontier would be extended northward to the Ohio, and the 
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possession of the Ohio valley might well exercise a decisive 
influence upon the course of the war, as it rvould command the 
direct line of communication between Washington and the West. 
Lincoln, himself a Kentuckian by birth (as was also Jefferson 
Davis), understood his countrymen better than did the hot- 
headed counsellors around him, and dexterously played a waiting 
game, knowing that any attempt to talce forcible measures with 
the State would throw its citizens into the arms of the South. 
In SejDtcnVrer Confederate patience was exhausted, and an 
armed force entered Kentucky and occupie,d Columbus on the 
Mississippi with the purpose of converting it into a fortress 
to close the river against a descent threatened by Fremont, the 
^ Federal commander in Missouri. The State Government there- 
upon declared fop the Union. 

Events took a dilferent course in Missouri. There the extremists 
on both sides took control and civil war ensued. The Governor 
was a rabid secessionist and , backed by the Legislature, endeavoured 
to take the State out of the Union, although the majority of 
the inhabitants, like their neighbours, favoured neutrality. But 
the leaders of the extreme Republican faction anticipated him 
in the appeal to force and under the leadership of Lyon, com- 
mander of the Federal arsenal at St. Louis, took the field and 
quickly put the Governor and his supporters to flight. But the 
intrusion of Federal troops into a domestic quarrel drove a 
number of citizens previously neutral into the ranks of secession. 
It was not till the following Marcii that the Federals gained real 
control of the State after the battle ot Pea Ridge, and throughout 
the war guerilla warfare was kept up within its territory and 
continued efforts were made by Confederate forces to recover 
the State, which with Kentucky the Richmond Government 
claimed as a member of the Confederacy. 

In addition to Kentucky, Maryland, and Missouri, Lincoln 
also secured West Virginia to the Union. This section of Virginia 
was separated from the rest of the State by the Alleghanies, and 
geographically and economically belonged to the Ohio valley. 
Its inhabitants had long felt that iheir interests were neglected 
by the more largely represented eastern section, which had 
acquired complete control of the State Government. They 
promptly seized the opportunity now offered of freeing them.selves 
from this one-sided partnership. 'Phe population of lumber-men, 
miners, and hunters were staunch supporters of the Union and 
had no sympathy with slavery, which hardly existed in their 
section. When they found themselves outvoted in the Slate 
Convention, which passed an Ordinance of Secession on April 
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17th, they seceded themselves from the disloyal State Government. 
Ohio, their powerful neighbour on the other side of the river, 
was ready enough to help them and in June McClellan crushed 
the feeble attempt of the Richmond Government to re-establish 
their authority over the seceding section. On August 20th 
delegates from forty counties passed an ordinance creatitig the 
new State of Kanawha, which two years later was formally 
admitted into the Federal Union as the State of West Virginia. 

As the Confederate Slates were merely claiming >he right to 
go their own way., . their policy was defensive. The North, 
denying that right and after Fort Sumter determined to coerce 
the seceding States back into the Union, was forced to take the 
offensive. Though twenty-two States with a population of 
twenty-two millions were arrayed against half^hat number with 
a population of only nine millions, of whom three and a half 
were negroes, the task before the Noith was a truly formidable 
one. The slaves, so far from proving an embarrassment to the 
Confederacy, preserved their loyalty to their masters and by 
their work on railways and fortifications released a large number 
of whites for service in the field. It was not a matter t>f winning 
a few victories and then dictating terms of peace. The whole 
country, ‘ nearly four times the size of France,’ would have to 
be conquered piecemeal. From north to south it stretched 800 
miles, from east to west 1,700. The railways were few and 
poorly conditioned ; the roads no better. The country was only 
sparsely inhabited. The invader would have to bring his own 
food-supplies with him, except in a comparatively few favoured 
regions, and the further he advanced into the inteiior, the more 
difficult would he find it to preserve his lines of communication. 
One great advantage the North had, viz. the command of the 
sea. 'Fhe blockade of the Confederate coasts, whicli Lincoln 
had declared on April 19th, could in course of time he made 
effective, but at the start only a few of the U.S. warships were 
in commission and those were mainly on foreign stations. But 
the blockade, when once it became effective, would put a strangle- 
hold upon the Confederate States, isolating them from the rest 
of the world and throwing them entirely on their own resources. 
In a protracted struggle it was likely to prove tlic decisive 
factor in the end. 

Both combatants had to create an army, and in either case it 
was bound to be an army of volunteers. In i860 the U.S. 
Regular Army numbered about 16,000 ; but by far the greater 
part was scattered in small detachments on the Indian frontier 
and could not be withdrawn. Both in the Northern and Southern 
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States there was a great quantity of so-called militia, but the 
corps with few exceptions existed only for social purposes, were 
without discipline or training, and useless as military units in 
time of war. It was a great advantage to the Southerners that 
they were able from the first to cut loose from the red tape and 
bureaucratic traditions of the U.S. War Department. In the 
North the old practice of employing the machinery of the several 
States for the raising of its troops in war-time was maintained. 
The North organised its armed forces, as if it had been a con- 
federacy of States ; the South, like a single nation. For the 
‘ Sovereign States ' of the Confederacy under the stress of war 
quickly abandoned the principle of decentralisation, for which 
originally they had stood, and allotved Jefferson Davis to raise 
his volunteers without any State interference. 

The Southern President was well qualified to deal with the 
material at his disposal. A. graduate at West Point in the class 
of 1828, he had served several years in the Regular Army ; later 
be commanded with distinction a Mississippi volunteer regiment 
in the Mexican War, was Secretary of War in the Pierce 
Administration, and after that till the outbreak of the Civil 
War had been chairman of the Senate Committee on militaiy 
affairs. He knew the army inside out and could be depended 
upon to find the right men for the responsible posts. Of the 
Southern graduates from West Point serving in the U.S. Army 
in 1861 only a bare majority (168 to 162) resigned their commis- 
sions and went with their respective States ; this number was 
increased by si.xteen Northerners. Ninety-nine (all but one 
Southerners) graduates joiired the Confederate forces from civil 
life ; of these 283 no fewer than 182 attained the rank of general 
officer, and among these were three of the most distinguished 
officers in the old Regular Army, R, E. Lee, Albert Sidney Johnston, 
and. Joseph E, Johnston. Lee had been the first choice ot General 
Winfield Scott, head of the U.S. Army, for tlie command of the 
army which was to strike the first blow at the Confederacy ; 
A. S. Johnston had been commander of the Utah Expedition in 
the Mormon War and was in Jefferson Davis's opinion the ablest 
officer in the Regular Army. J. E. Johnston tvas Quartermaster- 
General of the U.S. Army, and the Adjutant-General, Samuel 
Cooper, also left Washington to take a like post in the Confederate 
army. In that army the gradations of the military hierarchy were 
duly observed ; generals commanded armies, lieutenant-generals 
army corps, and major-genei-als divisions. Not only did Jefferson 
Davis select (with rare exceptions) the right men, but he supported 
them in adversity ; he did not at once remove a general, because 
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he met with a reverse. Thus the same generals, who were in 
command at the beginning of the war, were still in command at 
its end with the exception of A. S. Johnston, who was killed at 
Shiloh in April, 1862. This loyalty to the general of his selection 
was sometimes, how'ever, carried too far. The earlier relief of 
Bragg and Hood would have saved the Confederacy from the 
disasters of Chattanooga and Nashville. 

It was a very different story with the Federal army. There, 
till March, 1S64, there was no rank higher than that of major- 
general ; officers of .the same rank were commanding armies, 
corps, and divisions with consequent confusion and jealousy. 
Abraham Lincoln had no military experience, knew nothing of 
the army, and was personally acquainted with very few of its 
officers. His appointments were too often ijp^ade on political 
grounds ; Fremont, Butler, and Banks were examples of the 
evil consequences of such preferment. When a popular outcry 
demanded the recall of a defeated general, Lincoln too often 
yielded ; a general, who had failed once, rarely was allowed a 
second chance. Each defeat which the Army of the Potomac 
suffered at the hands of Lee, was followed by a change of com- 
mander. None of the generals commanding the main armies at 
the end of the war had held a high command at the beginning. 
A ruthless process of elimination eventually brought the best 
men (and they were very good) to the top ; but in the process 
some good men had disappeared, and the army was the poorer 
for their loss. The War Department also failed to make the 
best use of the junior officers in the Regular Army. Too many 
of them were left with their detachments in the Far West instead 
of being utilised to train and lead tlie volunteer levies. Whereas 
one-half of the West Point graduates who rejoined from civil 
life reached the rank of general officer, only one-quarter of those 
still serving attained that distinction. Lincoln had met the second 
wave of secession with a call for 42,000 volunteers for three 
years’ service, 22,000 infantry for the Regular Army, and iS,ooo 
men for the Navy. The volunteers came forward in far greater 
numbers than had been asked for, and by July ist 200,000 had 
been accepted ; but the new regular regiments were never more 
than half-filled. Public opinion, however, demanded that some 
use should be made of the militia contingents before their term 
of service expired. Jefferson Davis had established himself in 
his new capital and summoned the Confederate Congress to 
meet there. ‘ On to Richmond ’ became the popular cry in the 
North ; capture the rebel capital before the Congress can 
assemble there. Winfield Scott, tvho realised the worthlessness 
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of the militia and wished to postpone any offensive operations 
until the volunteers had had sonic months’ training, was over- 
ruled by the Cabinet, and as he was too old and infirm to take 
the field in person, Major McDowell, Assistant Adjutant-General 
in the War Department, was selected to command the army of 
invasion. But before Richmond could be reached, the force 
ivhich Beauregard was collecting at Manassas Junction had to 
he dealt with. The Confederates had the advantage of the 
‘ interior lines.’ J. E. Johuston eluded the Federal commander 
in the Shenandoah Valley and brought his trpops by the Manassas 
Gap railway to Beauregard’s aid. McDowell was defeated in 
the First Battle of Bull Run (July 21st) and the retreat of his 
undi.sciplined army degenerated into a rout. Washington itself 
was in grave pci;il. It is still a subject of debate, whether the 
victorious army ought not to have tried to consummate its 
victory by the capture of the capital. But Johnston, now in 
command of his own and Beauregard’s forces, considered that 
the Confederates were even more disorganised by victory than 
the Federals by defeat, and refrained from pressing the pursuit. 
There is less doubt that President Davis was wrong, when he 
declined two months later to reinforce his generals for an invasion 
of Maryland. They realised that if McClellan, who had been 
summoned after Bull Run from West Virginia to take command 
of the troops in and around Washington, were allowed to 
reorganise the Federal army on the opposite bank of the Potomac 
undisturbed, he would be able within a few months to build up 
an army, disciplined, trained, and equipped, and in numbers 
greatly superior to their own. Their only chance of escaping 
defeat or retreat in the near future was to cross the Potomac into 
Maryland and by threatening the communications of Washington, 
whilst their own troops still had the superiority in morale and 
prestige, force McClellan to bring out against them his raw' 
levies, before he had time to fashion them into an efficient fighting 
force. Estimating their own strength at 40,000 men, they asked . 
the President to reinforce them w'ith 20,000 ‘ seasoned soldiers.’ 
He refused to withdraw the required troops from the garrisons 
on the Atlantic coast, fearing trouble with the State Governors. 
The real tveakness of the Confederacy is here revealed. The 
‘ Sovereign States ’ composing it were not a nation, but a league 
of nations. Just as they had set their loyalty to their own individual 
States above that which they owed to the United States, so now- 
they put their own State interests before those of the Southern 
cause as a whole. The President also believed that the proposed 
offensive was unnecessary. He thought that Southern indepen- 
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dence was already as good as won, that foreign recognition 
would be secured in the next few months, and that a cotton 
famine would force England and France to follow up recognition 
with intervention. Thus for the South Bull Run Avas a barren 
victory. Indirectly it did the South a great disservice. Believing 
with their President that foreign intervention was near at hand 
and arrogantly confident that they could best the North again 
in the field, if need arose, the Confederates relaxed their efforts. 
Recruiting fell off ; the soldiers in the field began *o go home 
with or Avithout leaAje to Ausit their families or attend to their 
business ; the efforts of a more far-sighted Congress to fill the 
ranks and increase the number of men under arms by grants 
of bounties and furloughs met with but a faint response. Trouble 
AA'as brcAving for the South, if the Avar lasted into 1862. 

Lee, Avho had been acting as the President's military adviser 
at Richmond, was sent in August to West Virginia. He was, 
hoAvever, given no fresh troops ; his task was to co-ordinate the 
operations of four small forces in that area, AA'hose commanders 
Avere acting independently of each other. His attempt to organise 
an offensive failed ; he could do no more than check the further 
advance of the Federals now under Rosecrans, McClellan’s 
successor. 

In Missouri the secessionist Governor and his supporters had 
been chased into the south-Avestern corner of the State by Lyon, 
but having received reinforcements of Confederate troops from 
Arkansas and 'Pexas they advanced again. Lyon, Avho had followed 
in pursuit a hundred miles beyond his railway base, was neither 
reinforced nor recalled by Fremont, the recently appointed 
commander of the Western Department, and was defeated and 
killed in the battle of Wilson’s Creek (August loth). But the 
victorious generals could not agree on any joint plan'of further 
action and consequently failed to exploit their success. 

The Confederates had won the only two pitched battles fought 
in 1861, but these produced no such solid results as attended 
McClellan’s minor successes in West Virginia. 

While the South had lapsed into apathy, in the North every 
effort was being made to make its immense resources in men and 
material available for the next campaign, Avhich Avas to Avipe out 
the disgrace of Bull Run. On the morrow of that defeat Congress 
had voted the enlistment of 500,000 volunteers for tliree years’ 
service. McClellan proved a first-rate organiser, and under his 
direction the volunteers, Avho poured in, Avere quickly fashioned 
into the semblance of an array. But no one kncAv better than 
McClellan that it Avould take several months before they were 
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sufficiently trained to lake the field. Public opinion, however, 
grew restive. It was universally expected, that McClellan would 
lead his army out against Johnston before the winter closed down 
military operations. Till at least the end of October he seems to 
have intended to advance on Manassas Junction before the roads 
became impassable. But soon after his appointment (November 
I St) as General-in-Chief he appears to have begun to consider 
the postponement of his offensive till the following spring. The 
possibility «f having to provide for the defence of the northern 
frontier against a British attack from Canada in consequence of 
the trouble arising out of the Tremt affair recommended this 
course, and when he had once decided upon it the idea of using 
the command of the sea to ship his army to some point in the 
vicinity of Richmpnd appealed to him the more strongly, because 
it would avoid the necessity of hurling his still insufficiently 
trained troops against Johnston’s army, which he believed to be 
strongly entrenched and whose numbers he greatly exaggerated. 
Whatever his plans, he kept them a close secret. In December 
he fell ill and was absent from bis office for some weeks. On his 
return in the middle of January he laid before the astonished 
President his new plan of moving his army down Chesapeake 
Bay, which Lincoln after a protracted resistance finally accepted 
in March with the proviso that the safety of Washington should 
be amply secured. 

In 1862 the course of military operations in Virginia and the 
Mississippi Valley ran on parallel lines. In both theatres the 
Federals took the offensive. In the West, where the campaign 
opened in p-ebruary, they broke through the Confederate fir.st 
line of defence at Fort Donelson and captured Nashville, the 
capita] of Tennessee. But through delay in following up their 
success they lost their first chance of striking a really decisive 
blow. Resuming the offensive in April they defeated the Con- 
federate counterstroke at Shiloh, opened the Mississippi down 
to hlemphis and by the capture of Corinth (May 30th) broke 
through the enemy’s second line of defence, the Memphis- 
Charleston raihvay. They now had the game in their hands; 
but instead of pushing on to Vicksburg, Flalleck, who was now 
in supreme command in the West, scattered his forces and allowed 
the initiative to pass into the hands of the Confederate commander, 
Bragg. Consequently at the end of August Bragg horn Chattanooga 
and Kirby Smith from East Tennessee undertook an invasion of 
Kentucky, which brought Buell’s army back on a stern chase 
to the Ohio. The subordination of strategy to political aims 
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reduced the invasion to the dimensions of a raid, and when 
Buell with his army largely reinforced advanced again from 
Louisville, the Confederate generals retreated into East Tennessee. 
At the very end of the year the Federals renewed their offensive. 
Rosecrans, who had superseded Buell, advanced from Nashville 
against Bragg at Murfreesborough and after a hard-fought 
battle the Confederates fell back towards Chattanooga. For 
lack of anything better, this was hailed by the North as a great 
victory. From West Tennessee Grant undertook s combined 
movement, overland gnd down the Mississippi, against Vicksburg. 
Grant himself, advancing along the Mississippi Central railway 
to get in the rear of Vicksburg, was obliged to retire owing to 
the capture of his advanced supply depot and the injury done 
to his lines of communication by cavalry raids ; whilst Sherman 
in command of the river expedition, being left without support 
from Grant, was defeated, when he attempted to storm the line 
of bluffs on the north side of Vicksburg. 

In Virginia McClellan, having at last gained Lincoln’s consent 
to his oversea expedition, landed in the beginning of April at 
Fortress Monroe, on the end of the Yorktotvn Peninsula, with 
three corps of the Army of the Potomac. McDowell’s Corps 
was detained temporarily by the President for the protection of 
Washington. McClellan’s advance up the Peninsula was very 
slow, but at the end of May he was within five miles of Richmond, 
and its fall seemed inevitable, as McDowell’s Corps was now 
under orders to advance from Fredericksburg and join McClellan 
on the Chickahominy. But McClellan had dallied too long and 
lost his opportunity. ‘ Stonewall ’ Jackson's operations in the 
Shenandoah Valley caused the order to McDow'ell to be counter- 
manded. Lee was assigned to the command of the Army of 
Northern Virginia on June isl. Further successes w'on by 
Jackson caused McDowell’s advance to be countermanded a 
second time. In the end it was Jackson, who reinforced Lee, 
instead of McDow'ell reinforcing JMcClellan. On June 26th 
began the ‘ Seven Days’ Battle.’ On the 27th the one Federal 
Corps left on the north bank of the Chickahominy to secure the 
junction with McDow'ell, if he should ever appear, was defeated 
and retreated across the river, and McClellan at last ordered 
the change of base to the James, which he had been for some 
time contemplating. The movement was successfully carried 
out. Lee’s attempts to break through the Federal columns of 
march failed and his final attack at Malvern Hill was decisively 
repulsed (July ist). McClellan established himself in an impreg- 
nable position at Harrison’s Landing on the James, where his 
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comnumirations. by water were perfectly safe. lie was many 
miles farther from Richmond than he had been a week earlier, 
but he was now in a position from which he could open a fresh 
campaign against Petersburg, the ‘ backdoor ’ of Richmond. 
'Phe Administration had, however, lost all confidence in McClellan, 
and early in August the Army of the Potomac was recalled from 
the Peninsula. Lee was quick to seize the initiative. At the end 
of June the Wa.shington Government had formed a nerv army, 
the short-lived Army of Virginia under Pope, to create a diversion 
in favour of McClellan by an advance o,n Gordonsville. Lee 
promptly turned upon Pope, put him in retreat from the Rapidan 
across the Rappahannock, defeated him in the Second Battle 
of Bull Run, drove him into the furtilication.s of Washington, 
and invaded Maryland (September 4th). 'Phis invasion, like 
Bragg’s simultaneous invasion of Kentucky, met with slight 
success. Lee captured Harper’s Ferry with its garrison ; but 
to effect this he had to divide his army, and IMcClellan, who had 
been hastily recalled to command, forced him to fight a defensive 
battle on the Antietam. Lee held his own on September 17th 
against great odds, but on the night of the i8th withdrew his 
army across the Potomac. McClellan remained inactive for 
five weeks after the battle, before he followed Lee into Virginia, 
and as he was considered by the Government to be making little 
effort to bring on a battle, he was relieved of his command and 
Burnside put in his place (November 7th). 'Phe netv commander 
at once started a vigorous offensive, hut on quite, different lines. 
He shifted his base to Aquia Creek and planned to cross the 
Rappahannock opposite Fredericksburg and march straight on 
Richmond. But Lee reached I'redericksburg before Burnside 
could effect a crossing, and entrenched himself on the heights 
south of the town. The Federal commander, having at last 
crossed the river, attempted to storm Lee's position (December 
13th). Being repulsed tvith very heavy losses, he wdthdrctv his 
troops to the north bank, and his brief campaign came to an 
ignominious end. 

For the failure of McClellan's Peninsular campaign the Federal 
Government must be held mainly responsible. In March he had 
been removed from the post of General-in-Chief. This step 
may be defended on the ground that McClellan in the Peninsula 
could no longer exercise any control over military operations in 
the West. But the Government made the grave mistake of 
appointing no successor. For the next four months Federal 
strategy was directed by the President and the Secretary of 
War, They called into their counsels the heads of various 
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bureaux in the War Department, men who had long been divorced 
from active military duties and absorbed in the administration 
of their departments. This unofficial Council of War (the 
Second Aulic Council) began by detaching McDowell’s Corps 
from McClellan’s command and by this decision went far to 
ruin his campaign. In the absence of this corps he was held up 
for a month before Yorktown. Not that McClellan himself was 
entirely free from blame. He had left Washington for Fortress 
Monroe without troubling himself to explain to thcaPresident, 
that Baiilcs’s large fprce in the Shenandoah Valley was available 
for the protection of Washington, so Lincoln in his ignorance 
of strategy could only see that McClellan had evaded the strict 
letter of his injunctions for the complete security of the Capital. 
Again, if McClellan instead of sitting down to the siege of 
Yorktown had made a vigorous attempt to fordi the Confederate 
lines across the Peninsula, he could probably have gained his 
object w'ithout seiious loss of life. 

'Phe same Order, which did away with a General-in-Chief, 
directed all general officers commanding to report to the Secretary 
of War, who without apparent reference to the President proceeded 
still further to circumscribe McClellan’s command by the creation 
of new Military Departments in Northern Virginia under 
McDowell and Banks. It was not till after McClellan’s movement 
to the James that Lincoln decided to have recourse again to a 
General-in-Chief and Halleck was assigned to that post ; a 
natural selection in the circumstances, because the Government 
did not know that the victories in the West, for which he had 
got the credit, had really been won by Grant, almost in his 
despite. Halleck, however, proved a most unfortunate choice. 
He did indeed settle the question of McClellan’s recall, which 
w'as agitating the Cabinet. Whether this decision was another 
major mistake on the part of the Government, is open to debate. 
But Halleck’s subsequent policy of uniting the Armies of the 
Potomac and of Virginia on the line of the Rappahannock w^as 
strategically unsound and led to Pope’s defeat at the Second 
Bull Run. After this Halleck consistently shirked responsibility 
for any important decision and sank into the position of a member 
of the Second Aulic Council. Instead of being the President’s 
military adviser he was content to become the Secretary of 
War’s chief clerk. 

'Phe appointment of Burnside in place of McClellan was a 
terrible mistake. There may have been sufficient reasons on 
military grounds for the latter’s removal and politically he, as 
a Democrat, had become more than ever the object of Republican 
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distrust after the proclamation of the Edict of Emancipation. 
But Burnside had already declined the command, because he 
felt himself inadequate to it. Although the senior corps commander 
in the Army of the Potomac, he had only recently joined it and 
was generally regarded in that army as responsible for the failure 
to defeat Lee on the Antietam. His appointment seems to have 
been due to the hope that as one of IVIcClellan’s intimate friends 
he might prove acceptable to the Army of the Potomac. 

In the West the P'ederal failure to follow up their successes 
was the fault of the generals lathcr than , of the Government. 
At the outset the dual control set up in the Mississippi Valley 
by McClellan as General-in-Chief with Ilalleck in command 
west and Buell cast of the Cumberland river was unfavourable 
to any combined operations. The generals were jealous of 
each other and both were seeking the sole command. The 
vulnerable spot in the Confederate position in Kentucky with 
its right wing at Bowling Green and its left at Columbus on 
the Mississippi was where the Memphis and Ohio railway, their 
lateral line of communications, crossed the Tennessee and 
Cumberland. To protect the railway bridges two forts had 
been constructed. Fort Henry on the right bank of the Tennessee 
and Fort Donclson on the left bank of the Cumberland, twelve 
miles apart. During the winter the Federals had constructed a 
fleet of river gunboats, and Buell proposed that two flotillas 
should ascend the two rivers, each accompanied by a land force 
of 10,000 men to be found by Halleck, while he himself marched 
straight on Nashville. Halicck with his hands full in hlissouri 
declared himself unable to find more than half the number 
required and the plan was temporarily shelved. Buell was 
preparing for an invasion of East Tennessee to give aid to the 
loyalists in that district— a campaign on which President Lincoln 
had set his heart, erroneously thinking that he would find in 
East Tennessee a second West Virginia — when suddenly Halleck 
without a word of warning despatched Grant up the I’ennessee. 
Fort Henry was easily reduced by the gunboats, and Grant on 
his own initiative extended the operation by marching on Fort 
Donelson. A. S. Johnston now made the fatal mistake of dividing 
the force left at his disposal, sending one half to Fort Donelson 
and concentrating the other at Nashville. Had he marched with 
the whole of it to the aid of Donelson, he would have saved the 
fort and might have recaptured Henry. As it w'as, he lost Donelson 
and its garrison of over 15,000 men and had to abandon Nashville. 
If now Halleck and Buell could have agreed to co-operate, Grant 
reinforced by the one division, which Buell had been able to 
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send by water to his support, could have followed in pursuit 
of Johnston and forced him to abandon Chattanooga or face 
the risk of being besieged there. But Halleck recalled Grant 
to Fort Henry and Buell was afraid to press the pursuit single- 
handed. Johnston thus was afforded a respite, of which he took 
advantage to organise a counter-offensive with the aid of troops 
brought by Beauregard from Columbus and Bragg from Pensacola. 

Ilalleck had been appointed Commander-in-Chief in the West 
on March nth and was leisurely preparing a concentration of 
all his forces preliminary to advancing on Corinth. The strategical 
importance of Corinth lay in the fact that it was at this point 
that the Meinphis-Charleston railway was intersected by the 
Mobile and Ohio railway, and only a few miles to the west the 
same railway was intersected by the Mississijmi Central railway 
from New Orleans. Halleck had ordered Iniell to march his 
army from Nashville to Savannah on the Tennessee and join 
forces with Grant on the opposite bank. When the two armies 
were united, Halleck intended to go to the front and take command 
in person. None of the Federal leaders thought that there was 
any chance of a Confederate counter-offensive. But Johnston, 
having concentrated his forces at Corinth, determined to strike 
at Grant before Buell could reach him. Grant narrowly escaped 
disaster on the first day of Shiloh, but on the second, having been 
reinforced by Buell’s main body, he took the oft'ensive and put 
the Confederates in full retreat on Corinth. If the pursuit had 
been pressed, Corinth would have been captured with little or 
no resistance, so demoralised were the Confederates, to a large 
number of whom the two days’ battle had been their first intro- 
duction to actual warfare, by the death of their leader, and by 
defeat, when victory had seemed all but won. But Halleck did 
not advance till three weeks after the battle, and then so slow 
was his cautious approach, that it was not till the end of May 
that Beauregard, who had succeeded Johnston, evacuated Cormth 
and withdrew to a position fifty miles south on the Mobile and 
Ohio railway. Halleck was then at the head of an army of 
100,000 men, double the strength of Beauregard’s. His ne.xt 
movement should have been against Vicksburg. T’he lower 
Mississippi was already in the hands of the Federals : on April 
24th Farragut, commander of the Western Gulf Blockading 
Squadron, had run past the forts on either bank of the Mississippi 
guarding tlie approach to New Orleans, and the largest city and 
commercial capital of the Confederacy had fallen the next day. 
He had then continued his ascent of the river and appeared off 
Vicksburg on May iSth. Having only a handful of soldiers on 
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board, he made no attempt to reduce the place, and returned to 
New Orleans to reappear again on June 25th, with a larger 
military force. 'Fhis lime he ran past the Vicksburg batteries 
and joined hands with the river fleet, which had come down 
from Memphis. But during his absence the garrison had been 
considerably increased, and the military force which he had 
with him was quite inadequate to the task of capturing the 
city. Accordingly at the end of July he returned a second time 
to New Orfeans. It is plain that if Halleck, in spite of the slowness 
of his operations against Corinth, had after its fall moved on 
Vicksburg, he could with tVie help of the navy have reduced it 
with but little difficulty. Beaut egard must cither have thrown 
himself into the place, where he would have eventually been 
starved into surrj;ndcr, or endeavoured to prevent Halleck from 
reaching Vicksburg ; but his army was tc»o inferior in numbers 
and morale to risk another battle in the open field. With the 
capture of Vicksburg the Federals would have won possession 
of the whole length of the Mississippi, and the Confederacy 
would have been cut in two. But Halleck neither advanced 
against Vicksburg along the Mississijipi Central railway nor 
moved out against Beauregard on the hiobile and Ohio railway. 
He was ‘ imbued with the idea that the important strategic point 
of the West had been gained and that all that remained was to 
hold it and e.xtend the line eastw'ard to endrrace East Tennessee 
— at least as far as Chattanooga ’ (Conger). Accordingly he 
ordered Buell’s force, about a third of his whole army, to advance 
eastwards along the Memphis-Charleston railway to Chattanooga. 
He sent one division across the Missis.sippi into Arkansas and 
with the rest of his army, still over 60,000 strong, remained at 
Corinth and busied himself with repairing the railways which 
connected that place with Memphis and Columbus, his bases 
on the Mississippi. He was thus employed when he w'as summoned 
to Washington to take over the post of General-in-Chief. Instead 
of appointing a single Commander-in-Chief to take his place in 
the West, he restored the dual control instituted by McClellan, 
assigning Grant to command the Department of West Tennessee, 
whilst Buell resumed his old command in Middle and East 
Tennessee. But he tied Grant’s hands and restricted him to the 
defensive by requiring him to hold reinforcements in readiness 
to assist Buell, if needed. Buell, owing to the difficulty of keeping 
his line of communications open, made but a slow advance on 
Chattanooga, w'as forestalled by Bragg, who had superseded 
Beauregard, and brought all the way back to the Ohio. The 
Confederate general, when he started on his invasion of Kentucky, 
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liad left the troops which Sterling Price and Van Born after 
their defeat at Pea Ridge in March had brought to the east of 
the Mississippi, too late to take part in the battle of Shiloh, but 
in time to aid in the defence of Corinth, to keep Grant occupied 
and prevent him reinforcing Buell. These two commanders 
attempted an ambitious offensive to recapture Corinth, but were 
lieavily defeated in October, and Grant at last gained permission 
to undertake an advance against Vicksburg with all his forces. 
A discreditable intrigue at Washington, where McClejmand, one 
of his lieutenants, a_ ‘ political ’ general, who Iiad great influence 
among the Democrats of Illinois, was endeavouring to gain 
independent command of an expedition down the Mississippi 
against Vicksburg, now compelled Grant to divide his forces 
and send Sherman back to Memphis to carry out the river 
expedition before McClcrnand could arrive to*take command of 
it. The consequent failure of Grant’s final movement against 
Vicksburg has already been explained. 

The Federals had made solid gains in the West, which the 
Confederates were never able subsequently to wrest from them. 
But they had not accomplished all that might have been anticipated 
after their initial successes, and for that failure Halleck must 
be held mainly responsible. West and Middle Tennessee had 
been secured, but Lincoln’s hope of reclaiming East Tennessee 
had not been realised. All the Mississippi, except the 
200-mile stretch from Vicksburg to Port Pludson, was in 
Federal hands. If VicLsburg had fallen in the summer of 1862, 
the whole course of the river would have been controlled by 
tlieir war vessels, and the Confederacy would h,ive been cut in 
two. ’Phe Federals should have gained in 1862 such a position 
in the Mississippi Valley as would have put the final issue of 
the war in the West beyond all question. 

'Phe Confederate Government found themselves at the begin- 
ning of 1862 in an almost desperate position. A large proportion 
of the men under arms, estimated at from one-third to even 
two-thirds of the whole, consisted of volunteers, who had enlisted 
for one year only. By the middle of May the terms of enlistment 
of the 148 regiments which they formed would have expired. 
A large majority of these men had not been tempted by the 
offer of bounties and furloughs to re-enlist, and of those, who had 
re-enlisted, a very large majority had again entered corps which 
could never be assembled, or if assembled could not be prepared 
for the field in time to meet the threatened invasion. It was 
imperative that these regiments .should not be allowed to dissolve, 
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but should be retained in tlie army, of which they formed the 
backbone. This could only be effected by means of a Conscrip- 
tion Act, which was a violation of the theory of the independence 
and sovereignty of the States. In the emergency Congress rose 
valiantly to the occasion, and on April i6th by a vote of more 
than two to one passed an Act declaring every able-bodied 
white man between the ages of eighteen and thirty-fit'e subject 
to the military service of the Confedei'ucy. 'i'hc Act came too 
late to sav% the West, where the ijivasion Jiad already been in 
progress for two months, but it was just in time to enable Lee 
to save Richmond. During the summer of 1S62 the Confederacy 
had more men under arms (about 340,000) than at any other 
period of the war. It was not that the numbers were swelled by 
conscripts : they were due to a great influx of volunteers seeking 
to escape the stigffra of seiwing under compulsion. The twelve- 
months’ volunteers proved their patriotism by submitting almost 
without a murmur. 

Lee had been called to Richmond in March to act as the 
President’s Chief of Staff. He realised tliat, if the enemy were 
allowed to effect a great concentration before Richmond with 
McClellan’s army from the Peninsula and other troops advancing 
southward from the Rappahannock, the Southern capital was 
doomed. He sought to prevent this concentration by manceuvre ; 
for this time must be gained. McClellan must be detained as 
long as possible in the Peninsula ; therefore Johnston’s army, 
which having evacuated Manassas Junction on March gth had 
been brought to Richmond from the Rapidan when McClellan 
landed at Fortress Monroe, was sent to reinforce Magruder in 
the Yorktown lines. To prevent Federal troops from crossing 
the Rappahannock Lee exerted himself to strengthen the small 
force holding Fredericksburg, and urged on Jackson tlie necessity 
of driving Banks down the Valley ; the Federals were not likely 
to advance in force, if their line of communications was threatened 
with a Confederate attack through the Blue Ridge gaps. 

At the end of April the Shenandoah Valley seemed in danger 
of failing entirely into Federal hands. Fremont in the Mountain 
■Department w'as organising a movement into East 'Fennessee 
and two of his brigades were approaching Staunton ; Banks at 
Flarrisonburg was preparing to advance and join Fremont there. 
Jackson himself lay on Banks’s left flank in Swift Run Gap, 
and behind him was Ewell’s division at Gordonsville ; north- 
west of Staunton Edward Johnson’s brigade faced Fremont’s 
vanguard. Lee, as was his wont, left the details to be settled 
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by the ' man on the spot ’ after explaining the main outlines of 
his plan. Jackson artfully deceived Banks into the belief tliat he 
was leaving the Valley for Richmond, whereas he was really 
moving his troops to Staunton. Picking up Johnson’s brigade, 
he marched against Fremont’s troops, defeated them on May 8th, 
pursued them for nearly thirty miles and then turned back to 
deal with Banks, who having detached one of his two divisions 
to join McDowell for the movement on Richmond had fallen 
back to Strasburg. Jackson now joined hands with ^well, who 
had replaced him jr; Swift Run Gap, and getting in Banks’s 
rear by an advance down the Luray Valley, for which he was 
quite unprepared, drove him out of Winchester and across the 
Potomac (May 23rd-26th). The panic, which this Confederate 
movement down the Valley threatening an invasion of Maryland 
caused at Washington, revealed to Lee the •excessive anxiety 
of Lincoln for the safety of his capital. Jackson, having caused 
the diversion of McDotvell’s force to the Valley and the post- 
ponement of the advance on Richmond, retreated to Harrisonburg, 
turned south-east and defeated his pursuers in detail, as they 
had advanced up the ttvo forks of the Shenandoah river with 
the Massanutten range between them (June Sth-pth). Lee now 
proceeded to play a second time upon the fears of Lincoln and 
sent Jackson considerable reinforcements. As the defeated 
Federals had already retreated out of his reach and the time 
was fast approaching w'hen Lee's counter-stroke must be launched, 
Jackson drew a cavalry cordon across the Valley and on the 17th 
began to withdraw the rest of his forces. His latest victories 
and the news, that he had been heavily reinforced, again alarmed 
Lincoln for Washington and caused McDowell’s Corps once 
more to be withheld from McClellan. 

So far Lee’s strategy had succeeded. He had assembled for 
his counter-offensive an army as large as McClellan’s ; besides 
the Valley troops reinforcements had been received from Savannah 
and Charleston. The Seven Days’ battle freed Richmond from 
all fear of a siege, but Lee w’as disappointed in his hope of 
annihilating his opponent. McClellan’s change of base from 
the Pamunkey to the James had not been foreseen. Lee expected 
that he W'ould eitlier try to recover his original base or retreat 
down the Peninsula to Fortress Monroe. In either ease he 
would have to recross the Chickahominy and Lee wasted the 
whole of the 28th on the north bank of that stream ; the Federal 
movement towards the James was not discovered before night- 
fall, and McClellan had gained a clear day’s start. Lee's attempts 
on the next two days to hold fast the rear of McClellan’s columns 
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and attack his right flank failed. On the 29th Jackson was unable 
to cross the Chickahominy, where the Federals had destroyed 
the bridges, in time to support Magruder in an uttaitk upon the 
enemy rear at Savage Station, and on that day McClellan got 
all his trains safely over the White Oak Swamp. On tlie 30th 
Jackson was again held up, on the White Oak Swamp, while 
Longstreet and A. P. Hill were fiercely attacking the Federal 
rearguard at Glendale. Ne.vt morning the Army of the Potomac 
was standiijg in line of battle on Malvern Hill. Lee's attack on 
that formidable position shoidd never have been made. Jackson 
urged a flank movement to the left, w'hich would have secured 
a position, admirable for artillery and commanding the road on 
which the Federal trains were moving. But Lee let himself be 
over-persuaded by Longstreet, who believed that the Federals 
were ‘ on the run!' The Confederate attack was woefully mis- 
managed, and if McClellan had seized the opportunity to counter- 
attack next day, he would probably have been able to start a 
fresh offensive against Richmond from his new base. 

It has been suggested by General Alexander, Longstreet' s chief 
of artillery and an impartial critic, in his Metnoits of his own 
side’s operations, that the Confederates in this campaign lost 
an opportunity of utilising their advantage of ‘ the interior 
lines ’ ; 20,000 men of Beauregard’s army resting on the Mobile 
and Ohio railway might have been detached in June to reinforce 
Lee at Richmond. 'Flie shortest route from the West to Virginia 
was by the East I'ennessce railway from Chattanooga via Knoxville 
and Lynchburg. This line continued in Confederate possession 
until September 1863, so at first sight it may seem strange 
that no attempt was made to shift troops from one theatre of 
war to tire other until this route had been closed by Burnside’s 
occupation of Knoxville. In such a case Beauregard's 20,000 
men would have had first to be railed viei Mobile to Chattanooga, 
and the Southern railways were so poorly conditioned that the 
movement of large bodies of troops with their baggage was a 
lengthy process and dislocated all other traffic. As Halleck was 
still at Corinth, only fifty miles away, and could have quickly 
concentrated 70,000 men if necessary, and even recalled Buell, 
for an advance against the rest of Beauregard's force (30,000), 
the detachment could only be absent for a limited period. 
Further, the most accurate timing would have been required, 
if it was first to help Lee to overwhelm hlcClellan and then 
return in time to Beauregard's assistance, and it would have 
been impossible for Lee to fix in advance the exact date, when its 
co-operation, would be needed and even more impossible to 
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fix the date of its retiarn. The idea of any such co-operation 
seems never to have presented itself to Lee or Beauregard. It 
would certainly have been resented by the Governors of Missis- 
sippi and Alabama, whose territories wmild have been exposed 
by any reduction of Beauregard's forces, and therefore have been 
contrary to President Davis's policy. 

A second opportunity for co-operation in the two main theatres 
of war might seem to have been missed in September, when 
Bragg was invading Kentucky and Lee was marching'inlo Mary- 
land, each with an army too small for its task. General Alexander 
definitely states that Lee after his defeat of Pope and the Federal 
retreat to Washington should have withdrawn behind the 
Rappahannock, and leaving one half of Iris army under Jackson 
to stand on the defensive have taken Longstreet and the other 
half by rail to Chattanooga to join Bragg, lire dates show, 
how'cvcr, that this manoeuvre was impracticable. On August 30th, 
when Lee defeated Pope at Bull Run, Kirby Smith who was 
leading the invasion in the West was already in Kentucky and 
routing a Federal force at Richmond. 'Fhe length of the railway 
journey via Gordonsville and the time required for organising 
at Chattanooga a wagon train to carry his food supplies would 
have prevented Lee from reaching Bragg in time to cut off Buell 
from Louisville, and in the meantime the Federal army at 
Washington, reorganised by McClellan, could have taken the 
offensive against Jackson, and Richmond would have been in 
danger. The Southern railway system was in too backward 
a state to allow the transport of troops on a large scale from 
one theatre to the other without dangerously weakening the 
army from which the detachment was made. The Civil War 
was indeed the first in which bodies of troops were shifted by 
railway in a theatre of war. 

When Lee crossed the Rapidan in pursuit of Pope, he had a 
definite plan of campaign in view. Fie intended to throw Pope 
back from the Rappahannock and by manoeuvre free that section 
of Northern Virginia from enemy occupation. He w'as not 
looking to fighting a pitched battle south of the Potomac. Jackson's 
famous flank march through Thoroughfare Gap on to Pope’s 
rear was not designed to force battle on Pope before he could 
be reinforced from the Army of the Potomac, but to compel his 
retreat by cutting his line of supply from Washington. Lee knew 
from the capture of Pope’s dispatch-book, that troops from the 
Peninsula were disembarking at Aquia Creek, and his object 
was to keep the two Federal armies as far apart as possible. 
But Jackson, who after the capture of Manassas Junction had 
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secured a clear line of retreat through the Bull Run Mountain 
passes, deliberately precipitated a battle, presumably because he 
had by this time learnt that Federal troops were disembarking 
at Alexandria and that merely to put Pope in retreat would 
hasten the union of his army with McClellan’s. Lee, having 
followed Jackson to Thoroughfare Gap, was ready to play his 
part in the battle. Pope was driven across Bull Run (August 
30th) and withdrew his army within the fortifications of Washing- 
ton (SepWmber 3rd). On the next day Lee was moving his 
army across the Potomac into Maryland.. He had received 
reinforcements from Richmond, which more than made good 
his losses in the recent battle. It is generally represented that 
his object in entering Maryland was to encourage the secessionists 
in the State, whose influence the Confederates greatly exaggerated 
just as in the parallel case of Kentucky, possibly even win over 
the State to the Southern side and at least secure a considerable 
number of recruits. The presence, too, of a Confederate army 
on Northern soil might impress foreign Powers with a sense of the 
strength of the South, and another victory, if the Fcderals could be 
brought to battle, might provide a pretext for foreign intervention. 
There is, however, another version of Lee’s purpose, supported 
by the high authority of Dr. D. S. Freeman, that when he 
crossed the Potomac, he was looking beyond Maryland to the 
Susquehanna. As far back as June 5th Lee had suggested to 
President Davis the idea of reinforcing Jackson in the Valley 
with troops from Georgia and South Carolina for an invasion 
of Pennsylvania. This State offered a more attractive field to 
an invader than Maryland, tlis right flank would be protected 
by the South Mountain range, a continuation of the Blue Ridge, 
as he marched up the Cumberland Valley, where his troops 
could find abundance of food and clothing. Pennsylvania was 
an enemy State and could be treated as such. But in Maryland, 
which the Confederates had entered in the guise of liberators, 
every precaution had to be taken against alienating the inhabitants, 
A victory could be more fully exploited in Pennsylvania, where 
the defeated army would have no Washington to fall back upon, 
as Pope had done after his defeat at Bull Run, and rich com- 
mercial and industrial cities, Flarrisburg, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore would lie at the victor’s mercy. 

_ After crossing the Potomac Lee was obliged to transfer his 
line of communications from the Orange and Alexandria railway 
to the Shenandoah Valley ; Manassas would now invite a cavalry 
raid from Washington. He expected that the ETderal garrison 
at Harper’s Ferry would be withdrawn after his entry into 
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Maryland, bul Hallcck had refused McClellan’s request for its 
evacuation. Lee therefore decided that to secure his new line 
of supplies this post must be captured. For this purpose he 
divided his army, entrusting to Jackson with six divisions the 
Harper’s Ferry operation, and placing the remaining fourteen 
brigades under Longstreet at Boonsboro near the western foot 
of South Mountain. Stuart's cavalry remained on the eastern 
side of the mountain to observe McClellan’s movements. Lee 
expected that Jackson would speedily overcome the* resistance 
of the garrison, and. he intended then to reunite his army at 
Hagerstown and march straight for Harrisburg and the Susque- 
hanna. He overestimated the demoralisation of the Federal 
army and believed tliat three or four weeks would elapse, before 
McClellan would venture to bring it into the field, by which 
time he expected to be on the Susquehanna and in a position 
to dictate the course of the coming campaign. Jackson started 
on September lOth from Frederick City, crossed the Potomac 
at Williamsport next day, thus forcing a Federal garrison at 
Martinsburg to retreat to Harper’s Ferry, and on the 13th 
appeared before Harper’s Ferry, having marched sixty 
miles in four days. At 7.30 a.m. on the 15th the garrison 
surrendered, and seventy-three guns, 13,000 small arms, and 
12,500 prisoners fell into Confederate hands. But the 
previous day McClellan after fierce fighting had forced the 
passes of the South Mountain, and Lee, with the victorious 
Federals interposed between the widely separated wings of his 
army, found himself compelled to abandon all idea of marching 
to the Susquehanna. McClellan had left Washington on the 7th 
and moving very slowly, as he was still engaged in reorganising 
his army during its advance, had reached Frederick City on the 
13th, three days after Lee had left it. On that day fortune put 
in his way such an opportunity as has been rarely vouchsafed 
to any general. A Federal private discovered wrapped round a 
handful of cigars a copy of Lee’s orders, giving full particulars 
of the intended movement against Harper’s Ferry and detailing 
the positions which would be occupied by the different portions 
of the Confederate army, tie now knew that the enemy army 
was divided and that he could concentrate an overwhelming 
force against either half. In one respect the ‘ lost dispatch ’ 
proved misleading. On the morning of the loth, as Lee was 
crossing the South Mountain, he heard that a Federal force 
was gathering in Pennsylvania, and he ordered Longstreet with 
his two divisions to continue his march to Hagerstown, thirteen 
miles beyond Boonsboro, where D. H. Hill's division was to 
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halt and form the rear-guard. Longstrcct, who all along had 
been opposed to fighting a battle north of the Potomac, was 
slow in coming to Hill's as.si&tance on the i.:jth and only four of 
his nine brigades were seriously engaged that day. The Federal 
commanders, however, believing that Longstreet was still at 
Boonsboro, were unnecessarily cautious in pressing their attack 
and Lee had no difficulty in witfidrawiug his troops next day. 
It was at first his intention after his defeat to abandon the Harper's 
Ferry opeiwtion and retieat across the Potomac at Shepherdstown. 
But on hearing that Harper’s Ferry had fajlen and that Jackson 
was marching to rejoin him, he determined to make a stand 
behind the Antietam. He was reluctant that the army, which 
had marched in triumph from the Rapidan to the Potomac, 
should have to admit defeat in Maryland, and he still hoped 
that, if he could “epulse IMcClellan’s attack, he mijAht be able to 
deliver a telling counter-stroke, which, if it did nothing more, 
might at least disrupt the Federal plans for a further offensive 
against Richmond that year. McClellan, who always magnified 
the force opposed to him, made his preparations with great 
deliberation, and when he did at last deliver battle on the 17th, 
three Confederate divisions had rejoined Lee and two more 
arrived that morning at a most critical moment. The last division 
from Harper’s Ferry came up in the afternoon just in time to 
prevent Burnside’s Corps from capturing Sharpsburg and inter- 
cepting Lee's line of retreat. The result was a tactical success 
for the Confederates, but at so heavy a price, that even if their 
position had offered any opportunity for a counterstroke, which 
it was found next day that it did not, their strength would have 
been inadequate to an offensive. Lee was compelled to retreat, 
thus yielding the strategic victory to McClellan. Ilis invasion 
of the North had proved a failure ; against his very heavy losses 
in battle he could only set the haul of prisoners made at Harper’s 
Ferry ; the capture of the place itself w'as of no importance ; 
it was a veritable death-trap, exposed to artillery fire fiom the 
north bank of the Potomac and both banks of the Shenandoah. 
But Lee was by no means discouraged : he and Jackson were 
soon laying their plans for a more carefully prepared invasion 
next year. Fortune had turned against him ; he could not have 
foreseen that his plan of campaign would fall into McClellan’s 
hands ; the unexpected promptitude with which McClellan 
marched out against him from Washington would have frustrated 
his plan of marching to the Susquehanna, but if the disposition 
of his forces had not been so unluckily revealed, he might have 
concentrated his wffole force for a defensive battle on the South 
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Mountain, which would have been a much stronger position 
than that which he occupied at Sharpsburg. In that case he 
would have had a reasonable prospect of inflicting a heavy defeat 
upon McClellan, if the Federal general had ventured to attack, 
and a victory won on Northern soil would have been worth 
more than a series of victories in Virginia for its moral effect 
upon public opinion across the Atlantic. In undertaking an 
invasion of the North Lee had underestimated the tremendous 
strain which he had already put upon the physical ei«iurance of 
his troops. He counted upon some 8,000 or 10,000 stragglers 
rejoining the ranks at Hagerstown, but the actual number of 
absentees must have been nearly double that figure. He can 
hardly have had more than 40,000 men on the Antietam and 
was outnumbered by at least two to one. 

Lee made good his retreat into the Shenandoah Valley and 
McClellan was in no hurry to follow him across the Potomac, and 
when he did at last advance as far as Warrenton, Lee was con- 
centrating an army, now increased to 78,000 men, at Culpeper 
to block any further movement against Riclimond. The worst 
consequence of Lee’s failure in Maryland now began to make 
itself felt. His prestige with his own Government was impaired. 
From March, when he w^as called to Richmond to take up the 
post of chief of the staff, to November, 1862, Lee largely dominated 
the strategy in the East, but in December, when Burnside, 
McClellan’s successor, was preparing to cross the Rappahannock 
at Fredericksburg, the Government began to interfere. Lee did 
not originally propose to fight at Fredericksburg ; tlie position 
on the hills south of the river, though tremendously strong 
defensively, afforded no opportunity for a counterstroke, because 
the Federal heavy artillery on the heights north of the river 
commanded the plain on the south bank. He therefore intended 
to make his stand on the North Anna river, where he could 
take up a position not only very strong defensively, as was proved 
in 1864, but one from which he could follow up a victory with 
a good chance of annihilating the Army of the Potomac, before 
it could find safety on the farther side of the Rappahannock. 
The Government, however, intervened. President Davis was 
opposed to what he considered the unnecessary abandonment 
of Confederate teridtory, and Lee had to give way and fight at 
Fredericksburg, where he could only win a barren victory. In 
the judgment of the Virginian historians, Eckenrode and Conrad, 

‘ of all the chances of victory offered the Soutli the chance tliat 
came in December, 1862, was the best of all, and perhaps it 
really was the last.’ 
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Burnside was ‘ the most incompetent man in the high command 
of the Union army, a man who did not believe in himself and who 
was regarded as inefficient by his associates. Lincoln made a 
bad blunder, and it was the part of the Confederates to make 
it a fatal blunder.’ But all that the Confederates achieved at 
Fredericksburg was ‘ the ruin of their best friend, Burnside.’ 

Thus the year closed, as it had begun, with a Federal offensive 
all along the line. Its results in all three theatres of war had 
been indecisive. At Vicksburg the Grant-Sherman co-operative 
movement failed, and Sherman suffered .a sharp repulse at 
Chickasaw Bluff. On the Rappahannock Burnside’s assault was 
thrown back with very heavy loss. Only in Middle Tennessee 
was any Federal success gained. There Rosecrans after narrowly 
escaping defeat at Bragg's hands occupied Murfreesborough, but 
the Confederate army still barred the way to Chattanooga. But 
this second Federal offensive differed from the first in that at 
its close the Federals retained the initiative. Theirs would be 
the offensive in 1863. Grant had taken over the control of the 
movement down the Mississippi against Vicksburg and had 
established his headquarters on the right bank of the river. In 
spite of his terrible losses at Fredericksburg Burnside late in 
January attempted a fresh offensive to turn Lee's left, which had 
to be abandoned owing to the inclemency of the weather. But 
his successor would repeat it in greater .strength next spring. 
Only in Middle Tennessee were the two forces so evenly matched 
that a deadlock seemed likely to ensue. Neither commander 
was capable of taking the offensive without reinforcements. 
At the close of the year the Confederacy was everywhere on the 
defensive. Its high-water mark had been reached in September, 
when Lee was invading Maryland and Bragg was marching through 
Kentucky. But neither army had been strong enough to carry 
its offensive through. Lee's sojourn on Northern soil had lasted 
a bare fortnight. Bragg's campaign had gone nearer success. 
If he had had command of Kirby Smith’s forces as well as his 
own, he might have inflicted a severe defeat upon Buell and 
possibly have captured Louisville. On September 17th he stood 
at Munfordville squarely across Buell’s path, and if he had 
been empowered to call for reinforcements from his colleague, 
could have attacked with good hope of success. Whatever other 
results a Confederate victory might have had, it would at least 
have prevented any movement against Vicksburg tliat year. 
But ‘ co-operation ’ between two independent generals could 
not be as effective as ‘ unity of command,’ and Bragg considering 
himself not strong enough to attack and finding his food supplies 
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running short, on the 21st drew off to join his colleague and 
left the Louisville road open to Buell. 

Broadly speaking, the South was a year nearer the end of its 
resources. The loss of Tennessee as a recruiting ground had been 
a heavy blow, and communication with the Trans-Mississippi 
was becoming progressively more difficult. Finally, Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Edict of September 22nd, proclaiming that in 
all States, which after January ist, 1863 should still be in a state 
of insurrection, the slaves would be recognised as fi^e by the 
Federal Government, had practically destroyed any chance of 
foreign intervention. The Confederate Government, fed with 
vain hopes by their agents in London and Paris, continued to 
cherish the fond illusion, until the dual disaster of Vicksburg 
and Gettysburg in July at last dispelled it. France would not 
move without Great Britain, and no British (jovernment could 
take such a step in the face of the enthusiasm with which Lincoln’s 
crusade for Freedom was greeted by the working classes. Lee*s 
retreat from Maryland gave Lincoln the opportunity, for which 
he had been eagerly waiting since July, of issuing his proclamation ; 
some semblance of a military success w'as necessary as a pre- 
liminary ; otherwise it might be misinterpreted as an appeal 
to the negro for help. From this point of view there is some 
justification for the claim that the Antietam was the decisive 
battle of the war. 

In 1863 the sands of the Confederacy were fast running out. 
Joseph Johnston was not alone in thinking that the Confederates 
should have asked for peace before the close of the year. But 
the tragedy was that for yet another tu'elve months the bulk of 
the Southern people refused to realise that their cause was 
hopeless. In the West the Federals completed the work, which 
should have been accomplished the previous year, by the capture 
of Vicksburg and Chattanooga. But after the fall of Vicksburg 
Halleck, as General-in-Chief, scattered his forces, as he had done 
in 1862 after the capture of Corinth. Instead of following up 
Grant’s success with a movement on Mobile, he detached forces 
into Texas for political reasons. Three months after the fall 
of Vicksburg Grant, now a major-general in the Regular Army, 
had to hasten to the rescue of Rosecrans, who after skilfully 
manceuvring Bragg out of Chattanooga, had been defeated by 
the Confederate general, reinforced with troops from the Army 
of Northern Virginia under Longstreet, at Chickamauga and was 
shut up in Chattanooga with the prospect of being starved into 
surrender or forced to attempt a most perilous retreat. But the 
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jealousy and intrigue, which had long been rife at Confederate 
Headquarters, had reached such a height after Bragg’s failure 
to follow up his victory, that Longs f.reet was sent off with 15,000 
men to recapture Knoxville, the commanding general and his 
chief lieutenant, himself one of the leading malcontents, being 
no longer able to endure each other’s company. Bragg with 

33.000 men remained in his entrenchments on Missionary 
Ridge facing Chattanooga, until on November 25th Grant, w'ho 
had coneSntrated 60,000 men against him, stormed his lines and 
pul the Confederate army to llight. The end of the year found 
the Federals masters of East Tennessee with the road open for 
an invasion of Georgia next spring. 

In Virginia, Hooker, who had superseded Burnside and 
reorganised the Army of the Potomac, now over 130,000 strong, 
at the end of April commenced a movement round Lee’s left. 
With three corps he crossed the Rappahannock and the Rapidan 
and secured a position at Chancellorsville, where he was also 
joined by a fourth corps. Lee's army had been greatly weakened 
during the winter ; three divisions and Longstreet himself had 
been detached from it and were now south of the James. To 
meet Hooker’s seven corps Lee could only muster six divisions, 
and his total force barely exceeded 60,000 men. Pie was obliged 
to awaff the development of Hooker’s offensive. At the same 
time as Hooker moved round Lee's left, two Federal Corps 
crossed the river below Fredericksburg and menaced his right. 
Hooker held his last corps in reserve ready to reinforce either 
wing, as might be required. His two to one superiority in numbers 
made it apparently safe to divide his army. Whilst his right wing 
at Chancellorsville was already on Lee’s flank and threatened his 
line of communications with the Virginia Central railway, his 
left wing threatened to break through Lee’s right and get 
possession of the Fredericksburg-Richmond railway, his alterna- 
tive line of supplies. Hooker fully anticipated that Lee would 
be obliged to retreat, and he had despatched the greater part 
of his cavalry corps to fall upon the railways in Lee’s rear and 
when he retreated to hold him up on the Pamunkey, until Hooker 
could overtake and crush him with his overwhelming numbers. 
But Lee and Jackson never thought of retreat. They determined 
to take advantage of Hooker’s division of his forces. Early with 

10.000 men was left to defend the Fredericksburg lieights and 
protect the railway, whilst Lee with the rest of his troops marched 
to meet Hooker in the Wilderness. As tlie first round of the 
great duel between Grant and Lee w'as fought out the following 
year in the Wilderness, a brief description of it will not be out 
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of place here. It is a forest of second-growth pine and black 
oak, stretching fourteen miles from cast to west and ten miles 
from north to south. ‘ It was drained by many crooked brooks, 
with marshy borders ; the soil was poor, farms were scarce, and 
the few clearings rvere not more tlian a rifle-shot in width. A 
terrain less suitable for the manoeuvring of a large army would be 
hard to find. Infantry could move only with difficulty, and cavalry 
nowhere, except along the roads. There were few good positions 
for artillery, and there was no range for the guns’ (Geer’s 
Campaigns of the Cipil M''ar). Chanccllorsville itself was merely 
a brick residence, standing near the eastern edge of the forest 
at an important road-junction. Two main roads traversed the 
forest from Orange Court House to Fredericksburg— on the 
right the Orange Plank road and the turnpike on the left. These 
roads came together about two miles west 0? Chancellorsville, 
which they jointly reached through a considerable clearing. At 
Chancellorsville they separated again to meet once more near 
Tabernacle Church about half-way to Fredericksburg. Between 
Chancellorsville and Fredericksburg a third road ran, the round- 
about River Road, passing near Banks’s Ford on the Rappahannock. 
It was Hooker’s obvious policy to get his right wing as quickly 
as possible out of the Wilderness and to uncover Banks’s Ford, 
thereby drawing his two wings several miles nearer to each other, 
and give battle to Lee in the more open ground near Fredericks- 
burg, where he could use his artillery to advantage. Hooker, 
however, who had joined his right wing at Chancellorsville on 
the evening of April 30th, waited for the arrival of his reserve 
corps, which he had called up to join the right wing, and did 
not commence his advance till ii a.m. on May ist. Before his 
leading troops could get clear of the Wilderness, they encountered 
Jackson advancing to meet them from the Tabernacle Church. 
The F'ederal commander, fearing that his troops would be 
outflanlced on the narrow roads, greatly to the indignation of his 
corps commanders ordered them to fall back upon Chancellors- 
ville, where he had constructed a strongly entrenched camp. 
He now planned to stand on the defensive behind his entrench- 
ments and wait until the left wing should come up from Fredericks- 
burg and fall upon Lee's rear. In spite of elaborate preparations 
it proved very difficult to maintain communications between the 
two wings, and Hooker believed that the whole of the Confederate 
army was marching against him. He was, however, still full of 
confidence, believing that his position was impregnable against 
any attack that Lee could make, and assured his second-in- 
command that he had got Lee just where he wanted him. Lee 
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now found himself in a very difficult position. Hooker’s lines 
seemed unassailable and there appeared to be no course open to 
him except a retreat to Gordonsville. But that night Stuart, 
his cavalry commander, reported that the extreme Federal right, 
Howard’s i ith Corps, was ‘ in the air.’ Its entrenchments had 
been constructed solely with a view to an attack from the south. 
Two of its divisions were aligned along the turnpike west of the 
junction with the Plank road, and if a turning column could 
reach a fft)sition on its right flanlt the whole line of Federal 
defences could be taken in reverse. Lee. .now determined to 
take a tremendous risk. He divided his force again, sending 
Jackson with three divisions and the cavalry to make his way 
through the forest round Flooker’s right, whilst he himself with 
his two remaining divisions provided employment for Hooker 
during the progress of Jackson's march. The turning column, 
taking a private road which had been opened through the forest 
for the purpose of hauling wood and ore to a local furnace, 
reached the Brock road, which ran from north to south inter- 
secting the turnpike and Plank road. After a fourteen-mile 
march the head of the column reached the turnpike by 4 p.m,, 
and the attack was launched about an hour and a half later. 
Howard’s Corps- was completely taken by surprise. An hour or 
two after its start Jackson's column, ten miles long, had been 
sighted about 8 a.m. by the Federals on the Hazel Grove ridge, 
as it was moving southward across a clearing on some rising 
ground. The movement indicated either a retreat to Gordonsville 
or an attack upon the Federal right flank. Hooker, remembering 
Jackson’s flank march in the Second Bull Run campaign, at first 
apprehended a similar manceuvre, but as the hours went by 
without further signs of an enemy offensive, at noon he decided 
that the Confederates were retreating and despatched his 3rd 
Corps southwards to fall upon their trains. Howard shared his 
commander’s conviction, refused to credit various reports brought 
in during the afternoon by his piquets of enemy troops gathering 
in the woods to the west, and allow'ed a brigade, his sole reserve, 
to be detached to the support of the 3rd Corps. The 1 ith Corps 
was caught in a hopeless position ; nearly all the regiments were 
facing south and before they could change front and form a fresh 
line to meet Jackson’s attack from the west, they were overrun or 
outflanked by the Confederate line of battle, which came through 
the woods on both sides of the road. The only solid resistance 
was encountered in Dowdall’s clearing, across which the Federals 
had constructed a line of rifle-pits. The attack was, however, 
made too late in the day to gain the full value of the surprise. 
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Night was fast di'awing on before the last fragments of the nth 
Corps were driven into the dense forest in front of Chancellorsville. 
The two divisions ofjacksoti’s Corps, which alone so far had been 
seriously engaged, were in great disorder and intermingled on 
both sides of the turnpike after their wild charge of more than 
three miles through the woods. It was necessary to bring up 
A. P. Hill’s division to lead a further advance, whilst the other 
two were withdrawn to the clearing to be sorted out and reformed. 
The pursuit had been halted at 7.15 p.m., and about*9 p.m., as 
Jackson was returnipg from a reconnaissance into the forest, he 
was shot down by his own men. With his fall the Confederate 
advance came to an end. Hill, who succeeded to the command, 
was almost immediately wounded, and his successor, knowing 
nothing of Jackson's plans, ordered the whole force to be with- 
drawn out of the woods. Stuart, the cavalry commander, was 
then summoned to take over the corps command, but he only 
arrived upon the scene shortly before midnight and decided to 
postpone further operations till daylight. All tlirough the day 
Lee with his two divisions had kept up a vigorous demonstration 
south and east of Chancellorsville, which held Hooker fast within 
his lines. Part of his 3rd Corps had advanced from Hazel Grove 
as far as The Furnace, where it separated Lee’s two wings, but 
two of Anderson’s brigades, attacking its left flanlc, brought it to 
a standstill. 

Jackson’s flank attack had failed to achieve all that he and Lee 
had hoped. One Federal Corps, the weakest and least reliable in 
the Army of the Potomac, had been routed, but the two wings of 
the Confederate army were still separated ; the Chancellorsville 
plateau between them was still held by the Federals ; and Hooker 
had not yet lost his head, and was taking the necessary steps to 
strengthen his centre. The Confederate attack had been launched 
too late and the pursuit halted perhaps unnecessarily soon (not 
by Jackson, but by the commander of the leading division). 
What Jackson’s plans were for his next movement, is not altogether 
clear. It is generally thought that he intended to move by the 
left on the Bullock road to intercept Hooker’s line of retreat to 
the United States ford over the Rappahannock ; it does not seem 
probable that this movement would have been successful. The 
junction of this road witli that from Chancellorsville was now 
held by a division of the 5th Corps, from Hooker’s extreme left, 
which rested on the river below the ford, and the ist Corps from 
below Fredericksburg had marched up the north bank and was 
already crossing in Hooker’s rear. In a night encounter the 
advantage would have been with the defenders, unless their 
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morale had been shattered by the rout of the nth Corps, an 
assumption not lightly to be accepted. Lee must have expected 
that if Jackson's flanle march proved successful, the two wings 
of his army would be reunited that night on the Chancellorsville 
plateau. But the morning of May 3rd found the two wings 
separated with Hooker’s army between them and each wing was 
in dire peril. Lee had gambled on a complete success on the and. 
The gamble had been only partially successful, and on the 3rd 
the game Vas in Hooker’s hands, if only he had the confidence 
and skill to avail himself of the opportunity. . He had that morning 
under his immediate command six of Ins seven corps (less one 
division) ; of these the ist Corps had not been engaged so far 
and the 5th only slightly. His total force was little, if at all, less 
than 80,000 men.^ The Confederate force was not more than half 
that. Stuart's Corps w'as in special danger, because its left flank 
was exposed to the attack of the ist and 5th Corps. Lee's two 
divisions were in less immediate danger, because they were well 
entrenched. But Elooker, on the night of the 2nd had sent orders 
to the 6th Corps, the largest in the army and by itself stronger by 
several thousands than Lee's wing, to come up from Fredericks- 
burg by the Chancellorsville road and fall upon Lee's rear. 
Whenever Sedgwick, the commander of the 6th Corps, put in an 
appearance, Lee would be in danger of being crushed between 
the upper and nether millstones. Hooker was quite content to 
remain on the defensive until Sedgwick arrived upon the scene. 
He exaggerated the strength of Tree's army, believing that Early's 
force had accompanied Lee, when he marched on May ist to meet 
the Federal advance from Chancellorsville, and that Longstreet 
with two divisions was on his way from Richmond to join Lee, 
as was reported by ‘ deserters ’ from the Confederate ranks. 
According to his own version he expected that the appearance of 
Sedgwick in the Confederate rear would cause Lee to retreat with 
his whole army to Gordonsville, leaving open the shorter and 
direct route to Richmond, which he wmuld then himself take and 
march straight down to the Pamunkey. After the loss of Dowdall’s 
clearing he was no longer confident of being able to defend the 
Chancellorsville plateau, and during the night of the and ordered 
his engineers to lay out a second line of defence about three- 
quarters of a mile north of Chancellorsville covering his lines of 
retreat to the United States ford on the Rappahannock and Ely’s 
ford on the Rapidan, This new position is described by General 
Alexander as ‘ probably the strongest field entrenchment ever 
built in Virginia.’ It was, however, necessary to hold Chancellors- 
ville until this new line was completed, and in order to contract 
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his lines on tlie plateau Hooker ordered on tlie morning of the 
3rd the withdrawal of the 3rd Corps from Hazel Grove. This 
proved a fatal mistake, as it surrendered to the Confederates the 
only position from which enfilade artillery-fire could be brought 
to bear upon the plateau. Alexander, acting commander of 
artillery of Stuart's Corps, promptly crowned the ridge with his 
batteries, and it was the fire of these guns which proved the 
decisive factor in the battle of the 3rd. Lee's first aim on the day 
was to reunite his army, and his instructions to Stuart were ‘ to 
work by the right wing, turning the position of the enemy, so as 
to drive him from 'Chancellorsvillc, which will again unite us. 
Everything will be done on this side to accomplish the same 
object.’ The withdrawal from Hazel Grove made a present to the 
Confederates of the most favourable point where the junction of 
the two wings could be effected. Stuart, hovfevcr, had started 
his battle before he knew of the evacuation of Hazel Grove, and 
his efforts were mainly directed, not to flanicing the enemy, but 
to driving straight through to Chancellorsvillc. His battle raged 
with great fury for about five hours on both sides of the turnpike 
with iternate advance and retreat. Throughout the struggle his 
left was in great danger ; within a few hundred yards 30,000 men 
of the I St and 5th Corps were waiting to fall upon his flank and 
rear, ‘ His enemy could not have put him in a more helpless 
position ; far worse than that of Howard the day before, for now 
all Stuart’s Corps was absolutely in Hooker’s power.’ (Livermore, 
The Campaigns of 1863, Vol. i.) 

But Hooker w’ould not allow either of the corps commanders 
to attack. He regarded the fight for the Chancellorsvillc plateau 
as merely a preliminary and thought that the real battle would 
be fought on the ground occupied by these two corps. Con- 
sequently he made no attempt to reinforce or relieve the pressure 
upon the three corps holding the Chancellorsville position. It 
was about 10 a.m. when the Confederate wings effected a junction 
close to the smoking ruins of the Chancellor mansion. Forty 
minutes earlier Hooker had been disabled and had temporarily 
passed the command to Couch, but instead of giving Couch a free 
hand, he instructed him to withdraw the army to the new position, 
which had been prepai'ed. He presently resumed the nominal 
command, but either as the effect of his injury or more probably 
because he had lost all confidence in himself, he remained entirely 
inert, exercising only a negative authority, until on the night of 
the 4th against the majority of a council of war he ordered the 
withdrawal of his army across the Rappahannock. 

Lee, after the capture of Chancellorsville determined to keep up 
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the pressure upon Hooker. He misread his enemy’s withdrawal 
into his second line of defences as a retreat, and to extricate 
himself from the difficult position, in which he was still placed, 
it was imperative that Hooker should be driven across the river 
with the least possible delay. He was not aware that the ist Corps 
had joined Hooker, but imagined that it was still with Sedgwick. 
As long as Hooker remained on the south side of the river, the 
possibility of Sedgwick with, as he supposed, 40,000 men coming 
in on his rpar constituted a grave danger. He had just completed 
his preparations for a renewal of the attack, when about noon 
news reached him that Sedgwick had captured the Fredericksburg 
position and was marching towards Chancellorsville. 

Hooker had sent orders to Sedgwick to be in position to attack 
Lee’s rear by daylight on the 3rd. But tlie order was received too 
late for his lieuteirant to carry it out to the letter. Sedgwick was 
not on the north banlc of the river as Flooker imagined, when he 
ordered him to cross at Fredericksburg, but on the south side 
from two to four miles below the town and to reach the Chan- 
cellorsville road he would have to force his way through the 
fortified lines of Early, whom Hooker supposed to be already 
with Lee. The direct road from Fredericksburg to Chancellors- 
ville passed by Marye’s Hill, where Burnside, the previous Decem- 
ber, had been repulsed with such terrible slaughter. But now 
it w'as very w'cakly held. Early had to cover a six-mile line with 
only five brigades, and four of these were on his right to protect 
the railway to Richmond. Marye’s tiill was occupied by less 
than 1,400 men, and it was stormed shortly after ii a.m. Its 
capture cut Early’s line in two, and the bulk of his command fell 
back some two miles on the Telegraph road, w'here it still covered 
the depots on the raihvay. Sedgw'ick reorganised his column of 
march but did not move off towards Chancellorsville till 3 p.m. 
Two hours later he encountei'ed at Salem Church, about four 
miles from Fredericksburg, the four brigades under McLaius, 
sent by Lee to hold him in check. The position w'as already 
occupied by another Confederate brigade from Banks’s ford, which 
had moved down the river too late to succour Early, but had 
retreated before Sedgwick’s advance on the Chancellorsville road 
and by fighting a rearguard action delayed his march. Sedgwick, 
who W'as hours behind his time schedule, attacked precipitately 
without any artillery preparation, and after the sharp repulse of 
his leading division, as there were no signs of any help from 
Hooker, took up a defensive position for the night, covering his 
line of retreat to Banks’s ford. Lee, after the despatch of McLam’s 
detachment, entrenched a position in front of Hooker, having 
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Anderson’s three brigades on the east side of Hooker’s lines and 
Stuart's Corps, its numbers sadly diminished, on the west. 

On the 4th, as the great army on his own front showed no signs 
of taking the offensive, Lee determined to attack the weaker force 
and drive Sedgwick into or across the river. For this purpose he 
moved Anderson's brigades to McLaws's help, replacing them 
with three brigades withdrawm from Stuart’s Corps, and himself 
went to supervise the operation. On that day Hooker allowed 
himself to be contained by a force only one-quarter «of his own 
strength. He made no attempt to help Sedgwick, who w'as now 
in grave danger. Early, finding that Sedgwick instead of pursuing 
him was marching towards Chancellorsville, had reoccupied the 
Fredericksburg heights and was marching against Sedgwick’s 
left flank to cut him off from the ford. Lee's plan of operations 
failed. As so often happened with his metheJd of ‘ progressive ’ 
attacks with his divisions assaulting not simultaneously, but in 
succession, the battle did not begin till 6 p.m., and McLaws’s 
force did not get into action at all. Sedgwick held his own during 
the day, and withdrew his Corps across the river during the night. 
On the sth Lee, leaving Early to observe Sedgwick, marched with 
McLaws’s and Anderson’s troops back to attack Hooker’s lines. 
Of all Lee’s plans during this campaign this was the most audacious. 
The Federal position was an almost impregnable fortress, and 
it is said that the only persons in the two armies, who believed in 
the possibility of success for the proposed operation were the two 
commanding generals. It was almost certainly fortunate for Lee 
that heavy rain prevented him moving his artillery into position 
and caused the postponement of the attack. On the night of the 
5th Hooker withdrew his army across the Rappahannock. On 
the previous night he had sent an order to Sedgwick counter- 
manding his permission to retreat to the north bank and directing 
him to hold his ground. But it arrived too late ; Sedgwick was 
already crossing his troops at Banks’s ford. Hooker subsequently 
claimed that his intention was to leave a sufficient force to hold his 
position south of the United States ford, recross the river with the 
balance of his command, march down to Banks’s ford, turning ffic 
Confederate position by this movement, and joining hands with 
Sedgwick offer battle in the more open ground, wdrerc he expected 
to gain a decisive victory. He put the responsibility for the 
failure of his campaign first upon Howard and then upon Sedgwick. 

Chancellorsville was another barren victory for the Con- 
federates. As after Fredericksburg, the two armies resumed 
their original positions with the Rappahannock between them. 
The thrust at Richmond had been parried, but at very heavy cost. 
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I'he Federal losses amounted to 16,500, those of the Confederates 
to 13,000 ; in proportion to their original numbers these were the 
heavier of the two, and the death of ‘ Stonewall ’ Jackso?i was an 
irreparable disaster. He had indeed been Lee's right hand, his 
chief executive officer to carry out his daring strategy. There was 
no one to replace him. Longstreet, the other corps commander, 
never appreciated Lee's bold schemes ; lacking Jacksoji's blind 
faith in his leader, his tendency was to criticise rather than 
execute hif' orders. Lee recognised his lieutenant’s limitations 
and never called upon him to execute the great flank marches, 
which could be safely placed under Jackson's charge. After 
Jackson’s death, Lee attempted no more such movements, but 
without them his strategy was weakened, 

The chief cause of Hooker’s defeat was the disposition which 
he made of his cav?ilry. On taking command of the Army of the 
Potomac he had organised the various mounted units into a single 
corps, numbering some 13,000 sabres. The greater part of this 
he despatched on a raid against Lee’s communications, retaining 
only one small brigade, which proved too weak to make head 
against Sttmi’s cavalry. If he had kept an adequate force with his 
army, it could have secured for him information which would 
have encouraged him to push straight ahead from Chancellorsvilie 
on the afternoon of April 30th, and he might have got possession of 
Banks's ford that same evening, where he could have found a 
position more favourable for the deployment of his troops and 
used his superior artillery to advantage. Again, on the night of 
the 30th, Stuart could have been prevented from discovering that 
the right flanJr of his army was ‘ in the air,’ and on May ist 
Jackson's flank march would have been rendered futile. The 
Federal cavalry would have piqueted the Brock road and Jackson 
could not have reached the position from which he fell upon the 
Federal flank and rear. A second cause is to be found in the 
immense superiority of the Confederates in wood fighting. 
Whereas the Federal infantry could only move on the narrow 
roads through the forest, and consequently lost all power of 
mancEiivre, Jacksott formed a line of battle two miles long across 
the tunrpike, and on the 3rd his troops, under Stuart., were attack- 
ing at all points on their front through the woods. Thirdly, 
Hooker had under his command a larger force than he was 
capable of handling. He ‘ lacked the imagination necessary to 
keep before his mind the changing positions of troops out of his 
sight. His mental vision was practically limited by his physical 
vision, and he had apparently no training or faculty for making 
war on a map.’ (Bigelow, The Campaign of Chancellorsvilie.) He 
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called upon Sedgwick to take risks, which he himself was afraid 
to take, and at the critical moment left his lieutenant to shift for 
himself. 

That Lee's tactics tvere audacious to the verge of recklessness 
can hardly be disputed. But in the absence of Longst red's 
divisions, engaged in a futile siege of Suffolk 130 miles away, his 
position from the opening of the campaign was almost desperate. 
It might indeed have been a wiser policy to have fallen back al 
once to the North Anna, where he would have been nearer to 
reinforcements from- Richmond. But as Colonel Henderson has 
said : ‘ The rules of war only point out the dangers which are 
incurred by breaking them.’ Lee deliberately took the risk and 
aided in large measure by good fortune, came out victorious. But 
a general may take the risk once w'ith success^ but hardly twice. 
In the next campaign again he threiv for high stakes, but this time 
luck turned against him. He had come to believe that his army 
was invincible. He failed to distinguish between bad troops and 
good troops badly led. He did not take sufficiently into account 
the reasons for his successes w'on over inferior generals. 

After Chancellorsville the initiative passed for a while to the 
Confederates, Hooker was too much tveakened by his heavy 
losses and the discharge of a number of ‘ time-expired ’ regiments 
to resume at once the offensive. Lee's losses were practically 
made good by the return of Longstreet's two divisions. Lee himself 
was eager to carry out the invasion of Pennsylvania, which he and 
Jackson had been planning during the winter. But the situation at 
Vicksburg was now causing the Confederate Government the 
gravest anxiety. Grant had succeeded in landing his army on the 
left bank of the Mississippi below Vicksburg and had already 
established himself on the high ground in rear of the city. Unless 
he could be dislodged from that position, the fall of Vicksburg 
seemed certain in the near future. I^ngstreet, on rejoining Lee, 
proposed a plan of campaign, which he had already submitted to 
the Secretary of War. l ie urged a concentration against Rosecrans 
in Middle Tennessee ; Bragg should be reinforced by Johnston's 
troops, which were collecting at Jackson, by a contingent from 
East Tennessee and by Longstreet's two divisions, while Lee 
remained on the defensive behind the Rappahannock. Rosecrans 
defeated, the Confederate army should march to the Ohio and, 
by threatening Louisville and Cincinnati, compel Grant to 
abandon his campaign against Vicksburg. 

The proposed plan of campaign, though based upon the 
strategic principle of the use of ‘ interior lines,’ nevertheless seems 
unsound. Its success depended upon making Bragg's army 
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strong enough to win a decisive victory over Rosecrans. At this 
date the Federal genera! had 87,000 men in his Department, and 
Bragg’s army only numbered 50,000. The proposed concentra- 
tion would barely offset the original difference in numbers. 
Moreover, if Johnston’s troops were withdrawn to strengthen 
Bragg, w'hat was to prevent reinforcements being sent to Rose- 
crans’s aid from Grant’s and Burnside’s Departments ? The 
former had in addition to his army before Vicksburg 36,000 men 
in West T ennessee and Northern Mississippi, and Burnside had 
in his Department of the Ohio 38,000 men, and was able to send 
a little later over 7,000 men to assist Grant in the siege of Vicks- 
burg. Again, -who was to command against Rosecrans ? Neither 
Johnston nor Bragg inspired any confidence as leader of an 
offensive. Davis ^asked Lee if he would be prepared to take 
command, but he declined. Lee would not leave Virginia for the 
West, nor would he willingly allow troops to be detached from his 
army for service in Tennessee. To a council of war held at 
Richmond he put the question squarely : ‘ Which did they prefer 
to risk losing ? Mississippi or Virginia ? ’ When the issue was 
thus baldly stated, there could only be one answer. On May 26th 
it was decided that the invasion of Penn.sylvania should be 
undertaken. 

Though the resultant campaign proved disastrous to the 
Confederacy, a strong case can be made out for Lee’s decision. 
For practically the last word was his ; so high had his prestige 
risen after his last victory. President Davis, who alone could have 
resisted him, w'as not greatly concerned at the time with the 
question of an offensive policy ; for he was sanguine of foreign 
intervention, and Napoleon III had already given permission to 
a French firm to build ironclads for the Confederate navy ; his 
chief anxiety was for the safety of the Richmond railways, which 
the movements of Federal troops on both banks of the James 
seemed to be threatening. An invasion of Northern territory was 
more likely to hasten the date of European intervention than a 
campaign in Teimessee. 

The Army of Northern Virginia had suffered great privations 
in its winter quarters, and Lee had come to envisage the possibility 
of his troops, invincible in the field, succumbing in the end to 
economic attrition ; he doubted whether they would be able to 
live through another winter. He could not risk another battle on 
the Rapp^annock, because he could not be sure of keeping them 
supplied with food ; local resources had been drained dry and 
the railway services were unable at the same time to move troops 
arid transport supplies. If he waited for Hooker to start a fresh 
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offensive, he would be obliged to fall back to the North Anna, 
and the process would be repeated until he found himself cooped 
up in Richmond, and then the end would be in sight. If he was 
still to keep the enemy at a distance from Richmond, Hooker 
must be forced back across the Potomac. For this purpose he 
proposed to make a flank march round Hooker’s right and enter 
Maryland through the Shenandoah Valley. By this means he 
would rid the northern section of his State, including the lower 
Valley, of the presence of the enemy and find in Pcnn^Ivania the 
supplies of food and clothing, of which his troops stood so sorely 
in need. An invasion of the North would disrupt Federal plans 
for the next campaign and the summer would be at an end before a 
fresh movement against Richmond could be made. The threat 
to the great commercial cities of the North might force the recall 
of Grant’s army from Vicksburg and would almost certainly 
bring about the weakening of the Federal forces threatening 
Richmond from the Atlantic coast. Furthermore, if he penetrated 
far into Pennsylvania, he might get a chance of defeating the Army 
of the Potomac at such a distance from Washington or Baltimore 
as would make its annihilation possible, and by the third year of 
the war Lee had become convinced that the cause of Southern 
independence could only be won by the annihilation of that army. 

The death of ‘ Stonewall ’ Jackson rendered a reorganisation of 
the Confederate army necessary. As organised in the previous 
autumn, it had consisted of two corps, one under Longstreet, of 
five divisions, and the other of four under Jackson. Lee all along 
felt that corps of such size were too cumbrous to be handled 
easily, but in 1862 he had no third lieutenant whom he regarded as 
sufficiently equipped for the post of corps commander. Now in 
1863 he found himself obliged to appoint two new corps com- 
manders, because he did not consider any of his lieutenants, except 
Longstreet, capable of handling so large a unit as Jackson's old 
corps. He therefore re-formed his army on a three-corps basis, 
each corps consisting of three divisions, and appointed Ewell and 
A. P. Hill his new corps commanders. The work of reorganisa- 
tion was by no means as simple a matter as it sounds. It involved 
a reshuffling of divisions and brigades, as State sentiment had to be 
respected and as far as possible divisions formed of brigades of the 
same State. Losses at Chancellorsville necessitated the appoint- 
ment of a number of new brigade commanders. At the same 
time a thorough reorganisation of the artillery was carried out, 
which remained in force till the end of the w^ar. The old Army 
reserve of artillery was abolished. Battalions of artillery (four 
4-gun batteries to a battalion) were formed ; five of these battalions 
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were allotted to each corps, a battalion, to each division and two 
battalions as corps reserve. There can be no doubt that this 
reorganisation impaired the efficiency of the army in the Gettys- 
burg compaign, because time was lacking to enable the various 
units to settle down in their new formations ; infantry and artillery 
had not learnt to work together, and worst of all, staffs for the new 
commanders Cf)uld only be hastily extemporised. Staff work was 
the weak point in the armies on both sides in the Civil War. 
Staff training in the modern sense was practically unknown. 
There was no such institution in America as .a Staff College. In 
too many cases a staff officer was appointed, not because he had 
special qualifications but on personal grounds. Lee, when first 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, had tried^to improve the staff work. But in no campaign 
fought under his command did the staff work of the Confederate 
ai'my prove so hopelessly inefficient as at Gettysburg. Dr. 
Freeman holds the view, that in this reorganisation of the Con- 
federate army is to be found the cause of Lee’s defeat. His army 
was not nearly so efficient a fighting machine as it had been in the 
Second Bull Run and Chancellorsville campaigns. There were 
two reasons why Lee could not afford the time to assure his new 
machinery running smoothly ; the fate of Vicksburg was hanging 
in the balance, and if anything was to be done to save the fortress, 
it must be done swiftly ; and if Lee did not promptly lake the 
offensive, the indications w'ere that Hooker would snatch the 
initiative from his hands. 

Lee started his movement on June 3rd, and by the 8th had con- 
centrated Longstreel's and Ewell’s Corps at Culpeper. A. P. Hill 
was left to hold the Fredericksburg lines and prevent Hooker 
fi'om discovering that the Confederates were on the move. On 
the 9th the most considerable cavalry engagement of the w'ar was 
fought at Brandy Station. Hooker sent his cavalry under Pleasan- 
ton to beat up Stuart’s quarters, which he believed to be at Cul- 
peper, and find out whether any concentration of infantry was 
taking place there. The importance of this encounter lies in the 
fact that it really ‘ made ’ the Federal cavalry. Hitherto the 
Confederate cavalry had held a marked superiority over their 
opponents. But after Brandy Station the Federal mounted arm 
felt itself fully a match for the enemy’s and no longer feared to " 
meet it on equal terms. In itself the cavalry battle was indecisive. 
Stuart was partially taken by surprise, but by skilful handling of 
his troops retrieved the situatioir, and on the appearance of 
Confederate infantry from Culpeper the Federals retired behind 
the Rappahannock. The only information which Hooker gained, 
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was that there were Confederate infantry at Culpeper, but in what 
strength he did not know. Next day Ewell's Corps, covered by 
Longstreef s, which remained at Culpeper, set out for the Valley ; 
marching seventy miles in three days, it cleared the Federal ganfsons 
out of Winchester and Martinsburg, capturing 4,000 prisoners 
and twenty-eight guns, and oir tlie 15th was crossing the Potomac 
at Williamsport. On the 19th two of Ewell's divisions were at 
Hagerstown and Sharpsburg, whilst his cavalry brigade had pushed 
forward as far as Chambersburg to collect supplies in Pennsyl- 
vania. As early as -June 5th Hooker had suggested to President 
Lincoln that if, as he anticipated, Lee should march for the 
Potomac, he should ‘ pitch into his rear ’ at Fredericksburg ; 
but Lincoln discouraged any idea of crossing the Rappahannock 
southwards, when Lee was marching northwards. Again on the 
loth, after the fight at Brandy Station, Hooker urged upon the 
President that he should be allowed to march straight on Rich- 
mond. But Lincoln repeated his warning against going south of 
the Rappahannock and pointed out that not Richmond, but Lee's 
army was Hooker’s ‘ sure objective point.’ Accordingly on the 
13th Hooker started to move northward from the Rappahannock 
towards Manassas Junction. As soon as Hooker left the Rappa- 
hannock, Hill on the 14th began to move up to Culpeper and 
marching in rear of Longstreet, still at Culpeper, followed Ewell's 
route to the Valley. Longstreet on the 15th began his march 
along the east side of the Blue Ridge, with Stuart's cavalry screen- 
ing his front and right flank, passed through the Blue Ridge at 
Ashby’s and Snicker’s Gaps and joined Hill in the A^alley, on the 
west bank of the Shenandoah. Lee has been criticised for taking 
too great a risk in this flank march round Hooker. His apparent 
audacity has been attributed eitlrer to an overweening contempt 
for Hooker after the failure of his Chanccllorsville campaign or to 
his conviction that anxiety for Washington would prevent the 
Federal Government from taking any steps to interfere with his 
movements. But it seems more likely that Lee had planned every 
move in advance and took all possible precautions to protect his 
widely separated Corps from defeat in detail. It is not to be 
presumed that any single Corps would have stood its ground and 
risked battle against overwhelming numbers. Even when the 
head of Ewell’s column was at Martinsburg and Hill’s Corps was still 
at Fredericksburg seventy-five miles away, so that ‘ the animal must 
be very slim somewhere ’ in Lincoln’s pithy phrase, as he exlrorted 
Hooker to ‘ break him,’ the danger was more apparent than real, 
because Hooker was in process of changing his base from Aquia to 
Alexandria. Lee would have welcomed an attempt on Hooker’s 
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part to force the Blue Ridge gaps, tie would just as soon 
destroy the Army of the Potomac in the Shenandoah Valley as in 
Pennsylvania, and it is not improbable that he sent Longstreet’s 
corps along the east side of the Blue Ridge in the hope of luring 
Hooker into the Valley. Ewell’s Corps was kept for a week in its 
encampment about Hagerstown, ready to recross the Potomac if its 
presence should be required south of the river. 

There was hard cavalry fighting from the lytli to tlte 20th, as 
Stuart and Pleasanton contested the possession of the ‘ gaps ’ in 
the Bull Run Mountains. Stuart’s efforts to prevent the Federal 
cavalry from reaching the Blue Ridge and discovering the Con- 
federate march to the Potomac were vain, and Longstreet had to 
move up infantry to enable him to hold on to the Blue Ridge gaps. 
On the 22nd Lee gave orders to Ewell to advance from Hagerstown 
into Pennsylvania and if Harrisburg ‘ came within his means ’ 
to capture it. On the 23rd Ewell occupied Chambersburg and 
one of his divisional commanders. Early, was on his way to York, 
hoping to capture the railway bridge over the Susquehanna at 
Wrightsville, On the 34th Longstreet' s and Hill's Corps were 
crossing the Potomac at Williamsport and Shepherdstown ; next 
day they w'ere reunited at Hagerstown and moved forward to 
Chambersburg, which they reached on the 27th. On the same 
day Ewell reached Carlisle and the next day his outposts were 
within four miles of Harrisburg. If Early could capture the rail- 
way bridge at Wrightsville, he was to destroy the railway com- 
munications on the further side of the river and then march up 
the left bank and take Harrisburg in the rear. But some Federal 
militia destroyed the bridge before he could reach it. 

Before Lee finally committed himself to an invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania, he endeavoured to create a diversion on tlie south side of the 
Potomac in order to cause some portion of Hooker’s army to be 
detailed for the protection of Washington. I'or this purpose he 
pressed President Davis to order the formation of a skeleton army 
at Culpeper under the command of Beauregard ; his reputation 
would magnify the presence of a force, however small, into a 
serious menace to Washington. Davis was quite unprepared for 
Lee’s request, and as he was at the moment greatly concerned for 
the safety of his own capital owing to the demonstrations of a 
considerable Federal force from Fortress Monroe, he declined to 
send Beauregard or any troops from the Atlantic coast defences 
to Culpeper. 

Lee's plan for the invasion of Pennsylvania was .an advance up 
the Cumberland Valley to the Susquehanna. His right flank 
would be protected by the South Mountain raitge, a continuation 
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of the Blue Ridge, nearly as far as Carlisle. He had agreed with 
Longstreet that the campaign should be offensive in strategy, 
defensive in tactics, and so long as he kept on the west side of the 
mountain range, he could adhere to this policy, but by sending 
Em/l forward to Carlisle he was taking a risk. He was, however, 
adopting the principle of dispersing his army for the purpose of 
subsistence with the intention of concentrating it for battle. He 
only intended to accept battle on his own terms and on ground 
of his own choice. The dwindling man-power of the C(jhfederacy 
demanded, that he should jealously conserve his own army and 
not waste its strength in any reckless offensive. ‘ It was a grave 
risk to send Ewell so far east as Carlisle while the position of the 
Union army was entirely unknowm ’ (Eckenrode and Conrad). 
His ignorance of Hooker’s movements was due to a grave error of 
judgment ; which was to have disastrous conse*quenccs. Stuart, 
who was smarting under the defeat inflicted by Pleasanton, 
approached Lee with a proposal to pass through some one of the 
gaps in the Bull Run Mountains with the larger part of his cavalry, 
attain the enemy’s rear, and passing between his main body and 
Washington cross into Maryland and rejoin Lee north of the 
Potomac. Lee's original intention had been that the cavalry should 
follow Hill's Corps across the river at Shepherdstown and then 
take position on the right of the main army. But his confidence in 
his cavalry commander had grown so great, that he now left it to 
his lieutenant’s discretion whether he should cross on the east or 
west side of the Blue Ridge. Lee almost certainly and Stuart 
probably expected that the crossing could be effected near 
Leesburg. Captain Thomason, Stuart's latest biographer, 
comments as follows : ‘ Lee's instructions to Stuart fall outside, 
even, of that latitude which a general may with propriety extend 
to a trusted subordinate. Questions affecting vitally the opera- 
tions of an army are the affair of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Whatever Stuart's error in judgment, the responsibility lay with 
Lee.’ Stuart started on his adventurous ride at r a.m. of the 
25th, with three of his brigades, leaving the other two to hold the 
Blue Ridge gaps, until Hooker should have definitely committed 
himself to a movement into Maryland. Hooker had been for 
some days encamped on the eastern side of the Bull Run 
Mountains, and Stuart expected to be able to ride through 
his camp area. But on the very day, on which SUiart 
started on his raid. Hooker set his army in motion for the Potomac, 
and the Confederate cavalry found their way blocked by the 2nd 
Federal Corps. Dr. Freeman, who puts the main responsibility 
on Smart, considers that at this point Stuart, finding his way 
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obstructed, sliould have turned back and followed the main anny 
across at Shcpherdstovvn. Stuart’s instructions were ‘ to feel the 
right of Ewell's troops ’ and York had been indicated as the place 
where they would be found ; accordingly he decided to take the 
more direct route, move round Hooker’s rear and cross the river 
between him and Washington. This involved a wide detour and 
he only crossed the Potomac on the night of the 27th at a point 
within twenty miles of Washington. Owing to a variety of 
mischances he did not rejoin Lcr until the afternoon of July 2nd, 
his men and horses completely exhausted,. Thus for the most 
critical week of the campaign Lee had been deprived of the 
‘ eyes ’ of his army, and just as Hooker’s campaign had been 
ruined by the absence of his cavalry on a raid, so Lee's campaign 
was brought to naught for the same rea.son. 

Hooker crossed the Potomac on th.e 25th and 26th ; and estab- 
lished his headquarters near Frederick, Here he covered Washing- 
ton and at the same time threatened Lee's line of communications. 
He proposed to move the I2lh Corps, to be reinforced by the 
garrison of Harper’s Ferry (11,000), up the river in order to 
destroy any bridges which Lee might have built over the Potomac, 
and to stop the flow of supplies which Ewell was sending into 
Virginia. When Flalleck refu.sed to allo^y the ganison to be 
removed from Harper’s Ferry for this purpose, Hooker offered 
his resignation, which was promptly accepted, and Meade, 
commander of the 5th Corps, appointed in his place. To change 
the commander of the Army of the Potomac, when the enemy 
was in the heart of Pennsylvania and a battle, which might very 
possibly decide the issue of the war, was imminent, secm.s so 
grave a step that some explanation is required. After Chancellors- 
ville, Stanton, Secretary of War, and Halleck, General-in-Chief, 
were emphatic that Hooker must not be entrusted with the com- 
mand of the army in another battle. Lincoln, however, had not 
entirely lost faith in Hooker and was willing to give him another 
chance. But when Hooker allowed Lee to cross the Potomac 
unojipo.sed, lie came over to the view of Halleck and Stanton. 
Probably Halleck’s refusal to allow the Harper’s Ferry garrison to 
be moved was designed to provoke Flooker into resignation. 

It was only very late on the night of the 28th that Lee received 
the news that the Federal army had been for four days on the 
north bank of the Potomac and that Hooker had been superseded 
in favour of Meade. The information was brought by one of 
Longstreet’s ‘ scouts ’ (or spies), who had made his vray from 
Washington through Frederick, where he reported the presence 
of three Corps. Hitherto Lee had believed, in the absence of any 
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news from Stuart, that Flooker was still south of the Potomac. 

This did not suit Lee's plans at all ; he had hoped that his advance 
up the Cumberland Valley would bring Hooker rushing up into 
Pennsylvania to prevent him crossing the Susquehanna and that he 
would have a good chance of defeating his Corps in detail, as they 
came up scattered and exhausted by forced marches. To compel 
Plooker to move northv.-ard he had already earlier on the 28th 
ordcied Ewell to move next day on Harrisburg and Hill and 
Lougstteel to follow him to the Susquehanna. Now oi'i’ receiving 
the scout’s report, he countermanded these orders and directed 
a concentration on Cashtown, close to the eastern foot of the 
South Mountain. His reason for coming east of the mountain 
range was to cover the movement of Eivell's Corps, which he had 
ordered to march south from Carlisle on the east of the mountain 
in order to threaten Baltimore and draw the I'ederal army east- 
wards away from his line of communications. All that he knew 
so far was that the enemy was threatening a movement westward 
through the lower ‘ gaps ’ against his crossing-places over the 
Potomac. The new'S of Hoolcer’s removal from command W’as 
somewhat disquieting ; Lee believed tlial he had taken his mea.sure, 
and expected that in Meade he would find a more formidable 
adversary ; but on the otlicr hand the transference of command 
was likely to cause some delay and confusion. Consequently he , 
(.onducted his concentration in leisurely fashion ; the weather 
was inclement and ‘ the march w’as conducted with a view to the 
comfort of the troops.’ He little guessed that the time-factor 
had become all important and that Meade’s army was moving 
northward by forced marches. Not only had Stuart failed him, » 
but the two brigades of cavalry left to guard the Blue Ridge gaps, 
instead of rejoining the army after Hooker crossed the Potomac, 
bad remained where they were in Virginia. On the 29th Lee sent 
an order to the cavalry commander on the Blue Ridge to hasten 
to the front, but these brigades did not arrive in time to take any 
part in the battle. Lee’s plan of a concentration at Ca.shtown was 
judicious, and in keeping with his policy of pursuing defensive 
tactics. He would be quite safe against an attack from the east, 
with a good road behind him through tire mountains to Chambers- 
burg, by which he could withdraw his troops through the pass, 
if lie preferred to give battle on the west .side of the range. If the 
enemy tried to move into tire Cumberland Valley by the lower 
passes, Longstreet's Corps moving slowly up from Chambersburg 
would still be in a position to deal with any such attempt. It has 
been repeatedly stated and perhaps generally believed that Lee 
intended to fight at Gettysburg, But the only mention of Gettys- 
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buig in hisi ordeis for the 29th is to be found in Ids instructions to 
Ewell, telling his lieutenant that from Heidlersburg he can follow 
the direct road to Cashtown or take the longer but better road 
through Gettysburg. Neither Lee nor Meade originally planned 
to fight at Gettysburg. Both desired a defensive battle, Lee at 
Cashtown, eight mile.s west of Gettysburg, and Meade on Pipe 
Creek, ten or twelve miles cast. 

Meade, who had been dragged out of bed in the small hours of 
the 28th "to ride to Hooker’s headquarters and formally relieve 
him of the command — so afraid had the Government become, 
lest the Army of the Potomac should fin d it.self committed to battle, 
with Hooker still in command — promptly decided that he must 
set his army at once in motion for the Susquehanna in order to 
prevent Lee frorq crossing that river — for he would then have 
Harrisburg and Philadelphia at his mercy — and at the same time 
keep Washington and Baltimore covered. To protect the latter 
city he was pushing the 6th Corps on his right somewhat to the 
north-east and fixed his base at Westminster, thirty miles north of 
Baltimore, with which it was connected by a branch line of railway. 
Some ten miles beyond Westminster runs Pipe Creek, a tributary 
of the Monocacy. Behind this stream Meade proposed to make 
his stand, if, as he w'as inclined to anticipate, Lee came south from 
the Susquehanna to attack Baltimore. Close in his rear he would 
have Parr’s Ridge, which would secure his retreat in case of defeat 
in the same w'ay as South Mountain secured Lee's. PIc was not, 
how’ever, any more than Lee irrevocably committed to the defen- 
sive. He W'as prepared to take the offensive, if a favourable 
opportunity offered. Tw'o forced marches had brought the 
Federal left wing near to Lee's main body on the evening of the 
30th, and chance made Gettysburg the battlefield. 

Heth's division of Hill's Corps had reached Cashtown on the 
29th, and next day Pettigrew's brigade was sent forward to 
Gettysburg to sec if they could find any shoes in the town. On 
their approach they found it already occupied by Federal cavalry, 
^vho had just entered it, and Pettigrew, who had no orders to 
precipitate an engagement, retired to Cashtown. As Hill was at 
Cashtown for the express purpose of covering Ewell’s march and 
Ewell was very likely to take the Gettysburg road, on July ist Hill 
sent Heth’s division forward to make a reconnaissance in force. 
About a mile or so west of Gettysburg Heth encountered Buford’s 
cavalry division (Meade’s two other cavalry divisions had been 
detached in pursuit of Stuart) occupying a strong position and 
evidently resolved to check his further progress. Buford seems 
to have been the first man in either army to appreciate the 
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sUiitcgicul importance of Gettysburg, the meeting-place of some 
dozen roads from all points of the compass, and he sent back word 
to Reynolds, commanding Meade’s left wing, to hurry up troops 
to his support. Part of the ist Corps came up in time to reinforce 
the dismounted cavalry, and Heth’s leading brigades were roughly 
handled. He in turn called upon Fmder's division, which with 
mil had reached Cashtown the previous evening. Presently the 
iith Corps came up to the help of the ist. Reynolds was killed 
very early in the day and Howard succeeded to the coinmand of 
the two Corps. Next, Ewell’s two divisions (his third division had 
marched from Carlisle west of the mountains with the trains) 
appeared upon the scene and dashed into the fray, Howard 
attempted to hold Seminary Ridge against the twofold attack ; but 
as at Chancellorsville, his right was ‘ in the air,’ and Early, 
coming in from the north-east fell upon his flahk. The Federals 
were driven from the ridge and after a vain attempt to make a 
stand in Gettysburg, retreated to Cemetery Hill on the opposite 
side of the valley, where a Federal division had been left to en- 
trench itself. Two Federal Corps had been severely defeated 
by four Confederate divisions on the first day of the battle. 
But Lee failed to crown his victory with the capture of Cemetery 
Hill. If this position had fallen into the hands of the Confederates 
that evening, the battle of Gettysburg would have begun and 
ended on July ist and Meade would have fallen back to his 
selected position on Pipe Creek. Ewell, the senior of the two 
Corps commanders on the field, was directed to storm the hill, 

‘ if practicable,’ Exercising the discretion thus given him, he 
decided that it w^as not practicable. Lee would have done better 
to leave his lieutenant, who had had so brief an experience of a 
Corps command, no discretion in the matter. He himself was on 
the field and should have taken the responsibility of issuing a 
direct order. Hill is generally held responsible for precipitating a 
general engagement against the wish of his Commander-in-Chief 
and on ground several miles beyond that which had been selected 
for battle. But Dr. Freeman accepting Heth’s evidence lays the 
responsibility directly upon Lee. According to Heth’s version, 
the battle had been broken off after the initial repulse of his 
division’s attack, but Lee himself ordered it to be renewed. Lee is 
represented as seeing that with Hill pushing forward from the 
west and Ewell coming in from the north, the Federal force in his 
front could be overwhelmed. Lee may well have thought that 
this was the opportunity for which he had been hoping, and that 
here he might begin the work of crushing Meade’s Corps in 
detail. 
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Meade on receiving liie news of Reynolds’s death sent 
Hancock, the recently appointed commander of the 24id Corps, to 
take command of the troops at Gettysburg and report whether 
a good position for fighting a battle could be found there. On 
receiving his report, which wa.s not, however, particularly 
encouraging, he ordered a general advance of all his Corps to 
Gettysburg. It now became a race between the two commandcr.s, 
which could concentrate his forces there first. The odds were 
rather in favour of Lee. On the evening of the ist two of his three 
Corps were on the ground, but the inarch of Lmigstreet's Corps was 
delayed by the trains of the other two Corps moving on the same 
road. Meade's Corps were more scattered, but most of them had a 
road of their own on which they could move unobstructed. His 
largest Corps, the 6th Corps under Sedgwick, w'as, however, 
thirty-four miles from the battlefield. Lee on the 2 nd was bound 
to take the offensive, because ho had advanced so far from the 
South Mountain, that he could no longer be sure of being able to 
subsist his army if he remained on the defensive, especially m the 
absence of his cav'alry. He proposed to attack the enemy’s left 
flanlc with Longstreet's Corps ; as the Confederate advance 
progressed northward, the attack would be taken up by Hill's 
divisions in succession, and at the same time Ewell was to attack 
the northern end of Meade’s line. Undoubtedly the attack was 
intended to be made at an early hour, and if it had been delivered 
before 7 a.m., it would have had a fair chance of success. Unfor- 
tunately Longstrect did not see eye to eye with his chief. He was, 
as usual, opposed to an offensive and urged that the army should 
be moved round Meade’s left, and a position taken up between him 
and Washington, which would, he thought, compel the Federals 
to become the assailants. But such a movement witli no cavalry 
to screen it would have been slow and risky and would not have 
prevented Meade from retiring to Pipe Creek. It is not easy to see 
how any move of the kind suggested by Longstnet could have 
compelled Meade to give battle against his will, unless indeed he 
received direct orders from his Government to do so ; besides, 
the Confederates could not have long maintained any position, 
which they might take up, lor lack of supplies. Longstrect, 
however, was a very stubborn, self-willed man, who secretly 
believed himself a better general than. Lee, and instead of canying 
out his chief’s wishes he argued for hours in support of his own 
plan. It is generally admitted that Lee gave him no direct order to 
attack till ii a.m., but it had been Lee's usual practice to outline 
his plan of action and leave it to his lieutenants to carry it out 
with the least possible delay. This method had worked well 
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enough with Jackson ; it entirely failed with Lonpdreet. Even 
after the direct order was finally given, Longsireet still dallied and 
his attack was not delivered until the middle of the afternoon. 
By that time even Sedgwick’s Corps had reached the field, and 
Longstreet was still short of Pickett's division. Meade’s position 
was a strong one, occupying Cemetery Ridge, which started at 
Cemetery Hill about half a mile south of Gettysburg and continued 
for nearly two miles, rising at the southern end into two rocky hills 
called the “ Round Tops.” The Federal line, which afCcmetery 
Hill was bent back SQuth-east for half a mile to Culp’s Hill, was 
about three miles long, convex, so reinforcements could be rapidly 
moved from any one point to any other. Lee's line on the opposite 
Seminary Ridge was five miles long and concave, and ‘ to move 
from point to point required long round-about marches, often 
exposed to the enemy’s view.’ {Alexander.) * An unlooked-for 
piece of good luck made amends for Longstreet’s delay. The 
commander of the Federal 3rd Corps, thinking that his position, 
where the ridge was at its lowest, was commanded by an inter- 
mediate ridge, along which ran the Emmitsburg road, had on his 
own initiative advanced his line to the latter lidge, where it 
presented a salient to the enemy’s attack and left the Round Tops 
uncovered. This Corps in its exposed position suffered terrible 
punishment at the hands of Loiigstreet, and the Round Tops 
narrowly escaped capture. They were only saved by the initiative 
of Warren, Meade's chief engineer, who took the responsibility of 
diverting troops sent to aid the 3rd Corps to Little Round Top, the 
more northerly of the two liills. If that had fallen into the hands 
of the Confederates, Meade would have been forced to withdraw 
his line from Cemetery Ridge. As it was, he was hard put to it to 
hold the ridge, but he brought up reserves from all parts of the 
field. Eventually the 3rd Corps was driven back to its old 
position, which it had left, and there held fast. But the Confeder- 
ates established themselves at the base of the two Round Tops. 
On Longstreet' s left the attack was taken up by three brigades of 
Anderson's division of Hill's Corps, and two of these reached the 
crest of the ridge and for a moment got in among the Federal 
batteries. But their attacks were not co-ordinated ; the brigades 
attacked in succession and independently ; in no case was any 
support afforded, and each in turn was repulsed by the reinforce- 
ments rushed up by Meade. Anderson's two other brigades and 
Heth's and Pender's divisions of Hill’s Corps took no part in the 
second day’s battle. Ewell’s Corps attacked the northern end of 
the ridge very late in the day, long after Lotigstreefs battle had 
begun. Johnson’s division assailed Culp’s Hill and secured a 
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footing there, occupying about 9 p.m. some trenches, from which 
the defenders had been withdrawn to reinforce the left wing. 
Early attacked Cemetery Hill about sunset with two brigades. 
They stormed the hill and laid hands upon the Federal guns, but 
again 110 support was forthcoming. Rodes's division, which should 
have supported Early’s attack, had been kept by Ezvell in the posi- 
tion, which it had occupied on the first day, on the north-west 
edge of the town, and was unable to get up in time to prevent 
Early's rr&n from being dislodged from the ground, which they 
had so gallantly won. All through this. day’s fighting there 
was on the Confederate side a marked lack of co-ordination. 
Alexander sums up the situation as follows : ‘ Longstreet, with 
eleven brigades, in seven piecemeal attacks, drives back six 
Federal brigades, which, being gradually reinforced by eighteen 
fresh brigades. Check the Confederate advance and recover 
part of the lost ground, before night ends the conflict. Co- 
operative attacks by Ewell and Hill, ordered by Lee, fail to be 
effective, because both Ewell and Hill had failed to have their 
divisions in proper positions for the charge long before the moment 
arrived, although each had had ample time.’ But Lee must 
share with his lieutenants the responsibility for the comparative 
failure of the Confederate offensive on the and. He never 
seemed to be in the right place on that day ; otherwise he might 
have corrected the mistakes made by his subordinates and seen 
that they executed the orders as they had been given. His concep- 
tion, that the Commander-in-Chief’s functions ceased, when he 
had brought his troops on to the battlefield and that the handling 
of the troops in action must be left to his lieutenants, was carried 
too far ; as Dr. Freeman has written, it is hardly too much to 
say that on this day the Army of Northern Virginia had no com- 
mander-in-chief. If Jackson had been in command of either 
wing, the result would have been very different ; either the Round 
Tops or Cemetery Hill w'ould have been captured ; but the new 
Corps commanders entirely failed to measure up to their responsi- 
bilities, and Longstreet's stubborn ill-humour caused him to miss 
the last chance of turning the Federal left flank. The recon- 
naissance work of the Confederate staff had been deplorable ; 
neither Lee nor Longstreet seems to have had any clear idea where 
the Federal left rested. From the original orders given by Lee 
to Longstreet and passed on by the latter to his divisional com- 
manders, it would almost seem that they imagined the Federal 
line on Cemetery Ridge to run, not north and south, but east and 
west. 

On July 3rd Lee was obliged to renew his attack, if only to 
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secure his i-etreat across the South Mountain. JJut he had not 
yet abandoned hope of defeating Meade. He had gained ground 
on both flanks in the battle of the and, although the effect of these 
gains was exaggerated. He believed that Longstreet had gained a 
position on the Emmitsburg road, from which the artillery could 
bring to bear enfilade fire on Cemetery Ridge, and Ewell, who 
from the first had held that Culp’s Hill was the key to the northern 
end of the Federal line and that its capture would compel the 
evacuation of Cemetery Hill, was confident of improving the 
success, which he. had already gained. Pickett's division of 
Longstreet’s Corps had come upon the field and Stuart’s cavalry 
had rejoined the army at last. Lee had one entirely fresh division 
at his disposal and neither Heth's and Pender’s divisions had been 
engaged on the second day nor two brigades of^Attderson's division 
on either day, whereas all of Meade’s Corps had been thrown 
into the fight on July 2nd. But on the other hand Longstreet’ s other 
divisions had suffered such heavy losses, that they were no longer 
able to take the offensive, while Meade’s 6th Corps was still 
practically intact. Lee therefore abandoned his original idea of 
renewing the attack on the Round Tops with the whole of 
Longstreet's Corps and decided to launch his final onslaught 
against the enemy left centre at the point, where on the previous 
day one of Anderson’s brigades had broken through the Federal 
line. For that purpose he placed at Longstreet’s disposal Pickett’s 
and Heth's divisions (the latter now under the command of 
Pettigrew) ; two of Pender’s brigades were to support Pettigrew 
and one of Anderson’s to cover Pickett’s right flank. The attacking 
column would consist of about 15,000 men. Lee intended that 
this attack should be made in conjunction with Ewell's assault of 
the Federal right, and that if Pickett and Pettigrew won the ridge 
the rest of his army should advance against Meade’s line of battle. 
He believed that ‘ with proper concert of action and with the 
increased support that the positions gained on the right would 
enable the artillery to render the assaulting columns, we should 
ultimately succeed.’ But ‘ concert of action ’ was as far to seek 
on the 3rd as it had been the day before. Ewell during the night 
had reinforced Johnson with three brigades from his other two 
divisions, and ordered his attack to commence at daybreak under 
the impression that this was the hour fixed for Longstreet’s attack. 
But no such order had been given to Longstreet, who on the morn- 
ing of the 3rd was still urging a movement round Meade’s left, 
‘ though such an operation was now absurd in view of the losses 
the army had sustained and the small amount of ammunition left ’ 
(Eckenrode and Conrad). It was the Federals who took the 
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initiative on Cnip's Hill. Setkirig lo regain their lost trenches, 
they opened their attack in ' the grey of the dawn ’ and after 
several hours’ hard fighting Johnson was driven off the hill. 
Before noon the Battle on EivtU's front had come to an end and no 
further movemettt was attempted by his Corps on that day. His 
other two divisions, weakened by the withdrawal of the three 
brigades, which were not returned to them after Johnsons defeat, 
were reduced to the defensive. ‘ Pickett's charge ’ was to be 
preceded 8y a tremendous bombardment of Cemetery Ridge, 
which was expected to silence the Federal artillery. One hundred 
and thirty-eight guns had been massed on or near the Emmilsburg 
road and on the Seminary Ridge, and opened fire at i p.m. These 
batteries were badly handled ; little or no attempt was made to 
bring an enfilade fire to bear on selected points of the Federal 
line ; most of the guns blazed away straight in front of them and 
their fire passed over the crest of the ridge and did little damage 
lo the I'ederal infantry, who were well sheltered. The Fedcrals 
owing to the convexity of their line could only reply with eighty 
guns, but Hunt, the commander of the artillery and the ablest 
artillerist of his day in America, handled his guns with great skill, 
replacing disabled batteries from his reserves and husbanding his 
ammunition for the infantry attack, which he knew must follow. 
Longstreet, who despaired of success, could not bring him.self 
to give the signal, which would send Pickett’s men to their death, 
and delegated the responsibility to Alexander, his chief of artillery. 
After the artillery duel had lasted about half an hour, the Federal 
fire began deliberately to slacken. By this time the Confederate 
ammunition, was beginning to run short and Alexander sent a 
message to Pickett : ‘ Come quick or my ammunition will not 
let me support you properly.’ It took some lime to lead the 
infantry out of the thick woods behind the Seminary Ridge, 
where they had been sheltering during the cannonade, and it was 
not till 2.30 p.m. that they advanced in line of battle. At this 
critical moment the Confederate ammunition gave out and most 
of the guns became silent. The batteries had been directed ' lo 
be pushed forward as the infantry progressed, protect their 
flanks and support their attacks closely.’ The ground was not 
unfavourable for the movement of artillery, being nearly level 
though slightly undulating with a gentle slope to the crests of the 
two ridges. But Alexander could only find some fifteen guns, 
which still possessed ammunition. These he advanced behind 
Pickett s division and opened fire from the west side of the 
Emmittsburg road. As soon as the infantry crossed this road, 
the EAdcral batteries opened upon them, enfilading them both 
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from Little Round Top and Cemetery Hill. 'I'he distance 
between the ridges was 1,400 yards, and the Federal infantry 
reserved their fire until the enemy rverc within 200 yards. I’he 
left of Pettigrew’s division, enfiladed from Cemetery Hill, soon 
began to crumble, but the right brigade and Pender’s two support- 
ing brigades linked up with Pickett’s division and reached the 
Federal lines. The stone wail, behind which the first line of 
Gibbon’s division of the and Corps was posted, was^carried at 
several points and for several minutes a desperate lutnd-to-hand 
fight was waged at. and beyond the wall. Pickett’s charge had 
broken the Federal line, but no supports were at hand to make 
good the breach ; the brigade, which shotdd liave covered his 
right flank, received its orders too late, and the attack had been 
repulsed before it began its advance towards ,,the ridge. Noting 
the absence of any protective force Hancock advanced a brigade, 
which poured a heavy fire into Pickett’s e-x.posed right fiank and 
rear, and the small bodies of Confederates who had crossed tlie 
wall were practically swallowed up by the Northern reinforce- 
ments, which were rushed up to repair the breach. Lee had made 
hi,s last throw and lost. Meade has been much criticised for not 
following up Pickett's repulse by a counterstroke with Sedg- 
tvick’s Corps ; but General Hunt justifies him ; ‘ An advance of 
30,000 men from Cemetery Ridge in the face of the 140 guns 
then in position would have been stark madness.’ The Federal 
commander could not know, that the Confederate artillery 
ammunition was almost exhausted, and two of Longstreet’s 
divisions and half of Hill’s Corps still stood in line of battle. 
'Fhe inefficiency of the Confederate staff avork is shown by the 
fact that the really vulnerable point in the Federal position was 
never discovered, ff’his was the salient at Cemetery Hill. Here 
and here alone an effective cross-fire could have been brought to 
bear upon the Federal defences. Rodes’s division on the night 
of the 2nd had occupied a sheltered position within 500 yards of 
its W'est face. ‘ From nowhere else was there so short and 
unobstructed an approach to the Federal line, and one so free 
from flank fire. On the north-east, at but little greater distance, 
was the position whence Early’s two brigades the evening before 
had successfully carried the east face of the same salient. Within 
the edge of the town between these two positions w'as abundant 
opportunity to accumulate troops and to establish guns at close 
range ’ {Alexander). That the position might possibly have been 
caiTied if Pickett’s charge had been made at dawn, carrying with 
it some element of surprise, and through the town, is also the 
opinion of Eckenrode and Conrad. 
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It had been Lee's intention on the evening of July ist to make 
his main attack next morning against this salient with Ewell's 
and Hill's Corps, both of which had all their divisions on the 
ground ; but the two commanders were reluctant to face the 
responsibility, and persuaded Lee to attack the Federal left, thus 
transferring the conduct of the main attack to Longstreet, who 
was absent from the conference. Lee then proposed in that case 
to move Eioell's Corps more to the right in order to bring it into 
closer contact with Hill's Corps on the Seminaiy Ridge and 
shorten his line. But Ewell was so anxious to attack Culp’s Flill, 
that Lee deferred to his judgment and allowed his Corps to remain 
where it was. Next morning, when he encountered Longstreet' s 
opposition to the proposed attack on Meade’s left flank, Lee 
again visited his two junior Corps commanders and urged that 
they should make lire main attack on Meade’s right. But they 
were still unwilling to take the risk, and Longstreet received his 
orders. The chief weakness in Lee's character as a commander 
was his excessive amiability. He was too anxious to avoid giving 
offence — a fault from which his great rival Grant never suffered 
— and refrained from forcing his views upon unwilling recipients. 
In this case his judgment was sound. Cemetery Hill was the 
vulnerable spot in Meade’s position ; if, however, Lee forbore 
to take advantage of it and decided to attack at the other end of 
Meade’s line, then he must contract his own lines and Johnson's 
division should not have been left in front of Culp’s Hill. If 
Lee had not deferred his judgment to that of his subordinates, 
the second day’s battle might have run a very different course. 
At Gettysburg Lee was at his worst ; not only was his reluctance 
to discipline his lieutenants most marked, but his nerves were 
‘ on edge ’ owing to the inexplicable failure of Stuart to report. 
Scheibert, a Prussian officer with the Confederate army during 
this campaign, bears witness to Lee’s obvious nervousness, which 
communicated itself to his subordinates. He had believed his 
army invincible, a belief shared by the army itself, and he now 
found that he had tried it beyond its strength. 

As after the Antietam, Lee did not immediately retreat, but 
stood his ground for another day, hoping that Meade might be 
tempted to attack in his turn ; the Confederates had found that 
they had after all enough ammunition for one more day’s fight. 
He began his retreat on the night of the 4th. On the 6th his army 
reached Hagerstown and his trains were at Williamsport. But 
he found the Potomac in flood, and his pontoon bridge at Falling 
Waters had been partially destroyed by a raiding party from 
Frederick. It was a week before the bridge was repaired and the 
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ford at Williamsport became passable. During those days Lee 
entrenched a very strong position nearly ten miles long from the 
heights above Hagerstown to the river, covering both the bridge 
and the ford, and during the interval a fresh supply of ammunition 
reached him from the Valley. Meade’s pursuit was slow ; instead 
of directly following Lee's retreat through the South Mountain, 
he took the longer route through Frederick and only arrived before 
the Hagerstown lines on the 12th. Fie would have attacked on 
the 14th, but Lee had already got his army across the previous 
night. 

Estimates of the strength and the losses of the two armies at 
Gettysburg vary widely, but Colonel T. L. Livermore, who is 
the recognised authority on this subject, gives Meade 8S,ooo and 
Lee 75,000 men and estimates the Federal lo«ses at 23,000 and 
those of the Confederates at 28,000. 

Meade followed Lee across the Potomac, keeping on the east 
side of the Blue Ridge. Eventually Lee fell back behind the 
Rapidan and Meade advanced to Culpeper. In September both 
armies were called upon to send troops to Tennessee. Two 
divisions under Longstreet were despatched to reinforce Bragg, 
who was on the point of being driven from Chattanooga, and 
after Rosecrans’s defeat at Chickamauga a composite Corps 
under Hooker was detached from the Army of the Potomac to 
raise the siege of Chattanooga. In October Lee took the offensive, 
hoping to serve Meade as he had seiwed Pope, but the Federals 
retreated across the Rappahannock. Lee failed to prevent them 
falling back across Bull Run and retired first behind the Rappa- 
hannock and finally behind the Rapidan. At the end of November 
Meade attempted an elaborate manoeuvre, in some way an 
anticipation of Grant’s next spring. Meade planned to cross the 
Rapidan in three columns below Lee's right and establish them 
on the turnpike and the Plank road. They were then to follow 
these roads westwards and fall upon Lee's right flank, before it 
could be reinforced by the other Corps from the upper fords. 
The operation required very accurate timing across very difficult 
country. It may be doubted whether it ever had much chance 
of success. But it convinced Meade, that he had not in his army 
five lieutenants competent to command army Corps, and he 
therefore decided to reorganise his army into three Corps under 
Hancock, Warren, and Sedgwick; the ist and 3rd Corps were 
abolished and their divisions distributed among the other three. 

In the East the close of 1863 found the two rival armies, each 
with a victory to its credit, very nearly in the same positions as 
at the beginning of the year, but in the West the Federals had 
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gained two decisive successes at Vicksburg and Chattanooga, the 
two places of the greatest strategical importance (after Richmond) 
in the Confederacy. The capture of Vicksburg, closely followed 
by that of Port Hudson, secured to the Federals control of lire 
Mississippi throughout its entire course and cut off the Trans- 
Mississippi from the rest of the South. The occupation of Chatta- 
nooga secured Middle and East Tennessee, and opened the road 
into the Ijeart of Georgia. The campaign of Vicksburg is justly 
accounted Grant’s greatest achievement, and it cannot be too 
highly praised, though not for some of the reasons generally 
given. The problem, which Grant had to solve, was how to get 
his troops on to the high land in rear of Vicksburg. During 
February and March, when land operations were impossible 
owing to the floods, he made four attempts more or less simul- 
taneous to move his troops by water to the left bank of the river 
either above or below the city. IVo of these aimed at crossing 
the Yazoo basin and effecting a landing above Playnes’s Bluff, 
where Sherman had suffered his reverse in December. Of the 
other two one was the coirstruction of a canal across the peninsula 
opposite Vicksburg, by which troops might be moved on transports 
below the city out of reach of the Confederate batteries ; the other 
was the opening of a passage from Lake Providence sixty miles 
above Vicksburg through two bayous into the tributaries of the 
Red River, thence into the Red River itself and finally into the 
Mississippi. It would have been a long and roundabout route 
covering several hundred miles, but might have been useful foi 
sending reinforcements to Banks in his operation against Por1 
Hudson. From Grant’s own account it does not appear that he 
ever had much confidence in any of these plans, but he pursuec 
them for the purpose of distracting the enemy, finding work te 
keep his soldiers in health, and deceiving the politicians a 
Washington into the belief that he was really making progress 
From the first he seems to have had in his mind tlie plan, whicl 
he ultimately put into execution, viz., to wait till the water 
subsided and then move his troops overland down the west ban! 
and land them in transports below Vicksburg. To accompiis] 
this, the fleet must escort the transports past the Vicksburi 
batteries. This took place on the night of April i6th, whei 
seven armoured gunboats and two transports effected the passage 
one transport was lost. Six nights later five out of six transport 
unescorted ran past the batteries. The transports were all lade; 
with stores for the troops. After an unsuccessful attempt to silenc 
the Grand Gulf batteries, thirty miles below Vicksburg, Gran 
on April 30th got hi.s troops across the river at Bruinsburg, si 
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miles lower down. The landing was unopposed and McClernand’s 
Corps at once pushed forward towards Port Gibson, which was 
connected by a short line of rail with Grand Gulf. 'I'he Con- 
federate commander, Pemberton, had been completely deceived 
by Grant’s many feints. As commander of the Department of 
Mississippi and Louisiana, he was responsible for the safety of 
Port Hudson as well as of Vicksburg. He had none too many 
troops, about 50,000 in all, for the dual task. His c^wn head- 
quarters were at Jackson and he was trying to hold the whole 
Vicksburg line from- Haynes’s Bluff to Grand Gulf. He was, 
moreover, devoid of cavalry ; by Johnston’s orders he had sent 
all his mounted troops to Bragg. Early in April he had come to 
the conclusion that Grant was preparing to withdraw from before 
Vicksburg and reinforce Rosecrans, and sent,, three brigades of 
infantry to Bragg's aid. Part of these were now hastily recalled, 
but part had already reached Chattanooga. At the moment of 
Grant’s landing, his attention was still further distracted by a 
demonstration against Haynes’s Bluff undertaken by Sherman with 
one division up the Yazoo in company with the rest of the Federal 
fleet, and by Grierson’s cavalry raid. 'Phree cavalry regiments 
started on April 17th from La Grange and rode right through the 
State of Mississippi, reaching Baton Rouge on May 2nd after 
doing considerable damage to the railways connecting Jackson 
with Meridian and New Orleans — ^perhaps the most successful 
cavalry raid of the war. Consequently Pemberton could only 
muster four brigades to meet McClernand’s advance. Two of 
McPherson’s divisions followed McClernand across the river. 
The Confederates were defeated on May ist, and abandoned 
Port Gibson and Grand Gulf on the 2nd. Next day Grant 
occupied Grand Gulf and established his base there. He had 
now secured a safe position with 28,000 men on the uplands, his 
left flank protected by the Big Black river, while at Grand Gulf he 
was in touch with Porter’s gunboats. Now that he was in posses- 
sion of the bluffs, he could reasonably expect to hold his own, 
until the rest of his troops joined him, viz. McPherson’s third 
division and Sherman’s Corps. This would give him a force of 
between 40,000 and 50,000 men, and 10,000 more could in case 
of emergency be forwarded from Memphis. By this time it 
was plain, that Pemberton had not under his immediate command 
sufficient troops to drive him from his position. (Writing twenty 
years later Grant credited Pemberton with nearly 60,000 men, 
nearly double his actual force.) The only risk was that large 
reinforcements might reach him via Jackson. 

In this position, had Lee orjaclison been in Grant’s place, they 
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would perhaps have made a dash for the railway in order to cut 
off the flow of possible reinforcements. But Grant was taking 
no unnecessary risks. He remained where he was till the 7th, 
when Sherman arrived escorting a wagon train of supplies, which 
had been brought down the right bank of the Mississippi and 
ferried across to Grand Gulf. It had been his original intention 
to detach one Corps to Banks to ensure the speedy reduction of 
Port Hudson, and upon the return of that Corps with a reinforce- 
ment of 15,000 men from Banks to commence operations against 
Vicksburg, making New Orleans his base instead of Memphis. 
But on hearing from Banks that he could not commence operations 
against Port Hudson till May loth and that his whole field force 
would only number 15,000, he decided to wait no longer. The 
reinforcements, which in the meantime would reach Petnberton, 
would probably outnumber those which he might get from Banks. 
Time was on the Confederate side. Accordingly he commenced 
a cautious movement towards the railway to intervene between 
Vicksburg and Jackson, and defeat in detail the Confederate 
forces concentrating at those two places. With his left wing he 
hugged the Big Black river, whose ferries he kept closely guarded, 
and thus forced Pemberton to envisage the possibility of his cross- 
ing that river and striking straight for Vicksburg. McPherson’s 
Corps on the right advanced towards Jackson. Sherman was 
held in reserve to support either wing, if required. Till the I3th 
Grant moved with deliberate caution, his chief object being to 
keep his army well together. Tw'elve days after the landing at 
Bruinsburg his most advanced troops had only covered sixty 
miles. But on the 12th McPherson on his way to Jackson 
encountered near Raymond a Confederate brigade coming up 
from Port Hudson. He put this in retreat for Jackson and from 
prisoners learnt that troops were concentrating there and that 
Johnston was on his way to take command in person. 

Johnston at the end of 1862 had been placed in general control 
of the three Western Departments of Tennessee (Bragg), 
Mississippi (Pemberton), and the Trans-Mississippi (Kirby 
Smith). But he was in bad health, having barely recovered from 
the wounds received at the battle of Seven Pines, and his control 
was so ill-defined as to be little more than nominal. From the 
outset both Vicksburg and Chattanooga were objects of much 
anxiety. He vainly represented to the President that ‘ the great 
distance between the Armies of Tennessee and Mississippi, and 
the fact that they had different objects and adversaries made it 
impossible to combine their action.’ To strengthen Vicksburg 
against an attack he would have brought reinforcements across 
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from Arkansas, where, as he maintained, General Holmes had 
under his command 50.000 men with no enemy force near him. 
The President would give no orders to this effect. Undoubtedly 
numbers were paggerated, but the probable reason for 
the President’s refusal is that he Icnew how unpopular service 
on the eastern side of the Mississippi was with the Trans- 
Mississippi soldiers, and feared that the Governors of those 
States would make trouble. Consequently the Presidcnt^cxpected 
Johnston to reinforce Vicksburg from Biagg’s army. "’This he 
was most reluctant to. do ; he held that, if Holmes’s troops were 
not to be brought across the river, the Government must make 
their choice between Mississippi and Tennessee ; he could not 
guarantee to keep both safe and he was more concerned to secure 
Chattanooga, since the importance of Vicksburg seemed to him 
greatly reduced by the power of the Federal ironclads to run the 
Vicksburg batteries. However, on May 9th he received orders 
from Richmond to go immediately to Mississippi, take chief 
command of the forces there and arrange for the prompt despatch 
of ‘ 3,000 good troops ’ from Bragg's army. He reached Jackson 
on the night of the 13th and found two brigades there and two 
more expected next day. But he also found that railway com- 
munication with Vicksburg had been broken that day by the 
enemy occupation of Clinton, and telegraphed the despondent 
message to Richmond : ‘ I am too late.’ 

As soon as Giant received McPhei son’s news from Raymond, 
he determined to ‘ turn the whole column towards Jackson and 
capture that place without delay. All the enemy’s supplies of 
men and stores would come by that point. As I hoped in the 
end to besiege Vicksburg, I must first destroy all possibility of aid. 
I therefore determined to move swiftly towards Jackson, destroy 
or drive any force in that direction, and then turn on Pemberton. 
But by moving on Jackson, I cut my own communications. So 
I decided to have none. To cut loose altogether from my base 
and move my whole force eastward. I then had no fears of my 
communications, and if I moved quickly enough, could turn 
upon Pemberton before he could attack me in the rear ’ (Grant’s 
Personal Memoirs). The risk which Grant took in cutting loose 
from his base was but slight. He had already proved that his 
troops could live on the country. The only supplies which his 
trains need carry were ammunition, biscuit, coffee, and salt. 
A second wagon-train had come up on the nth and 200 more 
wagons were near at hand under the escort of Blair’s division of 
Sherman’s Corps. If Grant abandoned his base at Grand Gulf, 
he could cross the Big Black river and march to Haynes’s Bluff, 
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which was not fortified by nature against any attack from the rear. 
There, with the assistance of the Federal war vessels in the Yazoo, 
he could establish a fresh base. He was already between Pemberton 
and Johnston, and the chances of their forces being able to effect 
a concentration against him were but small. Having come to 
this resolution. Grant moved with great rapidity. On the 13th 
McPherson marched to Clinton on the railway, whence next day 
he was to continue his advance on Jackson. Sherman was moved 
up to advance on McPherson’s right to Jackson, and McClernand 
covered the rear against any attack from Pemberton and awaited 


the arrival of Blair’s train. On the morning of the 14th Sherman 
and McPherson were converging on Jackson. Johnston with 
only two brigades under his hand could only fight a rear-guard 
action to cover the removal of stores by train and then retreated 
up the Canton road. Grant left Sherman in Jackson to destroy 
the railways. McClernand and McPherson w'ere ordered to 
move west against Pemberton, whom Grant from an intercepted 
despatch expected to be advancing along the railway to Clinton to 
cut his way through to Jackson. That unlucky general having con- 
centrated three divisions behind the Big Black river, was marching 
southward against Grant’s non-existent line of communications 
in disregard of Johnston's orders issued on the night of the 13th ; 
a second order issued two nights later, calling upon him still to 
march to Clinton in order to effect a concentration with Johnston, 
who hoped to bring 6,000 men from Calhoun, caused him this 
time to try to carry out his superior’s instructions and on the i6th 
he was moving eastward only to find the Federals marching in 
force against him. He tried to fall back to Edwards Station, 
hoping to reach Johnston by a more northern road. But the two 
armies had approached too close to each other, and he was forced 
to stand and offer battle at Champion’s Hill. He was heavily 
defeated and having lost the road by which he hoped to join 
Johnston, he attempted to make a stand next day at the railway 
bridge over the Big Black. The Confederates made but a brief 
resistance and were quickly in full retreat for Vicksburg but 
they succeeded in destroying the bridge. The loss of the Big 
Black line rendered Haynes’s Bluff untenable and on the i8th 
Sherman having crossed the river higher up by a pontoon bridge 
was m possession of the heights overlooking the Yazoo On tL 
19th Grant attacked Vicksburg, but was repulsed by trooos who 
had recovered their morale as soon as they found themselves 
behind entrenchments. He repeated the attack with less iustifica- 
tion on the 22nd and met with a second repulse He now sat 
down to a regular siege of the city. Large reinforcements reached 
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him iiiid before the end his army had risen from <^3,000 to 72,000. 
He threw up a line of circumvailation to shut the garrison in and 
a line of countervallation to shut Juhmion out and formed a cover- 
ing force of seven divisions under Sherman. The only hope for 
Vicksburg lay in the possibility oi Johnstofi' s gatheiing a sufticiently 
large force to break through Grant’s lines. But the thorough 
wreck which Sherman had made of Jackson as a railway centre 
delayed his concentration at Canton, twenty-five mile^ north of 
Jackson, and the utmost force which he could laboriously collect 
never reached 30,000 men. Without further reinforcements he 
hesitated to attack Grant’s entrenchments. Vicksburg was 
starved into surrender and Peynberton capitulated on July 4th. 
Five days later Port Hudson, which Banks had invested on 
May 24th, surrendered, its garrison reduced.to an even W'orse 
plight than the defenders of Vicksburg. The capture of Vicksburg 
was hailed at the North as a greater feat than the victory of 
Gettysburg, because Lee though defeated had effected his escape, 
and it was upon Grant, not Meade, that Lincoln bestowed the 
highest reward then in his pow'er, promotion to the rank of major- 
general in the Regular Army. Meade, Sherman and McPherson 
became brigadier-generals. 

It will be seen that Grant’s Vicksburg campaign was no 
desperate adventure in defiance of the ‘ pnnciplcs of war,’ but 
that the risks had been carefully weighed and each movement 
duly considered. At the outset the two biggest risks had to be 
faced ; first, his landing might be opposed, but even if Pemberton 
had managed to concentrate a considerable force to meet him, 
he would not have come to any serious harm with Porter’s 
gunboats to cover the movement. Second, granted that he had 
made good his landing, Pemba ton might mass sufficient force to 
prevent him reaching the uplands before further Confederate 
reinforcements arrived. But on May 3rd he had two Corps 
e.stablishcd on the bluffs, which below Grand Gulf turn away 
from the river bank and run inland. For defensive purposes he 
was now quite safe and could await with equanimity the arrival 
of his third Corps. He made no further advance till the 7th. 
Here he was taking a risk ; reinforcements during the intert'al 
might have been pouring in to Pemberton's aid from Jackson. 
But where were these reinforcements to come from ? Bragg 
would not wish to weaken himself while Rosecrans lay in his 
front w'ith a much larger army, and Panherton could not afford 
to draw too freely upon the resources of Port Hudson, which tvas 
itself threatened by Banks. Troops might be withdrawn from 
Mobile or the Atlantic ports. But it would be a lengthy journey 
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from Charlcstoir or Savannali, and the garrison at Mobile was a 
small one, chiefly artillery. It was only on the 13th that tirant 
‘ cut loose from his base ’ and on the lolh the Federal fleet in the 
Yazoo provided him with a fresh line of supply. 'Fhc most 
daring act on Grant’s part was bis refusal, when once he had made 
up hi.s mind that his plan of campaign was practicable, to let 
himself be diverted from his purpose by the objections raised by 
his roost ^trusted subordinates, none of whom believed that the 
movement could prove successful. Colonel W. R. Livermore’s 
criticism seems sound : ‘ The campaign wag till the more praise- 
worthy from a military standpoint from the fact that the risk was 
a minimum. Anyone may take great chances ; Grant and his 
generals took no great risk in the expedition aj'ound Vicksburg, 
and are entitled tew great credit for their success.’ 

In Middle Tennessee, Rosecnins, as soon as he saw that the 
success of the Vicksburg campaign was assured, moved against 
Bragg and in a nine days’ campaign manmuvred him out of his 
lines at Tullahoma. In September he advanced against Chatta- 
nooga and crossing the bulk of his army below that place forced 
Bragg, who was expecting his antagonist to cross above the 
town, to evacuate it, Bragg, however, had no intention of per- 
manently relinquishing Chattanooga to the enemy ; he only 
fell back twenty-five miles to Lafayette, covering the railway to 
Atlanta. Here he awaited the reinforcements wliich he had been 
promised, and prepared to take advantage of any opportunity 
which might be oifered by Rosecrans, who in tlie belief that 
Bragg was in full retreat for Rome had widely scattered his own 
forces in a headlong pursuit. After the conclusion of the Gettys- 
burg campaign the question had again been raised at Richmond 
of reinforcing Bragg from Lee’s army. Now that the invasion 
of Pennsylvania had failed and Vicksburg had fallen, the Govern- 
ment felt that they could not afford a third defeat in Tennessee. 
Lee, as in the earlier part of the year, was opposed to making 
any detachment from his own army for service in the West. 
But, as had happened after the Antietam, he had lost some of 
his prestige after Gettysburg and found himself unable to resist 
the pressure now put upon him. Longstreet, who aspired to 
replace Bragg in coniinaiid of the Western army, strongly sup- 
ported the proposal, and eventually it was decided that he should 
go with two of his divisions to Bragg's aid. But precious time 
was lost in the discussion and just betore Longstreet was ready to 
start, Burnside’s capture of Knoxville closed the direct route 
through East Tennessee. Instead of a railway journey of 540 miles 
which was reckoned to take only four days, the roundabout 
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route by way of Petersburg, Wilmington, Augusta and Atlanta, 
925 miles long, ‘ with imperfect connections through some cities 
and some changes of gauge,’ had to be followed with the result, 
that four out of nine brigades and a rvliole battalion of aitillciy 
were too late for the battle. Bragg had already received reinforce- 
ments from East Tennessee and Mississippi and on the day of 
battle had 66,000 men against Rosecrans’s 58,000. The Federal 
commander, who had got possession of Cliatlaiiooga on Sep- 
tember 9th did not discover the trap, which had been laid for 
Irim, till the 12th. _ Bragg signally failed to close the trap ; he 
saw his opportunities of overwhelming the three Federal Corps 
in detail, but he had so lost the confidence of his subordinates 
that he could not get his orders executed. Rosecrams was allowed 
to reconcentrate his army in Chickarnauga Valley on the night of 
the i8th and then stood to fight to hold the road to Chattanooga. 
On the 19th after a hard day’s battle he had fairly held his own 
and strengthened his grip on the road. But on the 30th a gap 
opened in his line owing to a misunderstanding of an order. 
Longstreet commanding the Confederate left wing burst through 
the breach and swept away the Federal right. Rosecrans himself 
and two of his Corps commanders fled to Chattanooga, but 
Thomas, the ‘ Rock of Chickarnauga,’ to whose wing the bulk 
of the Federal army had gradually been drawn, offered a staunch 
resistance and saved the army from annihilation, securing the 
retreat of his own force to Chattanooga. 

Chickarnauga was the one great Confederate victory in the 
West ; perhaps, indeed, the greatest Confederate victory in the 
war, if judged by the opportunities which it offered to the victors. 
But it proved to be only one more Pyrrhic victory for the South 
and in its after-effects more costly than any other. Longstreet 
proposed that the army should cross the Tennessee above the 
town and by threatening Rosecrans’s line of retreat force the 
evacuation of Chattanooga, The Confederates would then have 
the choice of either pursuing Rosecrans or falling upon Burnside 
in East Tennessee. Bragg at first accepted the proposal, but 
having had words with Longstreet on the morning after the battle 
cancelled the order and decided to lay siege to Chattanooga, expect- 
ing to starve Rosecrans into surrender or force him to attempt a 
retreat. Rosecrans seemed ‘ to go all to pieces ’ after his unexpected 
defeat and took no steps to ward off the impending disaster. 
Having abandoned his railw'ay line of supply by withdrawing 
from Look-out Mountain and making no effort to open an 
alternative route by water, he was reduced to hauling his supplies 
a distance of sixty or seventy miles over the mountainous region 
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north of the river. His iioops came near to starvation point and 
the transport animals died in such numbers that in case of a 
retreat he could not have brought off his trains. The news of 
Rosecrans’s defeat caused the despatch of three divisions fiom 
the Army of the Potomac under Hooker’s command. These 
reached Bridgeport, the Federal advanced base on tlie Tennessee, 
on October 2nd. But it was useless to bring them to Chattanooga, 
as Rosecrans could not feed the troops already there. As the 
news from the besieged town grew more and more ominous the 
Federal Government decided to place Grant in command of all 
the troops between the Mississippi and the Alleghanies and 
constituted the Military Division of the Mississippi, embracing 
the Departments of the Ohio, Cumhcrland and Tennessee. 
Grant received his new appointment on the 17th and reached 
Chattanooga on tfic 23rd. He had already appointed Sherman 
to succeed him in command of the Army and Department of the 
Tennessee and superseded Rosecrans in favour of Thomas. On 
his arrival at Chattanooga he found that W. F. Smith, the chief 
etigincer of the army, had devised a plan for establishing a work- 
able line of supply up the river. Thomas was on the point of 
putting it into execution and Grant after studying the situation 
gave his approval. The key to the problem of feeding the Army 
of the Cumberland lay in securing possession of Look-out Valley 
and this was done by Hooker’s Corjis advancing up the south 
bank of the river on the 28th. That night Longstreet attempted 
to dislodge Hooker from his position, but the attack was bungled 
and the Confederates made no further attempt to regain the 
valley. The opening of the ‘ Cracker line ’ relieved Chattanooga 
of all fear of starvation. While Grant was bringing up Sherman 
from Memphis, Bragg was detaching Longstreet' s Corps against 
Burnside. Whether this move was President Davis’s solution of 
the problem, which had arisen from the strained relations between 
Bragg and his chief lieutenant, or whether Bragg believed that 
his position before Chattanooga was so strong that he could hold 
it against Grant until Longstreet’s return, remains a doubtful 
point ; but it proved the ruin of Bragg ; for Longstreet, having 
once got away from him, had no intention of returning. 'Fhe 
Confederate advance on Knoxville threw the Federal Govern- 
ment, however, into an agony of fear for Burnside’s safety, and 
Grant was importuned with appeals to send help to him. Accord- 
ingly on November 7th Grant without waiting for Sherman’s 
arrival ordered Thomas with his Army of the Cumberland to 
attack at the north end of Missionary Ridge and then to threaten 
and if possible attack the enemy’s line of communication between 
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Dalton and Cleveland and thus compel Longstreet's recall. A 
1 econnaissance made by Smith from the north bank of the river 
showed, however, that Thomas had not troops sufficient at once 
to outflank Bragg’s right and cover Chattanooga. The order 
was therefore cancelled, It appears that not only had Thomas 
not adequate strength to carry out the proposed offensive, but 
also he could not move his artilleiy for lack of teams. The 
impatience manifested by Grant on this occasion, which led Jiim 
to order an impracticable attack without proper examination of 
the ground, is in rngrked contrast to the caution displayed at 
Vicksburg, when he waited several days for the arrival of Sherman. 
It m.ay perhaps be conjectured that he was over-eager to justify 
his new appointment by helping Burnside, whose Department 
was now part of the Military Division of the Mississippi, or that 
he relied upon Thomas, an army commanSer, to make the 
necessary reconnaissances. The' order given to d'homas, however, 
was unconditional in form, and the whole incident is suggestive 
of difficulties, which Grant might make for himself in dealing 
with army commanders placed under his control. Sherman 
himself reached Chattanooga on the 15th, and the four divisions, 
which he was bringing with him, were at Bridgeport on that day. 
Grant now employed the same sort of feint against Bragg, wliich 
he had used with effect against Pemberton. A division of Sher- 
man’s army was marched in the direction of one of the passes 
in Look-out Mountain, as if it intended to cross the mountain 
and threaten Bragg’s rear. The other three divisions crossed the 
river at Brown’s Ferry and moved behind the hills on tire north 
banlc to the North Chickamauga river, where 116 pontoons had 
been collected, some seven miles above the town. These troops 
were, of course, plainly seen from Look-out Mountain, as they 
crossed at Brown’s Ferry, but Howard’s two divisions, which had 
previously been brought from Look-out Valley to the north bank, 
were now ordered to recross to Chattanooga, and these troops 
were mistaken by the Confederates for Sherman’s. Thus Bragg 
remained unsuspicious of any danger to his right flank. Grant 
had hoped that Sherman would commence his turning movement 
on the 22nd. But very heavy rain on the two previous days 
necessitated its postponement, and on the 33rd Grant leai'ning 
that Bragg was starting off another division for Knoxville ordered 
somewhat injudiciously a reconnaissance in force by Thomas’s 
army. The troops engaged in this captured Orchard Knob, an 
advanced Confederate position in the plain between the Federal 
lines and the foot of Missionary Ridge ; its capture, though im- 
proving Thomas’s position for the coming battle, alarmed Bragg 
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; ' \ for his right, and he moved one division from Look-out Mountain 

\ : to Missionary Ridge and recalled the division, which was starting 

after Longstreet. The actual battle was fought on the 34th and 
, 25th. On the first day Sherman crossed his force over to the 

, ’ south bank on pontoon rafts, but failed to reach Missionary Ridge 

’ . itself, occupying a detached hill north of it. Hitherto it has been 

! supposed that the Ridge was continuous, and Grant had expected 

Shearman to capture that day Tunnel Hill, through which ran the 
' : main line to Atlanta. On the right Hooker advancing from 

; i Look-out Valley carried the western slopes of the mountain 

■ (the ‘Battle above the clouds’), which was evacuated during 

; ' the night by the Confederate garrison. 

; ; , ' ! The course, which the battle took next day, has been the 

/ subject of much controversy, embittered by the rivalry between 

. I the Armies of tlie Cumberland and the Tennessee. Grant’s 

' 'll admirers maintain that the battle was fought strictly according 

, to plan. It has been termed ‘ Grant’s perfect battle,’ and Grant’s 

^ ; I I Memoirs seek to convey the same impression. But his memory 

was not inlallible where plans which he formed twenty years earlier 
j ' ‘ I were concerned. According to his friends, he planned a double 

li ' I envelopment, of the Confederate right by Sherman and of the 

I T left by Hooker. He expected a greater success from Sherman’s 

■ ' ,4 ^ manoeuvre than from Hooker’s and counted upon Bragg wcaken- 

i;il| , I ing his centre to hold his ground against Sherman’s attack. At 

■ 1 tlte favourable moment Thomas in the centre was to be thrown 

I i i in and storm the ridge. But when Sherman failed to make the 

; ' i progress expected, Grant turned his attention to Bragg's left and 

i , , * threw in Thomas, as soon as he judged that Hooker had gained 

i ; ;, ' the southern end of the ridge. ‘ In place of winning the battle 

{';j' with his left, as originally plairned, Grant w'on it with his right. 

i That he should have done so after his mistaken move of Thomas 

III, on the 23rd, does not reflect adversely on his generalship; 

I ; i instead, it shows that his plan and distribution were flexible, 

I , i that is, that they could be adapted to circumstances as they arose. 

I I , This, after all, is one of the greatest tests of generalship’ (Fuller). 

I j ; ; The partisans of the Army of tlie Cumberland tell a very different 

j j ' stoiy; they assert tliat Grant was obsessed with the idea of secur- 
' ; ing for his own old Array of the Tennessee, as represented by 

j ,,;' Sherman’s divisions, the chief credit for the victory which he 

! anticipated : that Hooker’s role was intended to be a very minor 
j ; one, nothing more than a diversion, and that Thomas’s attack 

' was ordered in order to ‘ do something for Sherman ’ either by 
I i| w’ay of taking the pressure off him or to enable him to capture the 

, ■ , Tunnel Hill, in front of which he had been ‘ hung up ’ the whole 
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day : and tliat Hooker’s advance from Rossville Gap on to the 
southern end of the ridge was made so late that the Confederate 
centre had already been broken, before the Federal right wing 
could exercise any decisive influence upon the issue of the day. 
Professor Fiske sums up this point of view : ‘ Now if anything 
in this world can be said to be clear, it is that the battle of Chatta- 
nooga was not fought as Grant had planned it.’ The outstanding 
fact is that Thomas’s troops were ordered by Grant in th.% first 
instance only to seize the enemy’s line of rifle-pits at Ae foot of 
the ridge but having captured this, without waiting for further 
orders, they continued their charge to the crest. 

After this victory, which secured Chattanooga and threw dhe 
Confederates on the defensive. Grant, as after Vicksburg, urged 
an advance on Mobile from New Orleans. With Mobile in his 
hands, he proposed a twofold movement, frcJin Chattanooga on 
Atlanta and from Mobile on Montgomery : such a campaign 
would, he thought, ‘ secure the entire States of Alabama and 
Mississippi and a part of Georgia, or force Lee to abandon 
Virginia and North Carolina. Without his force the enemy have 
not got army enough to resist the army I can take.’ President 
Lincoln thought favourably of this plan and agreed to it on con- 
dition that Longstreet should first be driven out of East Tennessee. 
As the severity of the winter made operations against Longstreet 
impracticable, Grant had to postpone his plan of campaign and 
put his troops into winter quarters. At the time he did not 
foresee that another would carry out the plan of campaign which 
he had conceived, and that he himself would be summoned to 
take up a still higher post and have to undertake still more e.xacting 
duties. But his work in the West had been well and truly done. 
As he foresaw, Lee should not continue to defend Richmond when 
a Federal army was invading Georgia and threatening a move- 
ment against his rear through North Carolina. It is true that it 
would be fifteen months before the indomitable Lee abandoned 
Richmond, but Grant had already outlined in his own mind the 
plan of campaign, which would render the end inevitable, 
although as yet he could not foresee the obstinacy, with which 
Lee would cliitg to Richmond for months after all hope had 
departed. 

Already at the end of 1863 the case of the South was well nigh 
hopeless. The twin disasters of Gettysburg and Vicksburg had 
been a staggering blow, and now the loss of Chattanooga and the 
rout of Bragg’s army, the more disheartening because it ex- 
tinguished the bright hopes kindled for a moment by victory at 
Chickamauga, might well seem the climax. Even worse than the 
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loss of te3Titoi7 was the loss of men. It was no longer possible to 
replace the 30,000, who had surrendered at Vicksburg, and the 
7,000, who had formed the garrison at Port Hudson, or ilje 
thousands who had fallen at Gettysburg and Chickamauga. The 
Government had already made it plain to Lee, that he could never 
again have at his disposal an army strong enough to carry the 
war across the Potomac. All hope of foreign intervention had 
gone. After Gettysburg Napoleon III had withdrawn his per- 
mission lor Confederate war vessels to be built by French firms. 
The only chance left was that the enemy. in the coming year 
might malte some grave mistake ; the Federal generals, who had 
made their mark in 1863, 'were not likely to make such mistakes 
in the field; but the Northern public might from sheer wai- 
weariness throw away the victory all but won. I’he coming year 
1864 would be a Presidential year, and if Lincoln failed to win 
re-election and a Democrat replaced him, there was a chance 
that the South might still secure independence as the price of 
peace. With that hope Davis and Lee braced themselves for the 
coming struggle, and if they no longer had the majority of their 
people behind them, at least they could count on the soldiers in 
the field to give them loyal support. 
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WINTER OPERATIONS AND PLANS 
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The Confederate position in the West — Sherman marches on Meridian 
— ^The Red Rivet expedition — Banks retires before Taylor — 
The Federals abandon Alexandria — Longstrect in East Tennessee 
— Grant appointed Commander-in-Chief of tlic Federal armies. — . 
Grant before the war — Farther changes in the Federal armies — 
Grant’s plan of campaign — Sherman’s previous history — Subsidiary 
operations projected — Divided counsels in the Confederate camp — ■ 
Longstreet’s suggested plan of campaign — Bragg’s proposed plan 
of campaign. 

TN the western theatre of war the Confederate cause at the 
J_end of 1863 seemed in a desperate plight. The army, with 
which Bragg had hoped to win a great victory and even 
compel the surrender of the Army of the Cumberland, was divided 
and disheartened. A considerable part of it, under Lotrgslreet, 
was in East Tennessee,’- having retired from before Knoxville 
to the Upper Holston Valley, and was cut off from direct com- 
munication with the rest of the army, which, after the crushing 
defeat at Chattanooga, had rallied at Dalton. In the winter 
quarters at Dalton demoralisation grew apace. Discontent was 
rife among both the officers and men : the bonds of discipline 
were loosened, and there was a danger lest the army should de- 
generate into a mere rabble. If discipline was to be restored and 
the army ever become again an organised weapon of warfare, it 
was essential that Bragg should be relieved of the command. Bragg 
offered his resignation on November 28th, which was accepted 
by the Government on the 30th. Hardee for the time being suc- 
ceeded to the command of the army at Dalton, but after a short 
while, being unwilling to assume the responsibility of supreme 
command, he was relieved \yg Joseph E. Johnston. 

While the Confederate forces in the West were thus broken up 
and disorganised, Grant was endeavouring to improve the oppor- 
tunity. Thomas and the Army of the Cumberland remained at 
Chattanooga keeping an eye upon the Confederate army at Dalton. 
Schofield succeeded Foster, who had relieved Burnside, in com- 
mand of the Army of the Ohio, and was at Knoxville preparing to 

‘ See Map II. 
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operate against Longstreet and, if possible, drive him out of East 
Tennessee. Sherman, with the Army of the Tennessee, was 
directed to march fiom Vicksburg against Meridian^ and destroy 
the railroads in its vicinity. At Meridian, which is near the eastern 
border of Mississippi, the railroads from Vicksburg to Selma 
and from Mobile to the Ohio intersect. A thorough destruction 
of the railway system at that point would close to the Confederates 
Norj^hern Mississippi as a possible theatre of war for some con- 
siderable* period. Experience had shown that a large force, if 
engaged in protracted operations, could not subsist far from a 
railway or some line of water communication. Sherman’s expedi- 
tiojj, if successful, would free the Federal authorities from any 
fear during the nc.xt campaign of a movement in force from 
Northern Mississippi towards either the Mississippi or Nashville, 
and thus allow a larger force to be concentralcd for the offensive 
movement into Georgia, which Grant and Sherman were 
planning. 

Sherman proposed to march with about 20,000 men from 
Vicksburg to Meridian, whilst General Sooy Smith was to move 
with a strong cavalry force simultaneously from Memphis and 
break up the Mobile and Ohio railroad southward from Corinth, 
and then join Sherman at Meridian. There was a Confederate 
force in Mississippi under the command of Polk, but it was not 
strong enough to cope single-handed with Sherman’s army, and 
the Confederate commander at Dalton w'as prevented from 
marching to Polk’s aid by the consideration that Thomas at 
Chattanooga would then have a clear course to Atlanta. Con- 
sequently Sherman himself encountered no opposition : he 
reached Meridian on February 14th, and completely destroyed 
the railroads in the neighbourhood. Smith, however, was not so 
fortunate. Before he could carry out his share of the work, he 
had to reckon with Forrest, the ablest cavalry commander in the 
West. He was badly beaten and driven back into Memphis.^ 

In March three of Sherman’s divisions were detached for 
service under Banks in the Red River expedition. This expedi- 
tion calls for notice as being the last directed by Halleck in his 
capacity as General-in-Chief of the Federal armies. After the 
fall of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, Grant, Banks, and Admiral 
Farragut were all iit favour of a combined movement of the land 

’ See Map I. 

“ Sooy Smith’s defeat seems to have been thoroughly discreditable. 
He had a force of at least 7,000 cavalry, and allowed himself to be driven 
back by Forrest with a force of not more than 2,500 men (4 B. & L., 
416-17). 
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and naval forces against Mobile, as an effective diversion which 
might aid Rosecrans in his campaign against Bragg. Halleck, 
however, on political grounds, insisted on an attempt being made 
to raise the Federal flag in Texas. Napoleon III had just estab- 
lished an Austrian Archduke as Emperor of Mexico under 
French protection ; and it tvas feared by both the Federal and 
Confederate Governments that the French might try to establish 
an independent Republic in Texas.^ To prevent such an.attt^npt 
it was desirable that the Federals should gain some foothold in 
Texas. To Banks, ae commander of the Department of the Gulf, 
the work was entrusted. Halleck favoured an expedition up the 
Red River into Northern Texas, but the Red River was offly 
navigable in spring. Banks accordingly attempted to gain pos- 
session of the coastline of Texas by sudden descents from the sea. 
In September, 1863, an expedition was sent to seize the Sabine 
Pass, but it was easily beaten off and two gunboats forced to 
surrender. At the end of October Banks made a second attempt. 
This time he struck the mouth of the Rio Grande (on the frontier, 
not shown on map), and hoped to work his way eastward along 
the coast. But the Confederate fortifications at Galveston and the 
mouth of the Brazos River proved too strong to be taken except by 
a movement into the interior and an attaek upon their rear ; and to 
carry this out Banks needed reinforcements, which Halleck refused 
to give him. 2 He therefore found himself obliged to adopt 
Halleck’s plan of a movement up the Red River. He was to be 
supported by 10,000 troops from Sherman’s army and by Porter’s 
Mississippi fleet. Sherman’s contingent was to be convoyed up 
the river by the fleet, and Banks’s army was to march by land up 
the Teche to Alexandria, where the two forces were to unite on 
March 17th. From Alexandria an advance was to be made 
upon Shreveport, the most important Confederate depot in the 
Trans-Mississippi Department, in conjunction with Steele’s 
army, which was to advance from, tlie Arkansas River. Halleck 
hoped by this combined movement to establish the Federal forces 
on the Red River, and from Shreveport as a base to push forward 
into Texas. 

^ On June 10th, 1863, Marshal Bazaine entered the city of Mexico, 
and a packed assembly at once offered the throne to Maximilian, ‘ or, 
in case of his refusal, to such other Catholic prince as Napoleon might 
please to indicate.’ Maximilian refused to accept the crown, unless 
his choice was ratified by a vote of the Mexican people. On April loth, 
1864, he was formally crowned (Schouler, vi. 428-9). For the French 
designs upon Texas, see Mahan, 185-6. 

“ An earlier attempt upon Galveston had been made on January ist, 
1863, with signal ill-success. 
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The expedition was late in starting. The navy and Sherman’s 
contingent duly kept their appointment, but Banks was delayed 
in New Orleans by official duties. He was nearing Shreveport 
when on April i8th Taylor, commanding in West Louisiana, 
advanced against him and catching his column strung out for 
twenty miles on a single road defeated him at Sabine Cross Roads 
(fifty miles south of Shreveport), and following up his retreat 
attfeked- him next day at Pleasant Hill. Here the Confederates 
after an initial success met with a heavy reverse. Banks, who might 
have claimed a victory, continued his retreat to Alexandria, 
leaving that portion of the fleet which had ascended the Red 
RTver above Alexandria in great danger. The river was falling 
fast and the gunboats only got down over the falls above Alexan- 
dria thanks to th^; ingenious construction of a dam by Colonel 
Bailey. After Pleasant Hill Kirby Smith, the commander of the 
Department, took away the bulk of Taylor’s troops to march against 
Steele, who had reached Camden, ninety miles from Shreveport. 
Steele effected his retreat to Little Rock, and Kirby Smith was 
too late on his return to intercept the gunboats and Taylor too 
weak to interfere seriously with their movements. On May 13th, 
on which day the last of the gunboats passed the falls, Banks 
evacuated Alexandria. 

The Red River expedition, having proved a failure, was fatal to 
Banks’s military reputation, and he was relieved^ by General Canby 
in the command of the Department of the Gulf : while the troops 
which took part in the expedition were prevented from having any 
share in the extensive and glorious campaign planned by Grant 
for the ensuing summer. 

During the winter the one Confederate force which held a 
position of strategic importance was Longstreet's Corps in East 
Tennessee. After Bragg's defeat and retreat to Dalton, Longstreet 
found himself cut off from the main army. Having received from 
President Davis discretionary authority over all the Confederate 
troops in that Department, he attempted to resume the offensive. 
But the difficulty of getting provisions and the severity of the 
winter caused the operations on both sides in this theatre of war 

' Banks still remained for a time in command of the Department of 
the Gulf, but he was placed under the orders of Canby, the commander 
of the newly made Trans-Mississippi Division (4 B. & L., 360). General 
Taylor, who severely criticises Kirby Smith’s military methods, claims 
that the Confederates lost a chance of striking a blow which would have 
been decisive of the war. He maintains that the capture of Porter’s 
fleet ought to have been_ achieved, and that with that fleet the Con- 
federates could have regained possession of the Mississippi and undone 
all the work of the Federals since the winter of 1861 (Taylor, 189). 
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to be ineffective. Still Longstreet in East Tennessee was incon- 
veniently near to Kentucky and the Ohio, and Halleck at Washing- 
ton was urging Grant to drive him out of the Department. For 
a time Grant shared this view, and seems to have anticipated that 
the final campaign of the war might be fought out in East I'en- 
nessee ; but the arguments of General Foster, who was for a short 
time in command of the Department, convinced him that for the 
time being there was nothing to fear from Longstreet, 4)wi»g to 
the lack of supplies, and in April that commander was recalled to 
Virginia, and East Tennessee ceased to be of strategic importance. 

During the winter of 1863-4 the Federal Government deter- 
mined to take the very important step of appointing a single 
Commander-in-Chief of all the armies in the field. Halleck had 
been acting as General-in-Chief at Washington ever since the 
middle of 1862, but he had not succeeded in es*tablishing any real 
co-operation between the different armies in the field, and it was 
gradually brought home to the Government that the Commander- 
in-Chief ought not to be a bureau officer, but one who could 
take the actual command in the field. It was, in fact, a return to 
the policy of the beginning of the war, when on November ist, 
1861, McClellan had been appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
all the Federal forces in the field. The events of 1863 had shown 
conclusively that Grant was the one man who could be safely 
entrusted with so great a responsibility. 

The campaign of Vicksburg had resulted in the most notable 
success achieved as yet in the war. The promptitude with which 
Grant had marched to the relief of Chattanooga, and the crushing 
reverse which he had then inflicted upon Bragg, marked him out 
as the general for whom Lincoln had for so long and with such 
ill-success been looking. It was determined to revive the grade of 
Lieutenant-General in the Federal army. Washington alone had 
held that rank.^ Scott had only been a Lieutenant-General by 
brevet. On February 26th an Act was passed by Congress for 
that purpose, and on March ist the President sent the name of 
Grant to the Senate as the officer whom he proposed to promote 
to that rank. The Senate confirmed the appointment the follow- 
ing day, and on the 9th Grant received his commission from the 
hands of the President. 

Hiram Ulysses Grant was born in Ohio in 1822.® He graduated 

^ In Washington’s case the rank was really honorary ; as it was known 
that, if the anticipated war with France broke out, he could not take 
the field in person. 

* By a strange mistake Grant was entered at West Point as Ulysses 
Simpson, the latter having been his mother's maiden name. 
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at West Point in 1843, twenty-first in a class of thirty-nine. As 
a cadet he did not display any marked intellectual ability, but was 
chiefly distinguished for his skill and daring as a horseman. He 
was assigned to an infantry regiment, and with it served through 
the Mexican War, displaying conspicuous gallantry and gaining 
two brevets. 

After the Mexican War promotion in the United States Army 
became very slow. A great many officers left the service in despair 
of gaining further advancement and entered various walks of cirdl 
life. Grant resigned in 1854. He left the .army under a cloud. 
He was accused of intemperate habits, and this charge, which had 
birt-a slender foundation of truth, proved prejudicial to him in later 
days, when he re-entered the army on the outbreak of the Civil 
War. After leaving the army he fell upon evil days. He tried 
various forms of employment, but was successful in none. 

At tire beginning of the war he was a clerk in his father’s leather- 
store at Galena, Illinois. As an ex-captain of the Regular Army 
he promptly offered his services to the Government. But the 
War Department took no notice of his application. He served for 
a short while in the Adjutant-General’s office under Governor 
Yates. An application for a post on McClellan’s staff met, fortun- 
ately for Grant as it turned out, with no success. Yates appointed 
him colonel of one of the Illinois volunteer regiments : and his 
name was the first on a list of seven citizens of the State sent in by 
the Illinois members of Congress for appointment as Brigadier- 
Generals of volunteers. He seived first under Fremont and next 
under tialleck in Missouri. His successful campaign against 
Forts Henry and Donelson at the beginning of 1862 established 
his military fame. Yet in spite of this brilliant success, Halleck 
was strongly prejudiced against him. After Donelson and again 
after Shiloh he w'as temporarily under a cloud. But his twofold 
triumph in 1863 entirely resuscitated his reputation and left him 
beyond dispute the first soldier in the Federal service. 

His appointment to the supreme command of the Federal 
armies necessitated further changes. Halleck was, of course, 
relieved from duty as General-in-Chief and ‘ assigned to duty in 
Washington as Chief of the Staff of the Army under the direction 
of the Secretary of War and the Lieutenant-General commanding.’ 
Sherman succeeded Grant in command of the Military Division 
of the Mississippi, and McPherson succeeded Sherman in com- 
mand of the Department and Army of the Tennessee. It was 
Grant’s original intention to remain with the Army of the West, 
with which his whole military career in the war had been associated, 
and he was urged to adopt that course by Sherman. But a visit to 
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Washington convinced him that he must keep near to the Army 
of the Potomac to prevent the movements of that army being 
interfered v'ith by the Washington authorities. 

The new Commander-in-Chief quickly evolved a comprehen- 
sive plan of operations for the ensuing spring. The armies in 
East and West were now to act in concert with each other. A 
general combined movement was to be made against the Con- 
federate armies still remaining in the field, and a e^mpsiign 
commenced which was to end by uniting nearly all the Federal 
armies against the doomed capital of the South. Grant himself, 
with tlie Army of the Potomac, of which Meade was retained in 
command, was to take the field against the Army of Nortl-tCI’n 
Virginia under Lee. Wherever Lee went. Grant meant to follow : 
and even if he failed to destroy Lee’s army in the field, he felt 
certain of being able to force it to take shelter within the lines of 
Richmond. The only other large Confederate army was con- 
centrated at Dalton, under the command of Joseph E. Johnston. 
To deal with this army was the special task assigned to Sherman 
and the Grand Army of the West. Just as Grant would stick 
close to Lee until he forced him into the fortifications of Richmond, 
so Sherman was to stick close to Johnston and capture Atlanta. 

William Tecumseh Sherman, to whom was allotted a task second 
only in importance to that which Grant had taken for himself, had, 
like his Commander-in-Chief, made his reputation in the West. 
Born in Ohio in 1820, he graduated at West Point in 1840 sixth 
in his class, and received a commission in the artillery. He had 
not the good fortune to see service in the Mexican War, but served 
for some years on the Staff in California. In 1853 he retired from 
the United States Army and took up banking in San Francisco. 
In 1859 he was appointed President of the Louisiana Military 
Academy, and held that post until the secession of the State. He 
commanded a brigade in the battle of Bull Run and shortly after 
was promoted brigadier-general of volunteers. He succeeded 
General Anderson, of Fort Sumter fame, in the command of the 
Federal forces in Kentucky, but at his own request was relieved 
of so responsible a post and assigned to a subordinate command 
under Halleck in Missouri. Because he was one of the few persons 
who openly expressed his opinion of the vastness of the task laid 
upon the Federal Government, and maintained that 200,000 men 
would be required to conquer the Valley of the Mississippi, he was 
attacked by various newspapers and declared insane. Like his 
great chief, with whose fortunes his own w'ere linked from the 
commencement of the campaign of 1862, he laboured for a time 
under a heavy load of prejudice. But throughout 1863 he was 
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Grant’s right-hand man, and became his natural successor in thi 
command of the Army of the West. 

Subsidiary operations were also to take place both in East anc 
West. In the West, Banks was to organise an army of 25,001 
men, for that purpose drawing off all the troops in Texas except i 
small force left to hold the line of the Rio Grande, and combim 
with the fleet under Farragut in an attempt upon Mobile. ^ Aftei 
thc’-fall.-.of that city Banks’s army would become a part of th< 
Grand Army, with which Sherman was to move eastward; 
through Georgia. In the East, Sigel, commanding the Depart- 
ment of West Virginia, was to move up the Shenandoah Valley tc 
Staunton, and if practicable to Lynchburg, and then join the Armj 
of the Potomac vid Gordonsville, after destroying the railroads ir 
that region, which^sei-ved as lines of supply to Lee’s army. Anothei 
column, under General Crook, was to move through West 
Virginia against the East Tennessee and Virginia Railroad, and 
after brealcing that up to join Sigel. General Gillmore was to be 
ti'ansferred with 10,000 men from South Carolina to Genera! 
Butler, commanding at Fortress Monroe. The latter general was 
to organise a force of about 23,000 men, under the immediate 
command of W. F. Smith, with which and Gillmore’s contingent 
he was to seize City Point and operate against Richmond from 
the south side of the James in co-operation with the advance oi 
the Army of the Potomac. 

At this critical time, when the Federal Government was making 
strenuous efforts to insure unity of action and co-operation in the 
forthcoming campaign, the Confederate camp was distracted by 
divided counsels and personal jealousies. The appointment of 
General Bragg (February 24th, 1864) to the post of Commander- 
in-Chief near the President was not likely to commend itself to 
the other general officers serving either in the East or West.® 
Furthermore, Davis was known to be prejudiced against both 
Joseph Johnston and Beauregard, who had both been among the 
five Confederate officers appointed full generals at the beginning 
of the war. The President in all probability acted wisely when he 
refused to accede to General Lee's request, that he might be 
relieved of the command of the Army of Northern Virginia after 
the termination of tlie Gettysburg campaign ; but his refusal was 

J After the failure of Banks’s Red River e.'cpedition the execution of 
this movement passed into Canby’s hands. 

‘ Commander-in-Chief ’ seems to have been a courtesy title and 
not official. Bragg’s new post was that which Lee had held from March, 
1863, up to his appointment to the command of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. During the interval it had not been filled, but the President 
seems to hai'e regarded Lee as his chief military adviser. 
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attributed uot so much to a just appreciation of Lee's great railitary 
abilities as to his dislike of the other two generals, one or other of 
whom would have been Lee's natural successor. 

The war policy of the President also was very far from finding 
favour in the eyes of the best Confederate officers. From the first 
he had adhered to the policy of standing on the strict defensive, 
dissipating his forces in a vain effort to cover every threatened 
position. It was in vain that Lee and other officers had u^ged 
the advisability of concentrating all available forces for a vigorous 
offensive at some carefully selected point. The failure of the 
Gettysburg campaign had been largely due to the fact that Lee's 
means were inadequate to the end proposed. The Presid^t 
had refused to allow any considerable body of troops to be drawn 
from the garrisons in the Carolinas and along the Atlantic coast, 
in order to form an army ‘ in effigy ’ under Beauregard, as he had 
requested. Yet the dearly bought experience of the recent cam- 
paign was powerless to convince the President of the danger of 
scattering his forces over a great area of country instead of con- 
centrating them by a judicious use of the interior fines. 

Lee was called upon to submit schemes for a campaign, which 
might break up the enemy’s plans and force him to make fresh 
combinations. Accompanied by I^ongstreet, who had come from 
East I'ennessee for a consultation, he visited Richmond to ^ 
lay the plan on which they had agreed before the President and 
his militat7 advisers. Their plan was that 20,000 men should be 
drawn from the forts in South Carolina and placed under Beau- 
regard's command : that this force, in conjunction with Longstreet's 
army in East Tennessee, should invade Kentucky, and by striking » 

at the railroad to Louisville, the sole line of communications for 
the Grand Army under Sherman, force the Federal general to 
fall back from his position in front of Johnston's army. The latter 
was then to hasten with all speed, with his own army and all other 
troops which he could collect from Alabama and Mississippi, 
after Beauregard and Longstreet, and a junction would be made of 
all tlte columns at or near the Ohio, thus putting the Federal forces 
in the West on the defensive.^ 

This comprehensive plan of campaign, conceived by Longstreet 
and approved by Lee, was rejected by the Council of War in 
favour of a scheme proposed by Bragg, according to which 

’ The plan was Longstreet's. Lee went to Richmond to urge its 
adoption. But the fact that it originated with Longstreet was sufficient to 
cause its rejection ; the Pre-sident with Bragg as his confidential adviser 
was loath to accept any plan of campaign for the execution of which 
Longstreet would be responsible. 
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Johnston and Longstreet were to unite their forces in East 
Tennessee, enter Middle Tennessee, and strike at the Federal 
line of communications near Nashville. This plan of campaign, 
which was approved by the President, was ultimately abandoned 
in consequence of Johnston's objection that he could not ade- 
quately supply his army in the mountainous country through 
which he would have to march before turning west for the invasion 
of MiddJ.e Tennessee.^ 

The net result of the Council of War was that no plan for an 
offensive campaign was definitely adopted, and Lee and Johnston, 
in command of the two principal armies of the Confederacy, 
wtse left to do the best that either could independently of the 
other against the superior numbers which the Federal Government 
was threatening to bring against the isolated forces of the South. 

‘ Johnston was strongly opposed to Bragg's plan because, as the interior 
positions were held by the enemy, his own and Longstreet’ s aimies were 
liable to be defeated in detail before they could unite (Johnston, 295-8). 
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GRANT AND LEE IN VIRGINIA , ' 
FROM THE WILDERNESS TO COLD HARBOURS 

The Army of the Potomac under Grant — ^Alternative courses open to 
Grant — The Army of the Potomac crosses the Rapidan — Me^.'e- 
ments of the Army of Northern Virginia — Collision with the 
Confederate forces in the Wilderness — l^he battle on the turnpike 
— The battle on the Plank road — Results of the day’s fighting — 
The Federals assume the offensive — Hill driven back on the Plank 
road — ^Arrival of Longstreet — Federal attack checked — Hancock 
renews the attack on the Plank road — Longstreet turns Hancock’s 
left — Longstreet wounded by his own troops — Confederate attack 
on Hancock’s entrenchments repulsed — Ewell’s flank attack against 
the Federal right — Results of the two days’ fighting — Grant con- 
tinues his movement by the left flank — Lee’s counter-move — The 
Confederates win the race to Spottsylvania Court House — Con- 
centration of both armies — Operations on the banks of the Po — 
Battles round Spottsylvania Court House — Warren’s attack repulsed 
— Flancock’s attack repulsed — ^Partial success of Wright’s attack — 
Grant’s plan for renewing the attack — Hancock’s attack on May 12th 
— ^The Confederate lines broken — Desperate struggle for the salient 
— Failure of Warren’s attack — Failure of Burnside’s attack — Losses 
of both sides — Grant endeavours to crush the Confederate right — 
The Federals renew the attack on the salient — Grant decides to 
make a fresh movement by the left flank — Operations of the Federal 
cavalry — Death of Stuart — Sheridan threatens Richmond — Grant 
moves round Lee’s right — Lee falls back to the North Anna — 
Grant reaches the North Anna — Dangerous position of the 
Federal army — Grant withdraws his army — Federal movement to 
the Pamunkey — Lee follows and covers Richmond — Fighting on the 
30th — The Federals occupy Cold Harbour — Grant continues the 
movement to the left — Battle of Cold Harbour — Lee’s movements 
on the 2nd — The Federal assault — Federals repulsed with heavy 
loss — Grant’s change of plan. 

B y the end of April the Army of the Potomac encamped on 
the north bank of the Rapidan numbered over 99,000 men 
with 274 guns. It had been recently reorganised by Meade into 
three Corps ; but it is very doubtful whether this step was a 
wise one. In the densely wooded country, which was to be 

‘ See Map III. The most valuable authority for Grant’s campaign 
against Lee, which continued from May 4th, 1S64, to April gth, 1865, 
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tlie scene of the next campaign, the Corps, as enlarged under th( 
new arrangement, was too unwieldy an organisation to be easily 
handled, and in consequence a degree of responsibility devolvec 
upon tlie divisional commanders which their actual ranlc hardlj 
qualified them to undertake. North of the Rappahannock was t 
fourth Corps under Burnside, over 19,000 strong with 42 guns.’ 

This Corps, though taking part in the campaign, was not 
formally placed under Meade’s command till May 24th. The 
Army of the Potomac was also handicapped by the anomalous 
position of General Meade. He was still commander of the army 
which he had led to victory at Gettysburg, and through him all 
oftfcrs passed. But the presence of the Commander-in-Chiei 
led to a division of authority, which did not invariably work for 
good. 

When Grant was appointed Commander-in- Chief of all the 
Federal armies, Meade had at once offered to resign his position, 
thinking that Grant would probably wish Sherman to take his 
place. But Sherman could not be spared from the West, and 
Meade’s straightforward conduct gained him Grant’s warm 
approval and caused him to be retained in the command. 

It was open to Grant either to advance against Lee's army by 
land, or else to transpoit the Army of the Potomac by sea to the 
vicinity of Richmond. The latter had been the course adopted 
by McClellan in 1862. But there were weighty reasons which 
rendered it unsuitable in 1864. In the first place. Zee, both in 
1862 and 1863, had invaded the North and threatened Washington. 
If the Army of the Potomac were removed from his front, it was 
probable that he would again march upon the Federal capital. In 
the second place, the events of the last two years had convinced 
Grant that his true objective was not so much Richmond as the 
Army of Northern Virginia. The fall of Richmond would not 
involve the overthrow of the Soutliern Confederacy. The true 
bulwark of the South was the Army of Northern Virginia and its 

is Humphreys’s Virginia Campaign of ’64 and ’65 (Scribner’s). General 
Humphreys was appointed chief of the staff by Meade immediately 
after Gettysburg, where he had commanded a division of the 3rd Corps, 
and sen'ed in that capacity for sixteen months, until in November, 1864, 
he succeeded Hancock in command of the and Corps. His narrative 
has been generally accepted as ‘ a monument of faithful and accurate 
research.’ The Confederate case has been stated by General Alexander, 
chief of artillery of the_ isf Corps of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
with singular impartiality ; he is more concerned to point out the 
mistakes of his own side than those of the other. 

^ Return of the 9th Corps for April. The Morning Report for 
May loth gave for its strength over az.ooo. 
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great commander. Therefore Grant, in the orders which he 
issued to Meade, directed him to keep dose to Lee's army. ‘ Wher- 
ever Lee goes, there you will go too.’ An advance by land was a 
course dictated by sound military principles. It specially com- 
mended itself to President Lincoln, who had never succeeded in 
reconciling himself to the movement by water. 

Grant had still to decide between two plans of campaign. He 
might move so as to turn either Lee's right or left fljjnk# A 
movement against the Confederate left would threaten Gordons- 
villc and the line of .communications between Richmond and the 
Shenandoah Valley, still one of the most fruitful sources of supplies 
on which the Confederates could count. It had this furlhsr 
advantage, that it would be made in more favourable country for 
offensive operations. But there were two reasons which caused 
Grant to reject it. It would be necessary to detach considerable 
bodies of troops, increasing in number as the Federals advanced, 
in order to protect the Orange and Alexandria railway, which 
would be the main line of supplies for the advancing army. Even 
if the railway were abandoned, a strong force would be required to 
protect the wagon-trains moving to and from the navigable rivers, 
which might serve as an alternative line of supplies. Further, a 
movement by the right would necessitate a march of more thait 
forty miles being made in full view of the Confederate signal posts 
on South-west Mountain, and Lee would have ample time to 
entrench a formidable position on the mountain, covering all the 
lines of approach to Gordonsville. 

On the other hand, if the Federals moved by their left, they 
would have, it is true, to pass through the terribly intricate 
country of the Wilderness, but all their supplies could be brought 
up from the navigable rivers by which connection was maintained 
with Washington, and the wagon-trains would be moving on the 
left, in this case, the protected flank of the Army of the Potomac. 
There was, moreover, the chance, judging from the experience of 
the Mine Run campaign, that the advancing army might get safely 
through the Wilderness before Lee was in a position to strike it. 

Accordingly on May 2nd Grant issued orders for an advance by 
the left flank. The movement commenced at midnight of the 3rd. 
F'ive bridges were laid down across the Rapidan, two at the 
Germanna F’ord, two at Ely’s Ford, and one at the Culpeper Mine 
Ford. The 5th Corps crossed at Germanna Ford and marched on 
May 4th as far as the Wilderness Tavern, the point of intersection 
between the Germanna Plank road and the turnpike from Orange 
Court House to Fredericksburg, The 6tli Corps followed the 
Sth, and bivouacked on the night of the 4th on the south bank of 
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the river, waiting for Burnside’s Corps to come up and take its 
place. The and Corps crossed at Ely’s Ford and moved to 
Chancellorsville, whilst the trains crossed at Ely’s and the Culpeper 
Mine Fords. The troops might have marched several miles 
further, and even have cleared the Wilderness, if their advance 
had not necessarily been regulated by the much slower rate of 
progression of the trains.^ 

TI)e Army of Northern Virginia numbered over 60,000 men 
with 224 guns. Two Corps, Ewell's and A. P. Hill’s, were near 
the Orange Court House.^ The ist Corps, under Longstreet, 
recently returned from East Tennessee, was held back about and 
seufh of Gordonsville, in case the Federal movement should be 
by the right. But Lee fully expected that Grant would prefer to 
advance through the Wilderness, and his signallers on Clark’s 
Mountain were ready to convey to him the earliest news of Grant’s 
advance. The passage of the Rapidan was reported on the 
morning of the 4th, and the 2nd Corps, under Ewell, moved out 
along the turnpike road and went into camp that night about 
five miles from tire Wilderness Tavern, where Warren was 
encamped.® A. P. Hill, with two divisions of his Corps, marched 
on the Plank road and halted about seven miles from Parker’s 
Store. His third division, under i?. H. Anderson, was left on the 
Rapidan. Orders were sent to Longstreet to advance, and at 
4 p.m. the two divisions, which made up the ist Corps [Pickett's 
division, which had not accompanied Longstreet to Tennessee, was 
still south of the James), were in motion. Early on the 5th the 
Confederate columns were again moving towards the enemy. 
Lee did not want to bring on a general battle until Longstreet s 
Corps had arrived, and both Ewell and Hill were warned to that 
effect, Ewell on the turnpike being some miles nearer the Federal 
army than was Hill on the Plank road, halted his column, when 
he was within two miles of the Wilderness Tavern.* 

^ The and Corps was assembled at ChanceJloisville about i p.m., 
and the sth Corps was up to its position by a p.m. But the trains only 
completed the passage of the river during the afternoon of the sth. 

“ ‘ Eu'ell’s Corps was on and near the Rapidan above Mine Run and 
HilVs on his left higher up the stream.’ Lee’s headquarters were two 
miles north-east of Orange Court House. 

“ Ewell’s Corps was less two brigades. 

* Both Alexander and Longstreet’ s biographers regard it as a grave 
mistake on Lee's part to leave Longstreet south of Gordonsville, after he 
had decided on May and that Grant would cross the Rapidan by the 
Germanna and Ely’s Fords. Ewell had eighteen miles and Hill twenty- 
eight to march to reach their positions for Lee’s attack on Grant’s flank ; 
Longstreet, by the route, which he actually took, had forty-two miles to 
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The Federals had moved at 5 a.m. Warren was directed to 
reach Parker’s Store on the Planlc road, Sedgwick was to take 
Warren’s place at the Wilderness Tavern, whilst Hancock, from 
Chancellorsville, was directed to advance to Shady Grove Church, 
on the Catharpin road, and extend his right towards the 5th Corps 
at Parker’s Store. The Cavalry Corps was under the command of 
Sheridan, who had been brought for the purpose from the West. 
He had organised his force into three divisions under Gjegg, 
Wilson, and Torbert. Information was received to the effect that 
the larger part of the Confederate cavahy was still on the lower 
Rappahannock below Fredericksburg, whither they had been sent 
for the sake of forage, and Sheridan, with Gregg’s and TorfjgrS’s 
divisions, was sent on a reconnaissance in the direction of 
Fredericksburg to find the whereabouts of this body of cavalry, 
whilst Wilson’s division was ordered to prececfe the march of the 
2nd Corps and keep parties out on the principal roads running 
west and south -west. 

In the 5th Corps Griffin’s division lay across the turnpike about 
a mile in front of its junction with the Germanna road, whilst 
Crawford’s division, followed by Wadsworth’s and Robinson’s, 
moved towards Parker’s Store. It was shortly after 7 a.m. that 
Meade was informed by a despatch from Warren that Confederate 
infantry were in his front on the turnpike. He at once sent orders 
to Warren to halt his column and attack with his whole force, in 
order to develop the strength of the force confronting him, and 
orders were sent to Hancock, directing him to halt at Todd’s 
Tavern until Warren’s movement had cleared up the situation. 
At the time of receiving this order, 9 a.m., tlte head of Hancock’s 
column was already two miles beyond Todd’s Tavern,’- The 

cover, and he -vvas a slow marcher. ‘ In this disposition of his forces 
Lee made the mistake that possibly prevented his winning the greatest 
victory of the war ’ (Eckenrode and Conrad). He should have ordered 
Lotigstreet to start his march on the 3rd to Orange Court House. Lee's 
order received by 10.30 a.m. directed Lmigstreet to march eastward on 
the Plank road behind Hill. Longstreet by the time he had reached that 
road would have found it clear of Hill's trains. But it was not Long- 
street's habit to obey orders without demanding changes, and he sought 
and obtained permission to move not to the Court House, but across 
country to the Catharpin road and by it to the Brock load, where he 
hoped, according to his own account, ' to intercept the enemy’s march 
and cause him to develop plans before he could get out of the Wilderness.’ 
He was thus moving on an arc and on the night of the sth was still 
several miles from the battle-field. 

' At the junction of the Brock and Catharpin roads. The Brock road 
starts from the Orange turnpike about a mile east of the Old Wilderness 
Tavern, and runs south-east to Spottsylvania Court House, intersecting 
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6th Corps was on its way from Germanna Ford. Wright’s 
division of that Corps was directed to leave the Germanna road 
and take a cross-road, by which it miglit gain a position on 
Warren’s right, and thus prolong the Federal line of battle. 
Crawford’s division of the 5th Corps received the order to halt, 
when it was within a mile of Parker’s Store. A detachment of 
cavalry left by Wilson to obseiwe the Plank road was skirmishing 
with.fWliat was supposed to be a cavalry force. On throwing 
out a skirmish line to support the cavalry, it was found that 
infantry were also moving on the Plank road. - JBetween 9 a.m. and 
10 a.m. Getty’s division of the 6th Corps, which had already 
reached the Wilderness Tavern, was ordered to move down the 
Brock road to its intersection with the Plank road and to advance 
along the latter road and endeavour to drive the enemy back 
beyond Parker’s Store. At the same time orders were sent to 
Hancock to move up the Brock road into the Plank road and be 
prepared to advance toward Parker’s Store. 

About noon Griffin’s division moved forward to the attack on 
the turnpike, and at first gained some success, driving back two 
of Ewell's brigades in confusion. But as the strength of Ewell's 
Corps developed itself and Wright’s division failed to get up in 
time on the right, Griffin finding himself in danger of being out- 
flanked, fell back, leaving two guns behind him. It was after 
2 p.m. tliat Wright’s division reached the scene of battle and 
formed on Warren’s right, where it was immediately attacked 
by two brigades, which were repulsed with some loss. On the left 
of the turnpike Wadsworth’s division and one brigade of Robin- 
son’s had been endeavouring to connect with Griffin’s left. But 
so thick and tangled was the wood through which they had to 
march that they lost their direction, and exposing their left flank 
to an attack from Ewell's right, were forced to retire in some con- 
fusion. On the extreme left of the 5th Corps Crawford, after 
receiving the order to halt, had taken up a strong position in open 
ground at Chewning’s Farm. Further orders were received, 
directing him to send one brigade to the right to connect with the 
rest of the Corps. But this brigade also lost its line of direction in 
the forest, and being enveloped by Gordon's brigade on Ewell’s 
right, was driven back with loss. Crawford’s division being thus 
isolated, was withdrawn from its advanced position. 

Ewell and Warren now confronted each other with a distance of 

the Plank and Catharpin roads. The Catharpin road connects Chan- 
cellorsville with Orange Court House, starting from the Piney Branch 
church and running south-west to Shady Grove church, where it inter- 
acts the Pamunkey road from Orange Court House to Spott.sylvania 
Court House. 
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about 300 yards dividing them at the nearest point, and both aides 
hastened to entrench their positions. 

On the Plank road Getty’s division was moving forward soon 
after ii a.m., and found the cavalry outposts engaged with the 
skirmishers of Heth's division, which was leading HilVs advance. 
Neither side, however, was anxious for a stand-up fight. Getty, 
on learning from some prisoners that Hill's Corps was in his front, 
decided to wait for the arrival of Hancock’s Corps before qssiKTiing 
the offensive, and in the meantime threw up some slight entrench- 
ments. Hill had been directed by Lee not to bring on a battle 
before Longstreet's arrival, and made no attempt whatever to 
precipitate matters, letting Heth halt in front of Getty and seiwliiig 
Wilcox's division to the left to assist Ewell, who was plainly 
engaged on the turnpike. ^ 

At 2 p.m. Hancock’s leading division arrived to support Getty. 
The 2nd Corps was drawn up along the Brock road on Getty’s 
left with one division, Barlow’s, on the extreme left advanced 
somewhat forward beyond the Brock road, occupying some 
open and elevated ground which commanded a good deal of 
country both to right and left, and also covered a possible line of 
approach from the left along the bed of an unfinished railway. 
Nearly all the artillery of the 2nd Corps was posted at this point. 
As the afternoon wore on Grant and Meade learnt that Longstreet's 
Corps was not yet up, and determined to attack all along the line 
in the hope of dealing the Confederate army a crushing blow 
before the ist Corps could arrive to the rescue. At 4.15 p.m. 
Getty’s division moved forward to the attack, supported by 
Hancock with two divisions, Birney’s and Mott’s, and later by 
two brigades of Gibbon’s division. Wilcox was brought over 
from the left to reinforce Lleth, and two of his brigades having 
taken post on the Confederate right beyond the Plank road, struck 
Mott’s division on the left flank and drove it back some distance, 
but were themselves driven back by a flank attack made by two of 
Barlow’s brigades. Fighting continued till about 8 p.m., when the 
approaching darkness put an end to the combat. Hill's two 
divisions had suffered heavy losses, and but for the opportune 
arrival of night would scarcely have resisted the superior strength 
of Flancock’s assault much longer. To the right of this fiercely 
contested battle on the Plank road Wadsworth’s division had been 
ordered to fall upon Hill's left flank. But the difficulty of making 
a way through the dense forest for a large body of men was so 
great that Wadsworth only succeeded in reaching the skirmish 
line of the enemy, which he was vigorously pushing back, when 
night ended the battle. 
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On tlie extreme right the fighting was confined to an assault bj 
two brigades, and part of a third, of the 6th Corps upon Ewell’s 
entrenched position, which was found to be too strong to be 
carried by a frontal attack A 

Night found the two armies confronting each other very much 
in the positions occupied when they had first come into collision. 
On the Federal right Warren had been forced to fall back a short 
distanci^^ and Ewell’s line in his front was strongly entrenched. 
On the left Hancock’s men had raised a triple line of fortifications, 
which played an important part in the battle of the following day, 
whilst, on the other hand, Hill's divisions, facing them, had only 
threwn up very slight entrenchments. Late at night Lee had 
sent orders to LongsLreet to come up with all speed to Parker’s 
Store. The ist Corps did not reach this point till after sunrise. 
Anderson’s division of the 3rd Corps, which had bivouacked at 
Verdiersville, was also called up, and reached the battlefield 
soon after Longstreet.^ 

‘ On the sth two distinct battles were fought on the turnpike and the 
Plank road. On the former Ewell’s Corps held its own against Warren 
and Sedgwick, but on the latter Hill’s two divisions_ were hard pressed 
by Hancock with the and Corps and Getty’s division, but held their 
position till night ended the combat. The fighting started about 7 a.m. 
on the turnpike, when Jones’s brigade drove in the Federal outposts. 
Having encountered no resistance on the Rapidan, Grant and Meade 
supposed that Lee was retreating to the North Anna and that the Con- 
federate force on the turnpike was only a rear-guard endeavouring to 
cover the retreat. It was not until Confederate infantry were found 
advancing on the Plank road that the Federal commanders realised they 
had to deal with the greater part of Lee’s army. Warren’s Corps delayed 
for over four hours before attacking Ewell. Grant intended in the event 
of Lee standing on the defensive to turn his right flank (facing east) by 
the Catharpin and Pamunkey roads, and by interposing between him 
and Richmond force him to fight in the more open ground south-west 
of the Wilderness. Lee, realising that owing to the superiority of the 
Federal artillery he could not prevent Grant from crossing the Rapidan, 
sought to entangle him in the depths of the Wilderness and serve him 
as he had served Hooker. He aimed at nothing less than the annihilation 
of the Army of the Potomac, and therefore held back Ewell and Hill till 
Longstreet should be up. The success of Lee's manceuvre is shown by 
the fact that on the sth with less than five divisions he forced Grant to 
stop and give battle, when it was Grant’s interest to get out of the 
Wilderness into open country. 

“ Longstreet, after a thirty-six miles’ march, halted at 5 p.m. on the 
Sth, ordering the march to be resumed at i a.m. for Todd’s 'Pavern. 
During the night orders were received from Lee directing him to move 
across to Parker’s Store on the Plank road and reach the battlefield at 
OTWn. But no emergency could change Longstreet’s deliberate methods. 
He did not move till i a.m. There was apparently a difficulty about 
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Orders were sent from the Federal headquarters to Hancock, 
Sedgwick, and Warren to attack at 5 a.rn. Burnside was ordered 
to march at 2 a.m. with three of his divisions. With two of these 
he was to fill the gap between Hancock’s and Warren’s Corps in 
time to take part in the general assault, when he was expected to 
push forward into the gap, which also existed between Hill’s and 
Ewell’s Corps, and cut the Confederate line in two. At 5 a.m. on 
the 6th the Federals moved to the attack. On the right ^ei ther 
Warren nor Sedgwick could make any impression upon Ewell's 
entrenched line, whieh had been strengthened during the night 
and armed with artillery. Repeated assaults were made during 
the morning, but without success. On the left Hancock attaelce'd 
Hill’s two divisions with Birney’s, Mott’s, and Getty’s divisions 
and Gibbon’s two brigades, whilst Wadsworth’s division on the 
north of the Plank road assailed Hill's left. ^Hill's troops had 
apparently been told on the previous night that they would be 
relieved the following morning by Longstreet's Corps. ^ In 
consequence they had made no attempt to strengthen their en- 
trenchments nor any preparations for renewing the battle. Taken 
more or less by surprise, they made a stout resistance for some 
time, but were driven back along the Plank road in ever-increasing 
confusion. 

The Confederate right wing was on the point of giving way 
when Longstreet’s Corps at last reached the field, and, with 
Kershaw's division on the right of the road and Field's on the left, 
rushed into the battle to retrieve the day. Hancock’s line was 
considerably disordered by the hard fighting and by pressing a 
pursuit of a mile or more over very difficult ground, and, attacked 
by this new foe, was first brought to a standstill and then forced 
some little way back. Hancock recognised the necessity of 
readjusting his line in the presence of Longstreet's reinforcements, 
and the first stage in the fighting on that wing came to an end 
about 6.30 a.m. 

WIrilst Hancock was engaged in re-forming his line, Heth's and 
Wilcox’s divisions were rallied and again brought up into line on 
Field's left. Anderson’s division of Hill’s Corps had also arrived 

finding guides, and Parker’s Store was only reached after a six-mile 
march after sunrise, and the Corps was still three miles from the 
battlefield. 

* Lee had learned, in the night that Longstrect would not be up at 
dawn, but he sent no warning to Hill's troops. ‘ Probably Lee was 
solicitous for the comfort of the weary soldiers, who had fought for long 
hours against heavy odds. He took the chance that the Unionists would 
not renew their attack at daylight. In doing so, he ran a risk that brought 
him perilously close to decisive defeat ’ (Eckenrode and Conrad). 
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on the battlefield ; part had joined Field in the attack on Hancock, 
and part was formed in support. The Federal leaders did not, 
however, know that Anderson's division had come up, and also 
supposed that Longsfreet had witli him Pickett's division as well 
as Kershaw's and Field's. There seemed a danger, therefore, lest 
a strong Confederate force as yet unaccounted for might be 
marching against the Federal left flank, and Gibbon, commanding 
on Haa^ock’s left, was ordered to keep a sharp look out along the 
Brock road. At 7 a.m. Hancock directed Gibbon to attack the 
enemy’s right with Barlow’s division and fight his way to the Plank 
road. But this order was only executed (presumably, owing to 
the -fear that Longstreet was approaching on the Brock road) by 
one brigade, which, after some hard fighting, succeeded in con- 
necting with Mott’s left. Had Hancock’s order been carried out 
by the whole division, Longstreet' s subsequent flank attack by the 
unfinished railroad would have been rendered impossible. 

Grant had hoped that he might have the good luck to get 
through the Wilderness without a pitched battle, but from the 
first he had seen that there was a possibility that he might be forced 
to fight, and now that he found himself confronted by the Army of 
Northern Virginia, his true objective, he was prepared to fight to 
a finish. Orders were sent to Hancock formally placing Wads- 
worth’s division under his command. Stevenson’s division of the 
9th Corps, which had been held in reserve at the Wilderness 
Tavern, also reported to him for duty : and he was informed that 
Burnside’s other two divisions would attack on his right between 
the Plank and turnpike roads. 

This information proved inaccurate, as Burnside, whose move- 
ments were very dilatory on this day, did not come into collision 
with the enemy till 2 p.m. Acting on the information received, 
Hancock shortly before 9 a.m. renew'ed the attack. Getty’s 
division had been withdrawn to the Brock road, but the last of 
Gibbon’s brigades had been brought over from the left to take its 
place. With Birney’s, Wadsworth’s, Mott’s, Gibbon’s, and part 
of Stevenson’s divisions, Hancock made his second attack. Fierce 
fighting ensued, and lasted till nearly ii a.m., but without any 
material advantage being gained by either side. Barlow’s division 
on the extreme left was engaged with the enemy’s dismounted 
cavalry, and took no part in the main attack along the Plank road. 
About 10.30 a.m. orders were received by Warren and Sedgwick 
to make no further attack upon Ewell's lines, but to entrench 
their own positions more strongly, so that a part of their forces 
might be drawn off to support Hancock. 

But it was now the turn of the Confederates to assume the 
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offensive. Longstreet had discovered that the unfinished railroad 
on his right afforded a safe and covered line of advance against the 
left flank of Hancock’s main force on the Planlc road. Four 
brigades were moved along this railroad, and then facing north 
fell furiously upon the unprotected Federal flank shortly after 
II a.m. The exposed flank was rolled up ‘ like a wet blanket,’^ 
and the confusion spread to the other divisions. Hancock vainly 
endeavoured to draw the troops which had been struck4iSi*^ank 
back to the Plank road, and at the same time with his right hold 
his ground against the enemy in his front. The difficulty of form- 
ing troops partially demoralised into a fresh line under heavy fire 
in a thick wood was too great : and he found him.self obligod fo 
withdraw his whole force into the entrenchments which had been 
thrown up the previous day on the Brock road. 

It was Longstreet' s intention to follow up tliis success by an 
immediate attack, with his Corps and Anderson's division, upon 
Hancock’s entrenched position, but as he was riding with his Staff 
along the Plank road at the head of the attacking column, a volley 
was fired across the road by some part of the four brigades which 
had taken part in the flanking movement, and were now in the 
line of battle on the south side of the road, about sixty yards from 
it. Longstreet himself was dangerously wounded, and forced to 
leave the field, whilst Jenkins, one of the ablest of his brigadiers, 
was killed on the spot. The fall of Longstreet robbed the Con- 
federates of any chance which they had of crushing the Federal 
left. Lee on arriving on the scene determined to have the line 
straightened out before the attack was made. Not till ^(.15 p.m. 
did the Confederates assail Hancock’s entrenchments. The attack 
was gallantly made.^ At one point the Federals gave way, and 

’ Hancock’s own phrase, according to Longstreet. 

“ The flanking brigades under Mahone's command were in line on 
the south side of the Plank road facing north, and some troops had already 
crossed the road. On the road the Confederates were advancing in 
column, Jenkins’s brigade of Field's division leading with three brigades 
of Kershaw’s division following. The column on the road and the line 
of battle south of it were at right angles to each other. According to 
Alexander, General M. L, Smith, Chief Engineer of the Army, who had 
discovered the unfinished railway, had then made a further recon- 
naissance and found a way across the Brock road, which would turn 
Hancock’s extreme left. Longstreet had handed over the command to 
Field, his senior divisional general, and instructed him to press the 
pursuit ; the column to make the direct attack on the road, and Mahone’s 
brigades to turn the Federal left on the Brock road. Before Field could 
take formal control, Anderson, his senior, came up, followed by Lee, 
who had been informed of Lougstreet’s fall. Longstreet says in his book 
that ‘ the plans, orders and opportunity were e.xplained. But Lee did 
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the Confederate colours were planted upon the first line of worki 
But the success was only momentary : an advance from the secon 
line promptly drove the Confederates back, and recovered th 
lost works ; and at 5 p.m. the Confederates fell back baffled. 

The repulse of this charge brought to an end the fighting on th 
Federal left. Grant, indeed, intent on ‘ hammering ’ the enemj 
had ordered another attack to be made by Hancock and Burnsici 
at 6-«Mn. But Hancock’s troops had almost exhausted their stoc 
of ammunition, and there was no time to organise a fresh attack b 
the hour named. On Hancock’s right Burnside’s two divisior 
had been engaged with Perry's brigade of Anderson's division an 
Lair's brigade of Field's division. Fighting commenced in thi 
portion of the field about 2 p.m. ; and about 5.30 p.m., in order t 
relieve the pressure upon Hancock, Burnside made a vigoroii 
attack with both his divisions and drove back the two brigades i 
his front in confusion. But reinforcements were brought up b 
Heth, and Burnside was forced to fall back to the position whic 
he had held earlier in the day. Beyond preventing some of Hill 
troops from taking part in the attack on Hancock’s positioi 
Burnside’s immediate command played a very insignificant pa) 
in the day’s fighting. 

Against the extreme right of the Federal line shortly befoi 
sunset a vigorous flank attack was delivered by Gordon with tw 
brigades. The two Federal brigades on that flank were taken b 
surprise and rolled up in great confusion. Amongst the prisonei 
both the brigadier-generals fell into the hands of the Confederate 
So complete was the surprise that one of the brigades was assaile 
whilst still engaged in the work of building entrenchment 
Gordon did not succeed in pushing his success fajr. Flis troGj 
were thrown into great disorder whilst pursuing the enenn 
through the dense wood. The rest of Wright’s division stoo 
firm in their entrenchments against an attack delivered by the rei 
of Early's division, and night put an end to a contest in which hot 
opponents were in considerable confusion and heartily welcome 
a cessation of hostilities. During the night Early formed a fres 
line somewhat in advance of his old one : on the Federal sid 
the 6th Corps was withdrawn and posted in an entirely ne 

not care to handle the troops in broken lines and ordered formation in 
general line for parallel battle.’ Lee had to arrange the two perpendiculi 
lines So as to make them parallel. In the dense woods this took a lor 
lime and Hancock was given several hours in which to prepare to me 
the attack and strengthen his lines on the Brock road. Field himse 
says that it was necessary to reform the Confederate lines, but Lee, 1 
Alexander’s opinion, was unwise to make the attack after so long a dela; 
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position some distance to the rear, and the right of the 5th Corps 
also fell back so as to conform to this new disposition. 

The net result of the day’s fighting had been that the Con- 
federates had gained a little ground on their left, and on their 
right had forced Hancock back into his entrenchments, but their 
attempt to storm those entrenchments had been a costly failure. ^ 
It was a drawn battle, proving the powcrlessness of cither army to 
ovemhelm the other in its present position But if the fightwg had 
no decisive results, still the losses on both sides were very heavy. 
Grant’s loss amounted to 17,666.^ It is impossible to state the 
Confederate casualties with any confidence of accuracy. Thej 
have been variously estimated from 8,000 to 11,400, but ^iiay 
have been considerably more. They were undoubtedly a good 
deal less than those of the Federals, as the laltcj; were in the main 
the attacking force. During the fighting on the 6th the woods 
caught fire in some places, and some of the helpless wounded 
perished miserably in the flames. 

On May 7th Grant determined to continue the movement by 
his left flank, to get clear of the Wilderness, and renew his attempt 
to get on to Lee’s right rear. The trains were ordered to start in the 
middle of the afternoon, so that they might not impede the move- 
ment of that part of the army which followed on the same road. At 
8.30 p.m. the 5th Corps started along the Brock road for Spott- 
sylvania Court House, fifteen miles to the south-east. The and 
Corps was ordered to follow the sth to Todd’s Tavern at the 
junction of the Brock and Catharpin roads. The 6th Corps was 
ordered to march to Chancellorsville and advance to a position 
on the left of the 5th Corps by the road from Piney Branch 
Church, whilst the 9th Corps followed Sedgwick, but was ordered 
to halt at the junction of the Orange Plank road with the Piney 
Branch Church road to guard the trains. The fighting on that 
day was confined to a cavalry encounter. Sheridan assumed the 
offensive with his whole force and drove Fitzhugh Lee's and Wade 

* Ewell's Corps might have gained a substantial success if Gordon's 
attack had been delivered earlier in the day. Gordon had discovered by 
a personal reconnaissance in the early morning that the Federal right 
was ‘ in the air ’ and urged an immediate attack. But Early who 
dominated his Corps commander, insisted that Burnside’s Corps must 
be within supporting distance of Sedgwick’s right rear. It was not till 
Lee about 5 p.m. reached Ewell’s headquarters to inquire if anything 
could be done on the left flank to ease the pressure on the right (where 
the Confederate attempt to storm the Brock road entrenchments had 
just been repulsed with heavy loss) and was informed by Gordon 
of the actual position on his front, that the attack was ordered to 
be made. 
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Hampton's divisions from Todd’s Tavern, pursuing the forme 
along the Brock road and the latter along the Catharpin road. 

Lee quickly learnt that the Army of the Potomac was on tl 
move. It was probable that Grant was doing one of two thing 
He was moving either east to reach the Fredericksburg road 1 
Richmond, or south-east to outflank the Army of Norther 
Virginia. In either case Spottsylvania Court House would t 
his asMFt objective. Lee did not believe that Grant was retreatiiij 
The fact that on the night of the 6th he had abandoned his lir 
of communications via. Germanna Ford indicated his intention 
Anderson, now commanding Longstreet's Corps, started at ii p.n 
to -march for Spottsylvania Court House by the Shady Grot 
Church road, and at daybreak of the 8th was across the rivs 
Po.^ After a brief rest the Corps moved to the left on discoverir 
that the enemy was advancing on the Brock road, and toe 
position on a ridge about a mile and a half north of the Cou 
House, at the intersection of the Brock and Block House roac 
(the latter ran from the Old Court House, intersecting the Shad 
Grove Church road a mile east of the crossing of the Po). 

The advance of Warren’s Corps along the Brock road had bee 
considerably delayed by the presence in his front of Fitzhu^ 
Lee’s cavalry division. Trees had been felled across the road, an 
the dismounted cavalry offered so obstinate a resistance, that I 
the time the 5th Corps reached open ground, in the vicinity t 
Alsop’s Farm, the men were thoroughly exhausted, and tl 
I St Corps of the Confederate army was found roughly entrenchc 
in their front. Some sharp fighting ensued, with the result thi 
the Federal Corps took up a position from 200 to 400 yarc 
distant from the enemy’s entrenched line and commenced 1 
throw up entrenchments themselves. 

On the arrival of the 6th Corps in the course of the afternoc 
the fight was renewed, but without any decided advantage beir 
gained on either side, as the 2nd Confederate Corps reached tl 
battlefield shortly after Sedgwick’s arrival, and the advance 1 
Fodes’s division prevented the right flank of Anderson's positic 

^ The 1st Corps marched by a road which Lee had ordered to I 
cut through the woods from the Plank road into the Catharpin roE 
between Todd’s Tavern and Corbin’s Bridge. After crossing the I 
at Corbin’s Bridge the Corps took the Shady Grove Church road 
Spottsylvania Court House and crossed the Po a second time a mi 
west of the Block House. Two brigades of Kershmo’ s division marchf 
thence to Spottsylvania Court House and hastened the retreat of Wilson 
cavalry division, which had been in possession of the Court Plouse fi 
two hours and had just received orders to withdraw from Gener 
Sheridan (Humphreys, 63-3). 
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being turned. Ewell had had the longest march of any of the 
Confederate Corps to make, having been ordered to go round by 
Parker’s Store, and by that route reach the Shady Grove Church 
road. The 3rd Corps, temporarily commanded by Early (whose 
division in the 2nd Corps was for the time commanded by 
Gordon), was the last to move, and apparently followed Anderson’s 
route to the Catharpin road, on which it was advancing toward-s 
Todd’s Tavern to get into the Brock road, when j?ar /y fo und 
Wade Hampton's cavalry division in his front engaged with the 
Federal cavalry, and .on pressing forward discovered that Han- 
cock’s Corps held Todd’s Tavern, and that the route by the Brock 
road was closed to him. Throughout the 8th these two C^rpa 
remained confronting each other, and some skirmishing took 
place between their advanced guards. Very early in the morning 
of tlie 9th Early marched by the Shady Grove Church road to 
Spottsylvania Court Flouse, and took position on the right of 
the Confederate line facing Burnside’s Corps, which was advancing 
along the Fredericksburg road. Hancock marched by the Brock 
road, and took position on the extreme right of the Federal line 
with his right resting on the Po. 

Spottsylvania Court House was of considerable strategic 
importance, being in the angle between the two railways entering 
Richmond from the north and affording an excellent approach 
to Hanover Junction. The Confederate position rested on a ridge 
which ran across the peninsula formed by the Po and Ny Rivers, 
but, though fairly strong in itself, it might be turned on either 
flank. During the 9th, Hancock was ordered to cross the Po 
with three of his divisions, move down the right bank, and 
endeavour to locate the position of the Confederate left. The 
other division (Mott’s) of the 2nd Corps was ordered to the left of 
the 6th Corps. Flancock’s movement threatened tire Louisa Court 
House road, by which the Confederate trains were moving, and 
had it been persisted in, would have turned the left. Anxious 
for the safety of his trains, Lee directed Early on his right to move 
two divisions to the left. At an early hour on the loth, Mahone’s 
division entrenched a position covering the bridge, by which the 
Shady Grove Church road crossed the Po, a mile west of the 
Block House and two and a half miles west of Spottsylvania 
Court House, whilst Heth’s division crossed the river lower down 
and moved out against Hancock’s turning column. But the 
Federal Commander-in-Chief, on the morning of the loth, had 
determined to assault the Confederate lines in front, and Hancock 
was directed to withdraw two of his divisions to the left bank and 
join in an attack by the 5th Corps upon Anderson's position. 
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Grant, having got the enemy in position in front of him, wa 
resolved to repeat the experiment, which had already proved s< 
costly in the Wilderness, of assaulting all along the line. Barlow’ 
division of Hancock’s command was ordered to remain on th 
right bank to threaten the Confederate left. But Heth's advanc 
against this isolated division necessitated its withdrawal across th 
Po.i The retrograde movement was not effected without somi 
hea w^fig hting. in which the Federals lost a gun. 

At 3.45 p.m. Warren advanced to the attack with Crawford’ 
and Cutler’s divisions (Cutler had succeedc-d to the command o 
Wadsworth’s division after the latter’s death on the 6th) and tw( 
brigades of Gibbon’s division, which had recrossed the river. Th 
assault was gallantly made. But the Confederate position was t0( 
strong to be carried by a frontal attack, and though at certaii 
points the entrenchments were reached, the Federals were repulsec 
with heavy loss. When Hancock, after seeing Barlow’s divisioi 
safely withdrawn, reached the scene of the recent attack, he wai 
directed to renew it at 7 p.m. He attacked with Birney’s anc 
Gibbon’s divisions, part of the 5th Corps co-operating, bu 
met with no better success. The really vulnerable point in th< 
Confederate lines was further east, where, near the intersectior 
of the Brock and Block House roads, the general line of th( 
entrenchments turned sharply to the south ; from the angle thus 
formed a salient, roughly in the shape of an inverted letter U, s 
mile long and half a mile across, projected northwards. Th( 
western half of the curved portion was, however, so flat as to b( 
almost a straight line ; it was held by Doles’s brigade of Rodes’i 
division of the 2nd Corps, and the eastern half occupied b) 
Johnso 7 i’s division of the same Corps.® Upton’s brigade, witl' 
four regiments of another brigade, was ordered by General Wright 

' Barlow’s division had already received orders to recross the Po. 

’’ In Humphreys, 73“4> h L pointed out that what is usually called 
the salient was an east and west line about 400 yards long, and should 
properly be termed its apex, but the Confederate plan, made by Captain 
Hotchkiss and reproduced in the atlas of the Official Records of the war 
(83-3), shows the salient as described in the text. General Humphreys 
probably means the flattened western shoulder of the inverted U, which 
runs about east by north and west by south. The original line at the 
junction of the 2nd and 3rd Corps, writes Dr. Freeman, had been 
extended on the 9th to the north, at Ewell’s instance, so as to include some 
high ground, from which it was thought that the Federal artillery could 
have dominated the Confederate position. The inclusion of this eleva- 
tion made that sector a great irregular angle with its apex to the north, 
it might prove untenable, and Lee contemplated the construction of a 
second line across the base of the angle. Whether this line had been 
completed by the 9th seems uncertain. 
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(who had succeeded to the command of the 6th Corps upon the 
death of Sedgwick, killed by a sniper on the 9th) to assault the 
west shoulder, whilst Mott’s division was to attack on Wright’s 
left. Upton was able to form his regiments for the attack under 
cover of a wood, which reached within 200 yards of the Con- 
federate lines. The assault at this point, delivered at 6.10 p.m., 
proved at first entirely successful. The first line of the Con- 
federate defences was carried as also was a second line of errtpsnch- 
ments 100 yards to the rear, but the failure of Mott to co-operate 
enabled the Confederates to concentrate a superior force against 
Upton, who was driven back to the first line of entrenchments, 
from which the Federal troops were withdrawn under cornsr of 
the darkness. Mott was obliged to form his line of attack in full 
view of the enemy, and was repulsed by the hejivy fire of artillery 
and musketry without reaching the Confederate entrenchments. 
The nature of the ground prevented his attack from partaking of 
the nature of a surprise ; and only a surprise attack had any 
chance of success against Lee’s lines. 

On this day Burnside (gth Corps) on the Federal left pushed a 
reconnaissance close up to the enemy’s lines on the Fredericksburg 
road and took up and entrenched a position there. 

In spite of his heavy losses on the loth, which probably 
amounted to over 4,000, Grant was determined to make another 
attempt to break Lee’s lines. He was encouraged in this deter- 
mination by tire partial success which had attended Upton’s 
attack, and he attributed the failure to follow up that success to 
the want of energy displayed by Mott and Burnside. Accordingly 
he issued orders to Hancock to march on the night of the nth 
in rear of the 5th and 6th Corps, and under cover of the darkness 
take up a position in the open ground of Brown’s Farm, from 
which point Mott had made his unsuccessful attack on the loth. 
Having connected the rest of his Corps with Mott’s division, 
Hancock was ordered to attack the apex of the salient at 4 a.m. 
on the 12th, and Burnside on Hancock’s left was to attack at the 
same hour. Warren and Wright were to keep their troops in 
readiness either to attack the enemy’s lines in their respective 
fronts or to move to some other point, according to the orders 
which they might receive. The entrenchments left empty by 
the withdrawal of the 2nd Corps were filled by part of the 5th, 
whilst Wright kept one division in the trenches and held the other 
two in reserve. Lee was deceived by certain movements of tlie 
Federal troops on the nth into the idea that they intended to 
turn his left, and ordered the withdrawal of the artillery oi Johnson’s 
division holding the apex of the salient. The order was counter- 
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manded in the course of lire night owing to information receivec 
from Johnson that the enemy were massing in his front. Bui 
tiancock’s assault was made before these guns had got back intc 
position. Only two of them fired at all, and they only two rounds 
and the whole of this artillery force fell into the hands of the 
victoiious Fedcrals. 

During the night of the nth the 2nd Corps occupied thf 
posited, assigned to it. The morning was very foggy, and ii 
consequence the assault ordered for 4 a.m. did not take place til 
half an hour later. Birney’s division was on the right and Barlow’s 
on the left ; the former in two deployed lines, the latter in twe 
lines? of masses, each regiment formed in close column of attack 
Mott’s division was in rear of Birney’s in a single line, ant 
Gibbon’s was held in reserve. In advancing to the altacl 
over the open ground, which at this point lay in front of th« 
Confederate lines, the two lines of Barlow’s division combinec 
into one dense mass, and edging off somewhat to the left, strucl 
the east shoulder of the salient and the entrenchments running 
south from it for about 600 yards. Two of Gibbon’s brigades 
rushed forward and entered the Confederate lines at the same time 
as Barlow’s division, continuing the storming line to the left 
The Confederates were swept away by the assault. Withoui 
artillery musketry was powerless to check an advance over sc 
short a distance of open ground. Johnson's division was almos' 
annihilated. He himself and one of his brigadiers, G. H. Steuart 
were taken prisoners, as were also a great part of his troops 
variously estimated from 2,000 to 4,000 ; all the artillery of the 
division, twenty guns, were captured, and a very heavy loss 0, 
killed and w'ounded inflicted, as the entrenchments were carrier 
at the point of the bayonet. Birney’s and Mott’s divisions strucl- 
the Confederate lines just west of the east angle extending froit 
that point to the west angle and for some 400 yards along the wes 
face of the salient. 

Great as had been the success achieved, the confusion into whicl 
the assailants had fallen prevented them following up their victory 
Gordon with two brigades forced back Barlow’s and Gibbon’; 
troops to the outer face of the salient, whilst on the other wing twe 
brigades of Rodes's division drove back Birncy’s and Mott’i 
divisions. Within an hour after the entrenchments were carried 
the E'ederals had been forced back to the further side of the line; 
which they had assailed. Both sides hurried up reinforcements 
Wright’s two divisions were ordered to attack on Hancock’s righ 
soon after 6 a.m,, and throughout the day and far into the night i 
desperate encounter raged in the vicinity of the west shoulder 
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since known as the Bloody AngleA Lee did not dare at once to 
draw any troops from his left ; for if that part of the line were 
broken, then the troops in the salient would be exposed to attack 
in rear and flanlc. The lines which Andeison's Corps held formed 
in fact the hinge upon which Lee might swing back from the salient, 
and it was vitally important that they should be held intact. 

Between 9 a.m. and 10 a.m. Warren attacked the entrenchments 
held by Anderson’s Corps, but as they were fully manned^ the 
attack of the 12th met with the same fate as that of the lotn, and 
the assault was proirtptly ordered to cease. Still Lee did not 
venture to withdraw any troops from Anderson’s Corps to help 
his sorely pressed centre till late in the afternoon. In the mcano 
time, as soon as Warren’s attack was seen to be a failure, Cuiler’s 
division was withdrawn and sent to support the 6th Corps, and 
preparations were made to follow with the rest 6f the 5th Corps. ^ 
But by the time that Warren reached the point from which the 
attack was to be made, the Federal commanders had decided that 
it was useless to make any fresh assault. 

The chief burden of the day’s fighting consequently fell upon 
the 6th and 2nd Corps, and it extended all along their line from 
the right of the one Corps to the left of the other. Lee was only 
able to send up to the support of his centre under Ewell three 
brigades from the right wing.® But with their support Rodes’s 
and Gordon’s divisions obstinately held their own throughout the 
day. Never probably in the annals of warfare has a stranger 
combat taken place than that which was carried on hour after 
hour by two large bodies of troops separated only by a line of 
log works. 

Prisoners were taken on both sides by being simply pulled over 
the top of these works. The Fedcrals advanced artillery quite 
close up to the breastworks, and brought enfilade fire to bear 
upon the Confederates, but they held fast to their posts, and the 
Federals were unable to regain a footing on the southern side of 
the entrenchments which they had stormed so many hours ago. 
In the early hours of the 13th the Confederate troops were with- 
drawn to a retrenchment which had been constructed across the 
base of the salient. The loss at the Bloody Angle at Rpottsylvania 
Court House far surpassed that at the Bloody Lane at the 
Antietam. So pitiless was the storm of bullets that an oak tree 

* The fighting at this point continued till 3 a.m. 

^ Except Crawford’s division, which occupied the entrenchments of 
the Corps. 

“ Two of Mahone’s brigades and later two of Anderson’s were also 
sent to Ewell's support. Grant massed 43,000 men in all at the salient. 
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within the Confederate lines with a diameter of twenty-two 
inches was actually cut in half. 

On the left of the Federal line Burnside moved to the attack at 
the hour appointed. Potter’s division carried the line of works 
held by Lane's brigade on Early's left at 5 a.m., but Lane, re- 
inforced by two otlier brigades, renewed the battle and recaptured 
his entrenchments. Burnside made repeated attacks with his 
three divisions, but failed to drive the enemy from their lines. ^ 

Tlrnosses on both sides for this day’s fighting were very heavy. 
The total Federal loss was over 6,800 : the_ Confederate loss in 
killed and wounded must have been between 4,000 and 5,000, and 
t.’ie prisoners may have amounted to nearly as many more. In 
spite of his tremendous losses, Lee had nevertheless held his own. 
Both on the right and left the Federal attacks had been decisively 
repulsed, and thefugh the salient had been carried by Hancock, 
yet the retrenchment constructed across its base was of so formid- 
able a nature that any fresh attempt to break Lee’s lines by a 
frontal attack was likely to lead oirly to increased slaughter. 

Grant, instead of pressing the attack at the centre, determined 
to transfer a considerable part of the army to the left flank, in the 
hope that they might break the Confederate lines at that point 
before Lee could bring up reinforcements. An advance by the 
right flank would have probably caused Lee to abandon his lines 
in front of Spottsylvania Court House and withdraw towards 
Richmond, with which his communications would be threatened. 
But an advance by the left flank was not so likely to frighten Lee 
into a hasty retreat, and at the same time would secure the Federal 
communications with their depots at Washington and the despatch 
of their wounded to Fredericksburg for Washington.- 

Warren was directed to move his Corps on the night of the 13th 
towards the left to the Fredericksburg road, to form on the left of 

' Dr. Freeman represents the later fighting on Burnside’s front in 
quite a new light. On the eastern flank south of the ‘ Mule Shoe ’ (the 
Confederate name for the salient) was a lesser salient with an oak wood 
in front, ‘ Heth’s salient.’ Lee hoped to deliver a counter-stroke by 
moving Heth’s and Wilcox’s divisions through this wood. As two 
brigades were advancing, Burnside’s Corps attacked the left face of the 
small salient. The attack was repulsed, but when later Lee sought to 
loosen the Federal grip on the ‘ Mule Shoe ’ by an advance from Heth’s 
salient, the Ferierals were found entrenched and the attempt had to be 
abandoned. 

® After the battle of the Wilderness Grant shifted his base of supply 
to Fredericksburg, The Federal command of the sea enabled him to 
change his base with each sideslip to the left : Port Royal on the lower 
Rappahannock, White House on the Pamunkey, and City Point on the 
James became in succession his bases. 
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the 9th Corps and assault the Confederate right at 4 a.m. of the 
14th. The 6th Corps was to follow the 5th and attack on its left 
along the Massaponax Church road. The coranaanders of the 
and and 9th Corps were ordered to hold themselves in readiness 
to attack the lines in their front at 4 a.m., but to wait for actual 
orders to do so. Warren’s night march was made in circum- 
stances of extreme difficulty. Rain fell throughout the night, 
turning the road into a slough : the darkness was intense. Not 
till two hours after the hour fixed for the assault did me 5th 
Corps reach its destination : and then the troops were so worn 
out with exhaustion and so reduced by straggling, that it was vain 
to think of making an attack on that day. The 6th Corps on the 
14th took position on the left of the 5th, and some high ground 
on the Massaponax Church road, about half a mile south of the 
Ny, which commanded the surrounding coulltry as well as the 
Fredericksburg road, was seized and held by the Federals. 

This summed up the fighting of the 14th. On the same day 
the one brigade of Mahone’s division, which had been left to 
guard the bridge near the Block House, was brought over to 
Early’s right. But it was not till night that Field’s division of 
Andei'son’s Corps was brought from its entrenchments to the 
Confederate right, and Kershaw’s division of the same Corps did 
not follow till midnight of the 1 5th. Could Warren’s Corps have 
been up to time, there would have been a good chance of breaking 
the Confederate lines before any reinforcement arrived from the 
left. But the unavoidable delay gave the Confederates time to 
extend their lines further south as far as Snell’s Bridge over the 
Po, and to bring over to the tlireatened point troops from the 
other flank, which was no longer menaced. Early on the morning 
of the 15th Hancock moved two of his divisions to the left to 
the Fredericksburg road, leaving Birney’s division to cover 
Burnside’s right flank. The 15th, i6th and 17th were spent by 
the 5th and 6th Corps in advancing and entrenching their lines, 
putting batteries in position, and examining roads which led 
southwards. 

As the strength of the Confederate right did not hold out any 
prospect of a successful attack at that point. Grant determined to 
move the and and 6th Corps back on the night of the 17th, in 
order that at daylight of the i8th tliey might assault the retrench- 
ment which had been constructed across the base of the salient 
after the successful attack of the and Corps on the lath. It was 
hoped that the Confederates at that point might be caught off 
their guard, and a permanent lodgment effected in their lines, 
Burnside was to attack in conjunction with Wright and Hancock, 
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and Warren was to open fire with all his artillery, and be prepared 
on receiving orders to that effect to assume the offensive. 

'I'he attack proved, however, a complete failure, 'fhe enemy 
were fully prepared to meet it. 'i’he entrenchments attacked 
proved to be of a most formidable character, and as soon as 
Meade realised that failuie was inevitable, he ordered the troops 
to be rec.alled. The 6th Corps at once returned to its position on 
the left of the 5th, and the same night the and Corps was moved 
to the left and took position on the cast bank of the Ny below 
the left of the 6th Corps. The 9th Corps was also moved to the 
left of the 6th Corps and posted on the west bank of the Ny. 
Bfeth the 6th and 9th Corps pressed up as close as they could to 
the Confederate lines and there entrenched. 

After the failure of the attack on the iSth Grant decided that 
nothing was to be gained by further assaults upon Lee's entrenched 
position. He therefore determined to continue his movement by 
the left flank. He hoped that by throwing the 2nd Corps several 
miles out in advance of the rest of his army, Lee might be induced 
to attack it, and that thus a chance might be given of forcing him 
to fight, before he had time to entrench. The movement was to 
be commenced by Hancock on the night of the 19th ; but on 
that day Ewell's Corps moved out of its entrenchments round the 
right of the Federal line to see w'hether the enemy were W'ith- 
draw'ing from their lines or not. Ewell encountered Tyler’s 
division, which had recently joined Grant from Washington, on 
the Fredericksburg road near the Harris House, and a sharp 
engagement ensued. Hancock and Warren were ordered to send 
reinforcements to 'I’yler. Ewell wtts repulsed with considerable 
loss, but Hancock’s march was postponed till the night of the 20th. 

On May 8th Grant had ordered Sheridan to concentrate all his 
available cavalry and make a raid against the railways in Lee's 
rear, and after threatening Richmond to connect with Butler’s 
army on the James, and thence rejoin the Army of the Potomac by 
way of the White House on the Pamunkey.^ Such a movement 

^ Grant has been criticised for sending away his cavalry on a raid, 
' when he wanted o'ery single man he could lay hands upon to light 
Lee at Spottsylvania.’ He certainly failed to realise the value of his 
cavalry, armed with the Spencer carbine, a breech-loading repeater, as 
mounted infantry. The raid accomplished little ; the damage done to 
the railways was quickly repaired. Major-General Fuller, however, 
points out that Sheridan’s raid was closely connected with Butler’s 
movements south of the James and largely depended upon their success.’ 

Had Butler occupied Petersburg, as he should have done, then damage 
to the railways in rear of Lee would almost certainly have compelled 
Lee to fall back or risk starvation.’ Sheridan destroyed Lee's reserve 
food supplies. 
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was certain to bring the Confederate cavalry in hot pursuit 
of Sheridan, and a cavalry encounter might be expected to ensue, 
in which the Federal superiority of numbers was likely to give 
them the advantage. On the Qth Sheridan moved round Lee’s 
right flank by the Telegraph road, crossed the North Anna on the 
same day with his leading division, and on the loth struck the. 
Virginia Central railway at Beaver Dam Station, where ten miles 
of the track were torn up, and engines, cars, and a qmmtity of 
army supplies destroyed. At daylight on the nth the Fredericks- 
burg railway was reached at A.shland Station, and a similar scene 
of destruction inaugurated. Stuart with three cavahy brigades 
promptly started in pursuit, and whilst one brigade hu«g on 
Sheridan’s rear, the other two by a roundabout route got in front 
of him, and on the nth confronted him at Yellow Tavern about 
six miles from Richmond. A fierce engagement took place, in 
which the Confederates were ultimately forced to retire with the 
loss of their commander mortally wounded. 

Stuart died the following day at Richmond. His loss wa,s a 
heavy blow to Lee and the Army of Northern Virginia. He was 
the heau ideal of Southern chivalry, a dashing cavalry commander, 
who won a well-deserved fame for his daring raids. But there is 
nothing to show that he was growing as a strategist, or that he 
would ever have displayed the same ability in independent 
command as did Forrest in the West. He was succeeded in the 
command of the cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia by 
General Wade Hampton. ^ 

Having disposed of the Confederate cavalry, Sheridan pushed 
on towards Richmond. He entered the most advanced line of 
the Confederate entrenchments, but the second line of works was 
so strongly held that he was forced to cross to the north bank of 
the Chickahominy at Meadow Bridge (Map VI). He recrossed 
to the south bank on the 13th at Bottom’s Bridge, and reached 
Flaxall’s Landing on the James on the 14th, where he remained 
till the 17th. He rejoined the Army of the Potomac a week later. 

The Federal losses about Spottsylvania Court ilouse from the 
8th to the 19th amounted to 18,399.^ It is difficult to form any 
approximate estimate of what the Confederate losses were during 
the same period. Except on the 12th, they must have been con- 
siderably less than those of their opponents, as they were fighting 
on the defensive behind entreneWents with entanglements in 
front, new to warfare even in America. 

1 Wade Hamptoti was not appointed formally to the command of the 
Cavalry Corps till August nth. 

“ 4 B. & L., 182. 
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Grant commenced to withdraw his forces from Lee's front on 
the night of the 20th. Hancock’s Corps marched during the night 
to Guinea Station on the Fredericksburg railway, a distance of 
about eight miles. The march was continued through Bowling 
Green, and by noon on the 21st the leading division had crossed 
the Mattapony and entrenched a position after driving off a small 
force of Confederate infantry from the north bank of the river. 
The oi4ginal plan was that Warren’s Corps should march by the 
Telegraph road, to be followed by Burnside’s Corps, whilst 
Wright’s Corps followed Hancock's line of march. But appar- 
ently Grant grew apprehensive for the safety of Hancock’s 
advarteed column, and directed Warren to take a route which 
would bring him nearer to Hancock’s exposed flank. Under his 
fresh orders Warre^n was directed to march to Guinea Station and 
then take a road running south-west, which would ultimately 
bring him into the Telegraph road. 

Lee had had timely information of the Federal movements. 
As soon as news reached him that a Federal force had appeared 
upon the Fredericksburg railway, he brought Ewell’s Corps 
round to the extreme right and directed him to extend along the 
south bank of the Po until he covered the crossing of the Telegraph 
road at Stannard’s Mills. When he found that Warren’s Corps 
was withdrawing on the morning of the 21st, he started Ewell’s 
Corps, followed by Anderson’s Corps, along the Telegraph road. 
His first impression was that Grant was moving to the left, in 
order to put the Mattapony between himself and his foe, and to 
open up communications with Port Royal, and he did not antici- 
pate meeting Grant again in the field until he should have crossed 
the Pamunkey on his way to Richmond. He did not attempt, 
as Grant had hoped that he would, to fall upon Hancock’s 
isolated Corps, but determined to withdraw behind the North 
Anna, keeping between Grant and Richmond and covering the 
Virginia Central railway. This railway intersects the Fredericks- 
burg line at Hanover Junction, about two miles south of the North 
Anna, and from that point runs to Richmond at a distance of 
about six miles to the east of the other railway. The junction is 
twenty-five miles north of Richmond, and by the Telegraph road 
twenty-eight miles south of the right of Lee’s position at Snell’s 
Bridge. 

Ewell’s Corps reached Hanover Junction in the morning of the 
22nd, and Anderson’s Corps in the course of the afternoon took 
up a position on the south bank of the North Anna. Hill’s Corps 
marched on the night of the 21st, after a brisk skirmish with the 
6th Corps, by a road west of the Telegraph road, and was in 
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position near Hanover Junction along the Virginia Central railway 
on the morning of the 23rd. Hill had resumed command of the 
3rd Corps just before it marched from Spottsylvania, and Early 
returned to the command of his own division in the and Corps, 
whilst Gordon was assigned to the command of Johnson's division, 
which had suffered so heavily on the 13th. At Hanover Junction 
Lee received his first reinforcements since the campaign opened. 
He was joined by two infantry brigades brought by BrccUnridge 
from the Shenandoah Valley after Sigel’s defeat on the 15th, by 
Pickett's division of bhe ist Corps, and Hoke's brigade of Early's 
division, both from Petersburg. Altogether Lee's reinforcements 
amounted to about 9,000 men. Grant also had received consider- 
able reinforcements since the beginning of the campaign. On the 
17th Tyler had joined him with a division of 8,000 men, and other 
troops had reached him as well. But the army was being so 
much reduced by the continual mustering out of time-expired 
regiments, that it may be doubted whether the reinforcements 
did more than make good the deficiencies thus caused.^ 

The 5th Corps of the Army of the Potomac started on its march 
for Guinea Station on the morning of the 21st, and was followed by 
the 9th Corps, as soon as Burnside had convinced himself by a 
reconnaissance that the Telegraph road crossing was too strongly 
held to be easily forced. Wright’s Corps withdrew at nightfall. 
These three Corps, after reaching the Fredericksburg railway, 
moved on the 22nd by parallel roads between the railway and the 
Telegx'aph road, whilst Hancock stood fast waiting for the other 
Corps to come into line with him. But on that night Lee had two 
Corps, with the third near at hand, on the south bank of the North 
Anna, fifteen miles in front of lire nearest Federal Corps.® 

The whole Army of the Potomac moved forward at 5 a.m. on the 
23rd. Warren having reached Jericho Mills, four miles above 
lire Telegraph road bridge, which was about half a mile above the 
Fredericksburg railway bridge,® crossed the river, which at that 
point was unguarded, and though attacked towards evening by 
Hill’s Corps advancing from the Virginia Central railway, beat it 

^ Between May and and July 4th thirty-six regiments were discharged 
from the service. 

® The distance from Lee's right to Hanover Junction by the Telegraph 
road was twenty-eight miles. To reach the same point Hancock had to 
march thirty-four miles and the other Corps thirty. Had Hancock been 
able to take the direct route by the Telegraph road, the distance for his 
Corps would have been only twenty-five miles. 

“ In Map HI the Telegraph road is placed too far to the west and 
Jericho Mills, Quarles’s Mill, and Ox Ford too far to the east. They 
are all above the Telegraph road bridge. 
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off with considerable loss and entrenched a position.^ Hancock 
moved forward with his right across the Telegraph road and his 
left across the railway, and about 6 p.m. captured some entrench- 
ments covering the Telegraph road bridge on the north bank of the 
river, and gained possession of that bridge. He did not, however, 
cross the river, as the Confederates held entrenchments on the 
south bank covering both bridges. 

BurD,side on Hancock’s right endeavoured to cross by the Ox 
Ford, about a mile above the Telegraph road bridge, but found it 
too strongly held by the enemy. 

On the 34th Hancock, finding that the enemy had abandoned 
their entrenchments close to the bridges, crossed the river, whilst 
Burnside moved a mile and a half up the river above Ox Ford and 
crossed one division over at Quarles’s Mill. This force joined 
hands with Crawford’s division of the 5th Corps and moved down 
to uncover Ox Ford, where Willcox’s division of the 9th Corps was 
waiting (Burnside’s third division had already taken position on 
Hancock’s right on the south bank), but the Confederate lines were 
too strongly held, and an attempt to force them was repulsed. The 
6th Corps had followed Warren’s line of march and crossed on 
the morning of the 24th. 

On the 25th the Federal army found itself in a far from enviable 
position. One division was still north of the river. The rest of 
the army was in two distinct bodies, separated from each other by 
Lee’s whole army, holding a central position and strongly en- 
trenched. For one wing of the Federal army to reinforce the other 
it w'ould be necessary to cross the river twice. Lee had redrawn 
his lines with great sldll. 'I'he left rested on the Little River, and 
ran for about a mile and a half to Ox Ford on the North Anna. 
This flank was held by Hill’s and Pickett’s troops. From Ox Ford 
the Confederate lines extended down the river for three-quarters of 
a mile, and then ran in a south-east direction until the extreme 
right crossed the Fredericksburg raihvay and covered Hanover 
Junction.^ This part of the line covered a distance of three miles, 
and was held by Emil’s and Anderso?i’s Corps. 

‘ Lee was much incensed with Hill for allowing Warren to cross the 
river. 

“ Colonel Henderson writes with high praise of Lee's manoeuvre : 

‘ He shut up his line like one closes an umbrella, the line had been origin- 
ally almost straight. His whole force was now massed in a space not 
more than two and a half miles broad, and his enemy was not only widely 
separated, but would have to cross the river (twice) to reinforce one wing 
from the other. He could_ reinforce a point attacked in one-third of the 
time that Grant could reinforce at the same point ’ (Science of War, 
p. 3?8). 
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Grant saw that there was no prospect of attacking cither fiank 
of Lee's army with any hope of success, and ordered his army to 
withdraw on the night of the ahlh to the north bank and continue 
the movement by the left flank to the Pamunkey. ^ 

It has been sometimes stated that Lee's ill-health alone prevented 
the Army of Northern Virginia from striking a crushing blow at 
one or other wing of the Federal army in its uncomfortable position 
on the south bank of the North Anna. But when it is remembered 
that both wings of the Army of the Potomac were entrenched, it 
must be admitted that Grant had little to fear from any frontal 
attack. His own reluctance to attack his enemy’s entrenched lin^ s 
is the best proof that a Confederate assault on the Federitf lines 
would have had but little chance of success. 

On the afternoon of the 26th Sheridan, with two divisions of 
cavalry, started for Hanover Town on the Pamunkey, some thirty- 
two miles south-east of the Federal position on the North Anna. 
During the night the Army of the Potomac was withdrawn across 
the North Anna, and on the 28th was in position on the south 
bank of the Pamunkey. The 5th and 9th Corps crossed at Hanover 
Town, the latter not till midnight. The 6th and 2nd Corps 
crossed four miles higher up.® On the same day Sheridan, 
after a hard fight, drove the Confederate cavalry from Hawes’s 
Shop, four miles out from Hanover Town, on the road to 
Richmond. 

On the morning of the 27th Lee discovered that his foe had 
withdrawn across the river, and was informed that some of the 
Federal cavalry and infantry had crossed the Pamunkey at 
Planover Town. The 2nd Corps, under the command of Early, 
Ewell being ill, was at once started on the march. It crossed the 
South Anna by the Virginia Central railway bridge, and moved 
through Atlee’s Station on that line to Huntley’s Corner, where 
it covered the direct road from Hanover Town to Richmond 
and also a road from White House to Richmond. There, on the 
afternoon of the 28th, Early took up his position with his right 
close to Beaver Dam Creek and his left resting on the Totopoto- 
moy, near Pole Green Church. The ist Corps crossed the South 

^ Dr. Freeman writes : The operation on the North Anna ‘ strategic- 
ally accomplished far more than Lee could then foresee. It forced the 
Federal commander to abandon a direct naovement on Richmond from 
the north, and that was to leave Lee in command of communications 
with the valley of the Shenandoah. No achievement in the entire 
campaign from the Rapidan to the James meant more in prolonging the 
struggle.’ 

“ But Russell’s division of the 6th Corps, which led the advance, 
crossed at Hanover Town. 
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Anna by the Fredericksburg railroad bridge, and moving by 
Ashland and Atlee’s Stations, took up its position on the same 
afternoon on Early's right from Huntley’s Corner to Walnut 
Grove Church, covering another road from White Flouse to 
Richmond, The 3rd Corps and Breckinridge' s command formed 
on Early’s left along the Totopotomoy, with its left across the 
Virginia Central railway, a mile north of Atlee’s Station. Lee's 
new position covered the approaches to Richmond from the 
Pamunkey. 

On the 29th Grant ordered reconnaissances to be made in full 
fpree by the 2nd, 5th, and 6th Corps, whilst the 9th Corps was 
held ~n reserve near Hawes’s Shop. The 6th Corps marched 
north-west along the river-road in the direction of Hanover 
Court House, bu* finding no infantry force in its front, was 
ordered to march at daylight on the 30th, and take position 
on Hancock’s right, and try to place itself across the Confederate 
left flank. But the line of march lay across the swampy ground 
at the head of Crump’s Creek, ^ and in consequence it arrived too 
late to take any part in the fighting on that day. On the Federal 
left the sth Corps crossed the Totopotomoy, and on the 301!] 
moved out along the Shady Grove Church road. Burnside’s 
Corps on the 30th was brought up between the 2nd and 5tli 
Corps, and crossed the Totopotomoy. On the right the 2nd 
Corps found the enemy entrenched on the south bank of tht 
stream holding the crossing of the Richmond road. On the after- 
noon of the 30th Early moved his right across Beaver Dam Creel 
on to the Mechanicsville and Old Church turnpike, where it was 
on the left flank of Warren advancing along the Shady Grove 
Church road. Early’s position at Huntley's Corner was taker 
by Anderson's Corps." A fierce attack was made by Rodes'i 
division of the 2nd Corps against Warren’s left by the cross-roac 

‘ A stream running parallel to and north-west of the Totopotomoy 
and entering the Pamunkey above Hanover Town. 

- This statement made on Humphreys’ authority seems difficult tc 
reconcile with the position assigned to the ist Corps on the 28th by th( 
same authority. Anderson must have already been at Huntley’s Corner 
but how then could he have been on Early’s right ? The ist Corp; 
diary states that it went into bivouac on the 28th between Huntley’: 
Corner and Walnut Grove Church, but makes no reference to the Corpi 
forming the right of the army. Dr. Freeman says that on May 28tl 
Early’s Corps was on the south bank of the Totopotomoy with its heac 
near Pole Green Church ; Anderson in rear of Early and Hill west o 
Anderson near Shady Grove Church, and that the Confederates held i 
fine defensive position between the Totopotomoy and Beaver Dam Creek 
It would seem that Anderson was behind Early, but that his right a 
Walnut Grove Church was farther south than Early’s right. 
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from Bcthesda Church into the Shady Grove Church road, but 
was repulsed with considerable loss. To lighten the pressure 
upon Warren, Hancock was directed to attack in his front, which 
he did with Barlow’s division just before dark, and carried the 
enemy’s advanced line of rifle-pits. 

W. F. Smith’s Corps, the i8th, had been sent from Butler’s 
army on the south bank of the James by water to While House, 
where it began to arrive on the 30th. On the afternoon,of the 
31st Smith was marching with 10,000 men of his command and 
the Corps artillery towards New Castle Ferry, on the Pamunkey, 
according to his original instructions. A mistake in the orders, 
which he received next morning, caused him to continue his giarch 
up the Pamunkey, when Grant’s real intention was to send him to 
Cold Harbour. ^ 

On the 31st Slieridan, moving on the left of the Federal army, 
drove Fitzhugh Lee’s cavalry division out of Cold Harbour and 
received orders to hold it at all costs. Cold Harbour was an 
important point, because it lay on the direct line of the Federal 
advance to the left, and was the meeting-point of various roads 
from the different bridges over the Chickahominy. Grant had by 
this lime come to the conclusion that an attack on the Confederate 
position, where it lay behind the Totopotomoy covering the 
approaches to Richmond by the Shady Grove Church road and 
the Mechanicsville turnpike, held out no reasonable prospect of 
success. lie determined therefore to continue the movement by 
the left towards the Chickahominy, in the hope that he might have 
a chance of attacking the Confederate right before it had time to 
entrench itself strongly. Anticipating that an attack would be 
made upon Sheridan at Cold Harbour, he ordered the 6th Corps to 
make a night march, and, if possible, reach Cold Harbour by 
daylight of June ist. Wright, however, had to march his troops 
over difficult country a distance of fifteen miles, and did not reacli 
Cold Harbour till after 9 a.m. and the Corps was only up by 2 p.m. 

The capture of Cold Harbour warned Lee of danger to his right 
flank. On the 31st Anderson’s Corps was moved to the right of 
Early's, and the extreme right was held by Hoke’s division, which 
had reached Lee from the south side of the James on. the 28th. 
The intention was to make a strong movement on the ist towards 
Cold Harbour.^ Sheridan, however, had no difficulty in holding 

^ Lee had built great hopes on the attack to be delivered on June 1st 
by Anderson with his own Corps and Hoke’s strong division which had 
come up from Drewry’s Bluff. He was not aware of Smith’s arrival at 
White House, and expecting Anderson to drive Sheridan from Cold 
Harbour planned to roll up Grant’s left and looked forward to decisive 
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his grffund aguinsl the attack, which was confined to two weal 
attempts by a part of Kershaw’s division, until the arrival of the 
6th Corps set him free to continue the movement towards the 
Chickahominy covering the left flank of the army. In the after- 
noon Smith’s Corps arrived from New Castle E'erry and was 
posted on Wiight’s right. Some 1,400 yards separated the hostile 
lines. The intervening space was mainly open ground, but ; 
good part of the Confederate skirmish line was in a narrow strij 
of pine wood. At 6 p.m. Smith and Wright attacked. Ricketts’; 
division of the 6th Corps penetrated an interval between Hoke’. 
and Kershaw’s divisions and carried the main line of entrenchments 
dt that point, capturing 500 prisoners. 'Ehe i8th Corps drove tin 
enemy out of the pme wood and captured their advanced line 0 
]-ifle-pits. The loss suffered by the two Corps amounted to abou 
2,200. They entrenched themselves along the new line whici 
they had gained, whilst the Confederates threw up a fresh line 0 
works in rear of that portion of their lines which had been carriec 
by Ricketts’s division. 

This partial success encouraged Grant to continue his plan fo 
breaking the enemy’s right, and Elancock’s Corps was ordered t( 
move that night, and by a forced march reinforce Wright’s left 
extending the Federal line still nearer to the Chickahominy. I 
was hoped that he would be in position early on the and. 'Eh 
difficulties of a night march over unknown roads in very sultr; 
weather were great : nevertheless Ilancock reached his destinatioi 
at 6.30 a.m. But his Corps was so exhausted with its hard march 
that the attack was postponed till 5 p.m. 

It had been Grant’s original plan that the whole Army of th 
Potomac should attack as early as possible on the morning of th 
and. But Smith’s Corps was nearly out of ammunition, and this 
in conjunction with the tired state of Hancock’s Corps, led to th 
postponement of the attack. Meanwhile the 5th Corps hai 
extended its left towards Smith’s right, and the 9th Corps ha 
been placed in rear of Warren’s right. The assault was still furlhc 
postponed until 4.30 a.m. on the 3rd. 'Ehis decision was come t 
in consequence of the heat of the day and to give longer time fci 
preparation. 

When Lee discovered that Hancock’s Corps had been withdraw 

victory. Lee was too unwell to take personal control of the operatioi 
Anderson and Hof<e were both new in their respective commands an 
Ho/ie had not been formally placed under Anderson. If Anderson ha 
cleared Sheridan’s cavalry out of the way, he would have encountere 
the 6th Corps ‘ scattered along the road for many miles and in a 
c.'thausted condition ’ (Alexander). 
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from its position in front of liis left, he ordered Hill, with 
two divisions of his Corps and Breckinridge's division, to move 
to the right and extend die line on the right of Hoke’s division. 
Hill formed on the extreme right, and Fiizhugh Lee’s cavalry 
crossed the Chickahominy and piqueted the roads leading to the 
James. I’hrce brigades ol Field's division were moved from the 
left to the right of the 1st Corps and posted in supjjort of Ker- 
shaw d This movement was rendered possible by the hict that 
the ground in Field’s front was so swampy that no attiick at that 
point need be apprehended. Ueih’s division of the 3rd Corps 
remained on Early’s left. Furthermore, Lee directed Early with 
the left wing to place himself across the right flank of the Federal 
army and drive down along the Iront of the Confederate lines. 
'Hie attempted movement led to some sharp fi^rhting with Bum- 
side’s and Warren’s Corps, which lasted till nightfall, but failed 
to produce the desired effect. 

At 4.30 a.m. on the 3rd, the and, 6th, and iSth Corps advanced 
to the attack. But besides the heavy artilleiy and musketry fire 
which blazed forth in their faces, a murderous cross-fire of lutillery 
swept the flanks of each of the attacking Corps. They were, in 
fact, advancing on divergent lines, and consequently Hancock’s 
right, Smith’s left, and both of Wright’s flanks were exposed to 
a deadly enfilade fire,® Against such odds the assault was 
doomed to failure. The advanced rifle-pits were captured, and on 
the extreme left Barlow’s division carried an advanced line of 
works along the road from Dcspatcii Station, but was speedily 
driven out again. ITe fate of the assault was settled in less than 
an hour,® Unable, under the tremendous fire which they 
encountered, to carry the main line of entrenchments, the attacking 
force quickly took cover and succeeded in holding the advanced 
positions which they gained, at some points within thirty yards 
of the enemy’s works. 

The loss of the Federals in this short but desperate attack was 
very heavy. In the three Corps which took the chief part in the 
attack over 4,000 were killed and wounded, and probably this esti- 
mate falls considerably short of the truth. * Burnside’s and Warren’s 
Corps on the Federal right were not heavily engaged. Before any 
regular assault by these troops could be delivered, Meade’s 
order suspending further offensive operations was received. The 

' Pickett’s division was on Kei show’s left. 

“ Smith’s right was also exposed to an enfilade fire, owing to a con- 
siderable gap existing between his right and Warren’s left. 

Humphreys, 182. 

‘ The total Federal loss on June 3rd was between 6,000 and 7,000. 
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C’onfedevate losses were in comparison very slight, probably not 
more than 1,700 in all. 

At 1.30 p.m. an order was issued directing the suspension of the 
attack, and that further advances should be made by regular 
approaches after due reconnaissance. In his despatch to Meade, 
which contained this order, Grant stated that his object now was 
to hold Lee’s army fast until Hunter’s army in the Shenandoah 
Valley.was well on its way to Lynchburg, and that that purpose 
would be more easily effected by keeping Lee out of the Richmond 
entrenchments than by forcing him back mto them. The two 
armies remained confronting each other till the night of the 12th. 
Though the Federal lines were being pushed forward by regular 
approaches, there seemed no chance of making a successful 
assault, and on t}}.at night the Army of the Potomac withdrew 
from its lines and marched to cross the James. 

The Federal losses from the crossing of the Rapidan to the 
night of June 12th exceeded 50,000. Lee’s losses must have been 
at least half that figure, and may have reached 30,000. 

If Grant’s movements from May 4th to June 12th are regarded 
as constituting in themselves a campaign, then it must be admitted 
that the campaign was a failure. Lee’s army had not been 
destroyed or forced to abandon the defence of Richmond. At 
the end of every movement Lee had been found barring the 
Federal advance and Grant had entirely failed to force him to 
fight outside his entrenchments. At Cold Harbour he was still 
nine miles from Richmond, further away than McClellan had 
been in May, 1862, and to reach that point Grant had lost nearly 
half his original numbers. ‘ That the campaign was strategical!} 
a failure is proved by the facts that at its close Lee was able tc 
detach Early’s Corps to threaten Washington and the Confederate 
line of supply was still intact.’ 

It has, however, been very fairly argued that these operations 
should be regarded as only the first stage in a campaign, whief 
ended with Lee’s surrender. From the first Grant had envisagec 
the possibility that, if he failed to crush Lee, he would have tc 
cross the James to unite with Butler. Grant’s official report says 
‘ It was still understood by both Generals Butler and Meade 
before starting on the campaign, that it was my intention to pu 
both their armies south of the James River in case of failure tc 
destroy Lee without it.’ His methods of attrition, though the] 
failed to destroy Lee, yet inflicted upon him losses in proportior 
to his ^numbers, little, if at all, short of his own. As a result 0 
Grant’s ‘ hammering ’ tactics Lee had lost the initiative and wai 
thrown upon the strategic defensive. Early’s raid across thi 
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Potomac was merely a gesture and did Lee more harm than it did 
Grant. When Lee was forced back on to Richmond by Grant’s 
passage of the James, he already saw the end in sight. From this 
point of view the first stage of Grant’s campaign was successful, 
though he had paid a high price for success. 

But from a political standpoint Grant’s operation.s had done 
nothing to further Lincoln’s chance of re-election, but had 
rendered it more than ever uncertain. The huge castiaUy lists 
spread dismay throughout the North, and the ‘ stop the war ’ 
cry grew more insistent among a people who failed to realise 
what Grant had really achieved. It was Sherman’s capture of 
Atlanta on September 2nd which turned the tide of public 
opinion in Lincoln’s favour. 


■* 


NOTE 

Grant and Lee on the James 

It has been so often asserted that Grant in crossing the Jame.<5 
completely outgeiieralled Lee, that special attention must be drawn to 
Dr. Freeman’s vindication of Lee’s policy. He regards three facts as 
definitely established: (i) Lee expected Grant to cross the James, 
(2) Lee knew Grant’s appioximate position by the early afternoon of 
June i.).th, and (3) Lee had ordered Hoke's division to the pontoon 
bridge at Drewry’s Bluff eight hours before the completion of Grant’s 
bridge at Wilcox’s Landing. As soon as his skirmishers brought news 
in the early morning of the 13th of the Federal evacuation of their 
Cold Harbour lines, Lee crossed the Chickahominy in pursuit. That 
night his right flank was within ten miles of the Drewry’s Bluff bridge, 
lie had intended on the 14th to attack the Federals on the Long Bridge 
road with Hill's Corps, but at dawn of that day Grant had again 
disappeared. ‘ 'Fhere were few country roads in that part of Chai'les 
City County, whither Grant had moved, and those few ran in rough 
quadrilaterals. By maintaining strong guards at the cross-roads, 
Grant could screen his army as effectively as if he had taken ship and 
vanished down the James,’ and he could always steal a night’s march 
upon Lee, When later it was reported that part of Grant’s forces was 
at Wilcox’s Landing, Hoke's division was moved to the noith end of 
the pontoon bridge, and next morning was ordered to cross the river 
and report to Beauregard at Petersburg. This left Lee only six divisions 
on the north bank. Early on the i6th Pickett's division was ordered 
to the Bermuda Hundred lines, which Beauregard had announced his 
intention of evacuating. Lee himself crossed the James before 9.40 a.m. 
on the 1 6th and established his headquarters at Drewry’s Bluff. That 
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Confederate losses were in comparison very slight, probably not 
more than 1,700 in all. 

At 1.30 p.m. an order was issued directing the suspension of the 
attack, and that further advances should be made by regular 
approaches after due rcconnaissanee. In his despatch to Meade, 
which contained this order. Grant stated that his object now was 
to hold Lee's army fast until Hunter’s army in the Shenandoah 
Valley.was well on its way to Lynchburg, and that that purpose 
would be more easily effected by keeping Lee out of rlie Richmond 
entrenchments than by forcing him back into them. The two 
armies remained confronting each other till the night of the 12th. 
T'hous’h the Federal lines were being pushed forward by regular 
approaches, there seemed no chance of making a successful 
assault, and on tl^at night the Army of the Potomac withdrew 
from its lines and marched to cross the James. 

The Federal losses from the crossing of the Rapidan to the 
night of June 12th exceeded 50,000. Lee’s losses must have been 
at least half that figure, and may have reached 30,000. 

If Grant’s movements from May 4th to June 12th are regarded 
as constituting in themselves a campaign, then it must be admitted 
that the campaign was a failure. Lee’s army had not been 
destroyed or forced to abandon the defence of Richmond. At 
the end of every movement Lee had been found barring the 
Federal advance and Grant had entirely failed to force him tc 
fight outside his entrenchments. At Cold Harbour he w'as still 
nine miles from Richmond, further away than McClellan had 
been in May, 1862, and to reach that point Grant had lost nearlj 
half his original numbers. ‘ That the campaign was strategical!) 
a failure is proved by the facts that at its close Lee was able tc 
detach Early’s Corps to threaten Washington and the Confederate 
line of supply was still intact.’ 

It has, however, been very fairly argued that these operationt 
should be regarded as only the first stage in a campaign, whici 
ended with Lee’s surrender. From the first Grant had envisagee 
the possibility that, if he failed to crush Lee, he would have tc 
cross the James to unite with Butler. Grant’s official report says 
‘ It was still understood by both Generals Butler and Meach 
before starting on the campaign, that it was my intention to pu 
both their armies south of the James River in case of failure tc 
destroy Lee without it.’ His methods of attrition, though thej 
failed to destroy Lee, yet inflicted upon him losses in proportioi 
to his numbers, little, if at all, short of his own. As a result o 
Grant’s ‘ hammering ’ tactics Lee had lost the initiative and wai 
thrown upon the strategic defensive. Early’s raid across the 
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Potomac was merely a gesture and did Lee more harm than it did 
Grant. When Lee was forced back on to Richmond by Grant’s 
passage of the James, he already saw the end in sight. From this 
point of view the first stage of Grant’s campaign was successful, 
though he had paid a high price for success. 

But from a political standpoint Grant’s operations had done 
nothing to further Lincoln’s chance of re-election, but had 
rendered it more than ever uncertain. The huge casually lists 
spread dismay throughout the North, and the ‘ stop the war ’ 
cry grew more insietent among a people who failed to realise 
what Grant had really achieved. It was Sherman’s capture of 
Atlanta on September 2nd which turned the tide of public 
opinion in Lincoln’s favour. 


NOTE 

Grant and Lee on the James 

It has been so often asserted that Grant in cros-sing the James 
completely outgeneralled Lee, that special attention must be drawn to 
Dr. Freeman’s vindication of Lee's policy. He regards three facts as 
definitely established: (i) Lee e.^cpected Grant to cross the James, 
(2) Lee knew Grant’s approximate position by the early afternoon of 
June 14th, and (3) Lee had ordered Hoke's division to the pontoon 
bridge at Drewry’s Bluff eight hours before the completion of Grant’s 
bridge at Wilcox’s Landing. As soon as his skirmishers brought news 
in the early morning of the 13th of the Federal evacuation of their 
Cold Flarbour lines, Lee crossed the Chickahominy in pursuit. That 
night his right flank was within ten miles of the Drewry’s Bluff bridge. 
He had intended on the 14th to attack the Federals on the Long Bridge 
road with Hill’s Corps, but at dawn of that day Grant had again 
disappeared. ‘ There were few country roads in that part of Charles 
City County, whither Grant had moved, and those few ran in rough 
quadrilaterals. By maintaining strong guards at the cross-roads, 
Grant could screen his army as eft'ectively as if he had taken ship and 
vanished down the James,’ and he could always steal a night’s march 
upon Lee. When later it was reported that part of Grant’s forces was 
at Wilcox’s Landing, Hoke’s division was moved to the north end of 
the pontoon bridge, and next morning was ordered to cross the river 
and report to Beauregard at Petersburg. This left Lee only six divisions 
on the north bank. Early on the i6th Pickett’s division was ordered 
to the Bermuda Flundred lines, which Beauregard had announced his 
intention of evacuating. Lee himself crossed the James before 9.40 a.m. 
on the 1 6th and established his headquarters at Drewry’s Bluff. That 
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aftcmoon Field’s division was ordered to cross the river and Keishaw’s 
to march to the north end of the bridge and await orders there. The 
first definite information received by Lee of Grant’s movements was 
through a telegram received from Beauregard, dated 7 p.m. i6th, 
stating that Hancock’s and W. F. Smith’s Corps were in his front, but 
this telegram included the words ‘ no satisfactory information yet 
received of Grant’s crossing James river.’ Before noon of the 17th 
Lee received another telegram from Beamegard, written at c) a.m., 
confirnr.ing the infonnation, given in the first, but ending ‘ nothing 
positive yet known of Grant’s movements.’ Lee, who on the morning 
of the lytli had moved his headquarters to the Bermuda Hundred 
lines, in consequence of two alarmist telegrams from Beauregard 
otdered in the evening Kershaw to move from Chaffin’s Blulf to Ber- 
muda''Hundred, and Hill, if he had no contrary news of the enemy, to 
bring his Corps to Chaffin’s Bluff. On receipt of another telegram 
threatening the evacuation of Petersburg, Lee at 10 p.m. ordered Ker- 
shaw to march to Petersburg early next morning and Hill to cross the 
James, march to the Petersburg road and await orders there. Some 
time that night Lee heard that his cavalry had reached the vicinity of 
Wilcox’s Landing during the afternoon and ascertained that the last 
of Grant’s army had crossed the James at that point. During the 
night staff officers arrived from Beauregard to report on the fighting 
at Petersburg, and Lee ordered Field to follow Kershazv to Petersburg. 
At 3.30 a.m. on the i8th Hill was ordered to Petersbuig ; he was 
instructed to leave one division on the north side of the Appomattox, 
in case it might be required for the defence of Richmond. Of the two 
cavalry brigades with Lee’s army one was .sent to Petersburg. Lee 
himself started for Petersburg, where he arrived by ii a.m., having 
been preceded by Kershaw's division (7.30 a.m.) and Field's (9.30 a.m.). 
Beauregard was so elated by the arrival of these tw'o divisions, that he 
proposed an immediate attack against the Federal left flank. This 
Lee declined. Dr. Freeman sums up ; ‘ The operations of June 
iqth-iSth constitute a most informative example of how a limiled 
force may be defensively employed to defend two widely separated 
positions, when a stronger adversary is so placed that he can move 
unobserved.’ 

When Grant evacuated the Cold Harbour position, it might merely 
indicate a change of base to Harrison’s Landing, a reproduction of 
McClellan’s movement two years earlier. Even when it was found 
that Grant had gone down as far as Wilcox’s Landing, his object 
might be only to gain a more convenient base on deep water. Richmond 
was Lee's special charge, just as Petersburg was Beauregard's, and he 
could not uncover Richmond until he knew for certain that all Grant’s 
army had crossed the James. But he could not get from Beauregard 
the information which he required about the movements of the Army 
of the Potomac, as distinct from those of the Army of the James. In 
fact it was from his own cavalry on the north side of the river that he 
at last received information. It seems, too, that Lee was not inclined 
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to give full credence to the information which Bcauu^ard seat; it 
was largely based upon the evidenre of prisoners and Lee instinctively 
distrusted such. If it should come to making a choice between saving 
Petersburg and risking the safety of Richmond, Lee would not have 
hesitated to sacrifice Petersburg ; in that case he would have held tlie 
north bank of the Appomattox and endeavoured to keep open the 
raihvay from Danville to Richmond. 


CHAPTER III 





' TIIE SIEGE OF PETERSBURG 

Movements of the Army of the Janies — Butler's feeble offensive — 
Confederate forces in Petersburg and Richmond — Butler’s pro- 
crastination — Federal advance towards Drewry’s Bluff — Beauregard 
assumes the offensive — Battle of Drewry’s Bluff — Early sent to the 
Shenandoah Valley — Butler’s unsuccessful attempt on Petersburg 
— The Army of the Potomac crosses the James — Defences of 
Richmond and Petersburg — Partial success of Smith’s Corps 
against Petersburg — The 2nd Corps reinforces Smith — Preparations 
of the Confederates — The fighting on June i6th — The 9th Corps 
on the lyth — Heavy losses of the Federals on the i8th — Grant 
resolves to attack the Confederate railways — Grant fads to secure 
the Weldon railway — ^Wilson’s raid against the railways — Sheridan’s 
expedition to Charlottesville — The Burnside mine — Movement of 
the and Corps to the north bank of the James — Hancock withdraws 
to the south bank — ^The mine fiasco — Hancock’s second movement 
to the north bank of the James — Warren’s movement to the Weldon 
lailway — Federals secure possession of the Weldon railway — Hill 
drives Hancock from Reams’ Station — Grant’s third movement 
to the north bank of the James — Ord captures Fort Harrison^ — 
Warren moves towards the Boydton Plank road — Federal success 
at Peebles Farm— Grant makes a final effort to secure the Southside 
railway — Failure of the Federal movement. 

I T was part of Grant’s general plan of campaign that a co- 
operative movement should be made by the Army of the 
James, under General Butler, up the south bank of that river 
against Richmond. This army had been organised into two 
Corps, the lOth and the i8th, under the command of Generals 
Gillmore and W. F. Smith, and numbered about 36,000 men. 
One division was composed of coloured troops. The army had 
been concentrated on the York River with the view of deluding 
the Confederate Government into the idea that the line of advance 
would be that followed by McClellan in 1862. On tire night of 
May 4th the troops were conveyed by water from the York to the 
James, and disembarked on the south bank at Bermuda Hundred 
Neck,i where the Appomattox falls into the James. Butler was 
directed to march on Richmond, keeping close to the river and 

‘ See Map IV. 
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securing a footing as far up as he could, and, if able to invest the 
city, establishing his left flank on the river above Richmond, 
where it was hoped that the Army of the Potomac might be able 
to effect a junction. ^ But unfortunately for the success of the 
Federal plans, Butler was perhaps the most incapable oflieer 
still retained in a high command. Ili.s appointment as a major- 
general of volunteers had been made at the very beginning of the 
war on purely political grounds, tie had had no military gaining 
or experience : his only claim was that he had commanded the 
Massachusetts militia, which had marched to the relief of 
Washington in 1861. 

Disembarking on May 6th, the Army of the James moved for- 
ward from the landing-place about six miles and occupied and 
entrenched a position across the Neck, where it is only three miles 
wide, with the right resting on the James and the left on the 
Appomattox. Two and a half miles away were the Richmond and 
Petersburg railroad and turnpike. One brigade was sent the same 
afternoon to secure these, but withdrew on finding a small 
Confederate force holding the railway at Port Walthall Junction. 
Next day Butler despatched another force to the railway, which 
after some fighting retired. On the 9th Butler moved out of his 
entrenchments with a still stronger force and succeeded in break- 
ing up the railway for a distance of about six miles from Chester 
Station to Swift Creek. At this latter point he was within three 
miles of Petersburg, but the Creek was held by the Confederates 
in force, and the following day Butler withdrew to his lines at 
Bermuda Hundred. 

At this time the Confederate forces holding Richmond and 
Petersburg, twenty- two miles apart, were very weak indeed. 
They probably did not number on May ist more than 6,000 
infantry in addition to the artillery, who worked the heavy naval 
guns, which commanded the James at Chaffin’s and Drewry’s 
Bluffs, and the field-guns, with which the entrenchments were 
armed. General Beauregard was in command, having been 
transferred from the Department of South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida to that of North Carolina and South Virginia, where 
he relieved General Pickett. He had been ordered to bring as 
many troops as possible from these two Departments for the 
protection of Richmond against an advance along the line of the 
James. He had succeeded in getting together about 19,000 
infantry. But at the moment when Butler commenced his 

^ The orders given to Butler were not sufficiently explicit. Petersburg 
was not mentioned, and throughout the operations his action was to 
depend on Grant’s movements. 
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movement none of those troops had even arrived at Petersburg.! 
To reach that city they had to be brought from Weldon (fifty-five 
miles south of Petersburg) by rail. But on May 5th Butler had 
sent a cavah7 division under General Kautz from Suffolk to 
break up the Petersburg and Weldon railroad at various points ; 
and the destruction of two railway bridges proved a considerable 
hindrance to Beauregard in his task of forwarding troops from the 
south to the threatened cities. 

It would have been Butler’s wisest course to turn his back for 
the moment upon Richmond, march upon Petersburg, which 
lie could have easily captured, garrisoned as it W'as by little more 
than a brigade,- and by securing the Petersburg and Weldon 
railroad cut off Beauregard’s troops from their most direct route 
to Richmond. 'I'he fall of Petersburg w'ould have necessitated 
the immediate reclill of Lee's army, or else the abandonment of 
the Confederate capital itself. For Butler, even if he failed to 
capture Richmond single-handed, could at least have closely 
invested it on the south side of the James, and materially assisted 
in forwarding Grant's plan of campaign. Possibly, if Butler had 
been in position in front of Richmond at the time of Sheridan’s 
cavalry raid, the city would have fallen. Both his Corps com- 
manders joined on the night of May 9th in urging Butler to 
bridge the Appomattox at the Point of Rocks (seven miles below 
Petersburg) and operate on the south bank of that stream against 
Petersburg from the east. 

With such great possibilities before, him Butler adopted a 
policy of procrastination, which gave Beauregard time to get all 
his reinforcements into Richmond and Petersburg, and actually 
assume the offensive with a force of equal strength to that which 
Butler was able to put into the field. Turning a deaf ear to the 
sound advice of his lieutenants, the Federal commander on the 
12th moved out along the turnpike towards Richmond, and 
advanced against the fortifications at Drewry’s Bluff. From the 
Bluff the Confederate entrenchments ran westward for two and 
a half miles, crossing both the Petersburg and Richmond railroad 
and turnpike, and then turned north. Near the Bluff" an outer 
line of works branched off from the main entrenchments and 
reached across the railway about a mile in front of the inner line, 

^ The leading troops only began to arrive at Petersburg on the sth. 
Part of one brigade had already been called in by Pickett from the Black- 
water,^where it was watching the approaches from Norfolk and Suffolk. 

“ The original garrison of Petersburg consisted of one infantry regi- 
ment and part of a brigade on the Blackwater. Part of another brigade 
reached Petersburg on the sth. 
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with its right resting on a hill to the west of the railway. On the 
13th Gillmorc, whose Corps formed the left of Butler’s army 
turned this outer line and secured possession of the aforesaid 
hill : and on the i^th the whole of the outer line of works was in 
the hands of the Fedcrals. Butler ordered an assault against the 
main line of the enemy’s works to be made on the morning of the 
I5lh, but the attack had to be abandoned owing to the lack of 
available troops to form the assaulting column. , 

By this time Beauregard had concentrated three infantry 
divisions, 17,000 strong, with an artillery battalion and a cavalry 
regiment to each division, within the fortilicalions at Drewry’s 
Bluff. Two infantry and one cavalry brigade held Petersburg. 
Butler by his delay had lost the initiative, and on the i6th 
Beauregard attacked. I'he weak point of the Federal line was the 
right, which was ‘ in the air ’ a mile away from the river. Beau- 
regard hoped by turniitg Butler’s right to cut the Federal army 
off from its entreuchments at Bermuda Hundred and destroy it, 
or force its surrender in its present position before his lines. 
Whiting, who had been left in command at Petersburg, was 
ordered to make a co-ojierative movement and fall upon the 
enemy’s flank or rear. Whiting, however, found his line of 
advance barred at Walthall Junction by a division which Butler 
had posted there to cover his rear, and failed to render Beauregard 
any assistance. 

There was some hard fighting between the two main armies on 
the morning of the i6th. Beauregard succeeded in turning the 
Federal rignt, but his attacks on the rest of Butler’s line were 
firmly met and repulsed. A dense fog, which just before daybreak 
came up from the river, prevented Beauregard from following up 
the turning movement, and his left division, after its first success, 
was withdrawn, in order that its line might be reorganised. 
Butler, finding himself in danger of being cut off from his base, 
ordered his whole line to fall back some distance to the right 
rear. The Confederates recovered their first line of entrench- 
ments, and at nightfall Butler withdrew from his second position 
to Bermuda Hundred.^ Beauregard followed in pursuit on the 
following day and entrenched a position in front of Butler. I'lie 
Army of the James was as it were confined in a bottle, of which 
Beauregard held the cork. 

When Grant learnt of the failure of Butler’s co-operative 

The Federal loss on the i 6 th was about 3,500, the Confederate 
over 2,000. In this engagement Smith utilised telegraph-wire for the 
defence of part of his line, stretching it among the stumps in his front. 
The fog lifted about 9 a.m. 
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movement, he ordered him to send all the forces not required for 
holding his entrenchments to White House on the Pamunkey, in 
order to take part in the movement of the Army of the Potomac 
against Lee between the Pamunkey and the Chickahominy. 

Beauregard, knowing that he held Butler fast, had already 
despatched one division and one brigade to Lee’s aid, and a little 
later sent a second division to join the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Butler, in obedience to Grant’s orders, sent Smith with a force of 
about 16,000 infantry to White House.’ 

On June 7th Sheridan was despatched with two cavalry divisions 
on an expedition to Charlottesville (in the Upper James river 
valley^. There he was expected to find Hunter who, after 
defeating a small Confederate force on the 5th at Piedmont, 
about ten miles north-east of Staunton, was moving up the 
Shenandoah Valley against Lynchburg. The two forces were to 
destroy thoroughly the Virginia Central railroad back from 
Charlottesville to Hanover Junction and then join the Army of 
the Potomac. 

After the repulse of the Federal attack at Cold Harbour, Lee 
felt himself strong enough to send back Breckinridge' s division 
to the Valley, whence it had come,® and being seriously alarmed 
for the safety of Lynchburg, he despatched the and Corps under 
Early on the 13th after Breckinridge. Early was directed, after 
defeating Hunter, to march down the Valley and crossing the 
Potomac to threaten Washington. Lee hoped by this move to 
cause Grant to detach a considerable force for the relief of 
Washington, and at the same time protect Lynchburg and the 
upper part of the Valley. When he learnt on the 8th that Sheridan 
was moving in the direction of Charlottesville, he ordered Wade 
Hampton to follow with two divisions of cavalry. 

On June 9th Butler sent across to the south bank of the Appo- 
mattox’’ a small force under Gillmore, consisting of 3,000 infantry 
and 1,500 cavalry, to attempt the capture of Petersburg. The 
cavalry carried the entrenchments to the south of the towm and 
penetrated some way beyond them, but the commander of the 
expedition judged that the works in his immediate front were 

^ Smith’s force is generally spoken of in the subsequent operations 
at Cold Harbour as the i8th Corps, because Smith commanded that 
Corps in the Army of the James. It was really composed of one division 
of his own Corps and two of the loth Corps. 

“ See Map V. 

“ Breckinridge’s division had been brought from the Valley after 
Sigel’s defeat at Newmarket, May 15th. 

See Map IV. 
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too strong to be successfully attacked, and withdrew the same 
day. 

On the night of the 12th Grant commenced to remove his 
army from Cold Harbour. He had decided to cross the James at 
Wilcox’s Landing rather than higher up, in order to withdraw 
his troops as far as possible from the observation of Lee. I’he 
5th and 2nd Corps crossed the Chickahominy at Long Bridge, 
fifteen miles below Cold Harbour, whilst the 6th aind 9th»Corp.s 
crossed at Jones’s Bridge, five miles farther down, and the trains 
crossed still lower. VGlson’s two cavalry brigades rvere stationed 
on either flank. By midnight of the i6th the whole of the .'\rmy 
of the Potomac was safely establi.shed on the south bank ni the 
James.^ The i8lh Corps had received orders to march with all 
speed to White House, re-embark on the traiiiiports, whieli had 
brought it from the James, and rejoin Butler’s command at 
Bermuda Hundred. 

Lee was led to believe from the movements of the 5th Corps, 
which formed the right wing of the Army of the Potomac and 
covered the movement from the Chickahominy to the James, that 
Grant intended either to march by the north bank of the James 
against Richmond or else to cross the river at Malvern Hill. He 
accordingly posted Anderson's and Hill’s Corps so as to cover the 
approaches to Richmond from White Oak Swamp to Malvern 
Plill. He remained uncertain of the movements of his opponent 
until the afternoon of the lyth.^ 

The defences of Richmond comprised, first, a series of field 
redoubts, which encircled the city at a distance of from a mile to 
a mile and a half. Outside these, on the north bank of the James, 
a connected line of artillery redans and infantry parapets enveloped 
the city at a distance of from one to two miles in front of the 
redoubts. This line of entrenchments crossed the James two and 
a half miles below Richmond and continued westwards till within 
a mile and a half of the river above the city. On the north bank 
there was further a disconnected line of entrenchments at a 
distance varying from half a mile to three nvilcs in front of the 
connected line and resting on the James at Chaffin’s Bluff. Almost 
opposite that Bluff on the other side of the river was Drewry’s 
Bluff, and at both these points heavy batteries of coast defence 
guns had been established to prevent the further advance of the 

* The construction of the bridge was a triumph of engineering. After 
roads had been formed through the swamps at both ends of the bridge, 
tlic actual throwing of it began at 4 p.m. and was completed by midnight. 
The river was 700 yards wide, go feet deep, and had a rise and fall of 
4 feet. 

■ But see Note to Chapter II. 
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Federal gunboals up the river. A number of mines had also been 
placed in the river, and one hostile gunboat had already been blown 
up. The shallowness of the bar at Trent’s Reach, which was nine 
miles by water from Drewry’s Bluff, prevented the Federal 
monitors going further up the river. The defences on the south 
bank starting from Drewry’s Bluff have already been described 
in connection with Butler’s advance from Bermuda Hundred. 

The^ defences of Petersburg consisted of a circle of strong 
redans connected by infantry parapets drawn about two miles 
outside the city. 

On the night of the 14th General Smith with his Corps reported 
to General Butler at Bermuda Hundred, and was ordered to move 
against Petersburg along the south bank of the Appomattox at 
daylight. r 

Smith was not aware how weak was the force garrisoning 
Petersburg. It consisted only of one infantry brigade, numbering 
about 2,.f00 men, one cavalry brigade, and some local militia. 
Smith had about 14,000 infantry and artilleiy, and Kautz’s 
division of cavalry. But he spent a considerable part of the day 
in pushing forward reconnaissances to test the strength of the 
enemy’s lines. About 7 p.m. he advanced to the attack with a 
heavy skirmish line, and captured, without much difficulty, a mile 
and a half of the entrenchments (seven redans with their connect- 
ing infantry parapets) and sixteen guns. He did not, however, 
make any attempt to pusli his success further, although the weak- 
ness of the resistance encountered should have shotvn him that 
only a small infantry force was at tire moment defending 
Petersburg. 

The and Corps was across the James at an early hour on the 
1 5lh. It was ordered to march towards Petersburg as soon as it 
had been provided with rations to be sent from City' Point. The 
rations did not, however, arrive, and at 10.30 a.m. the Corps 
marched without titem. I'he instructions which Hancock had 
received for his march proved extremely inaccurate, and further 
delay was thereby caused. Consequently it was not till late in the 
evening that Hancock joined Smith, and the latter general, 
believing that considerable reinforcements were reaching Beau- 
regard, urged the postponement of further operations till daylight.* 

’ The failure to capture Petersburg on the 15th affords a striking 
instance of the evil consequences of a divided command. Grant intended 
the capture of Petersburg to be the affair of the Army of the James. 
He expected Smith to take the place by surprise, i.e. before Beaurcj^ard 
could call up sufficient troops to man the w'orks. For surprise, secrecy 
was essential, and Grant did not inform either Meade or Hancock that 
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The reiaforcements, which actually arrived in Petersburg on 
the evening of the 15th, only consisted of Hoke's division. It can 
hardly be doubted that if Smith, after Hancock’s arrival with two 
fresh divisions, had renewed the attack, Petersburg must have 
fallen. 

During the night Beauregard withdrew the greater part of 
B. R. Johnson's division from its lines at ilermuda Hundred, 
leaving Grade's brigade to do its be.st to hold those enttenebnents. 
The Confederate general was in the awkward predicament of 
being obliged to abandon cither his Petersburg line.s or the works 
which he had constructed in front of Butler. He wisely deter- 
mined to abandon the latter, hoping, as proved the casfj, that 
General Lee would shortly arrive and retake them. He occupied 
the night in throwing up a fresh line of entrenchments in tear of 
that portion of his lines which had been captured by Smith’s 
attack. With the addition of Hoke's and B. R. Johnson's divisions, 
Beauregard had in his lines on the morning of the 16th about 
14,000 infantry. But his extreme right did not reach the Jeru- 
salem Plank road by half a mile, and for four and a half miles 
westwards to the Appomattox the Confederate entrenchments 
were unoccupied except by a few cavalry piquets. 

Early on the i6th the Fedcrals at Bermuda Hundred, finding 
that the forces in their front had been greatly reduced, advanced, 
and after a short struggle carried the Confederate lines. But next 
day they were recaptured by Pickett’s division, wliich Lee had 
brought early on that morning to Drew'ry’s Bluff. Field's division 
followed Pickett's, but Kershaw’s division and Hill’s entire Corps 
still remained on the north bank of the James. 

On the morning of the i6th the 9th Corps arrived before 
Petersburg. Meade had ordered Hancock to wait for its arrival 
before renewing the attack upon Beauregard's lines. At 6 p.m, 
the and Corps, supported by two brigades of the iSth on the 
right and by two brigades of the 9th on the left, went forward to 
the assault and carried one redan on the right and two on the left 
of the breach, which Smith had already made in the Confederate 
works, together wdth their connecting lines. 

During the night the Confederates constructed a new entrenched 
line reaching from Redan No. 3, near the Appomattox, to the 

the and Corps was to take any part in the attack ; he expected that its 
co-operation would only he required to hold the town, when captured. 
Hancock’s Corps was in no need of rations and had enough in hand to 
last three days. He informed the Assistant-Adjutant-Geueral of the 
Army of the Potomac to this effect, but the information does not appear 
to have reached Meade. 
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works on the Norfolk railway. On the 17th the 5th Corps 
reached the scene of action. At the earliest dawn of day Potter’s 
division of the 9th Corps carried in gallant style a mile of Con- 
federate entrenchments on the Shand House ridge, but on pushing 
forward found itself confronted by the new line of works. The 
fighting on that day was mainly confined to the gth Corps, thougl 
portions of the 2nd and 5th took part in the operations. Late in 
the afternoon Ledlie’s division of the gth Corps carried part oi 
the Confederate lines, but a spirited charge of Grade's brigade, 
which had just reached Petersburg, recovered the captured 
works. 

During the night of the 17th Beauregard decided to fall back tc 
yet a fresh line of entrenchments. These were constnicted in rear 
of a ravine from 500 to r,ooo yards behind his last line, intersecting 
the original line of entrenchments near the Jerusalem Plank 
road. As these works had only been thrown up in the night, 
Meade ordered a general assault to be made by the 2nd, 5th, and 
gth Corps at noon of the iSth.’- The i8th Corps, with the excep- 
tion of one division, had been sent back on the previous day to 
Bermuda Hundred, and this one division with one division of the 
6th Corps held the extreme right of the Federal line. At the 
appointed hour the 2nd Corps made two assaults, but was repulsed 
with heavy loss. Another attack was made by the same Corps 
late in the afternoon with the same result. The 5th and gth 
Corps found much greater difficulty in approaching the enemy’s 
lines, as they had first to carry the Norfolk railroad cut, which was 
strongly held. This cut was eventually captured, but a further 
assault upon the main line of entrenchments was repulsed with 
heavy loss. Beauregard on this day was reinforced by Kershaw's 
and Field’s divisions {Pickett's having been left to hold the 
Bermuda Hundred entrenchments), and Flill’s Corps also arrived 
later, in time to assist in repelling the assaults made in the after- 
noon. The positions, which had been gained by the Federal 
Corps close to the enemy’s line, were entrenched, and these two 
opposing lines were held by the respective armies till the close of 
the siege. 

After the failure of the assault of the i8th. Grant, recognising 
that, now that Lee with the greater part of his forces was confront- 
ing him, there was no longer any chance of success for a frontal 
attack, directed that his men should be put under cover and a 

On the night of the 17th Meade ordered the attack to be made at 
4 a.m. next morning. When this movement was being carried out, it was 
found that the enemy had fallen back to Beauregard’s new line, and Meade 
fixed the attack for noon. 
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miicE-needed rest given them. Since crossing the James, I'ronr 
the 15th to the i8th, his casualties fell little, if at all, short of 
10,000 men. The losses of the Confederates must have been 
considerably smaller, as they were standing on the defensive. 

Grant's plan of campaign after crossing the James was to reduce 
Richmond by destroying its lines of supply. These were, from 
the north, the Virginia Central and Fredericksburg railroads, 
both of which had already been considerably damaged,’ and it 
was hoped that Sheridan’s expedition to Charlottesville would 
permanently destroy the former. From the south three railways 
entered Petersburg and Richmond. Into Petersburg ran the 
Weldon, and Lynchburg or Southside lines, whilst the railroad 
from Danville went to Richmond. It was Grant’s purpose by a 
gradual extension of his left to gain possession of these different 
railroads in turn, and thus compel the evacuation of Richmond. 
Had he succeeded in capturing Petersburg, as he liad every right 
to expect to do, his task would have been immensely lightened. 
But when he found that Petersburg was impregnable against direct 
assault, undismayed he entered upon his more arduous under- 
taking. The occupation of the Weldon and Lynchburg railways 
would compel the evacuation of Petersburg ; the next step would 
then be to turn the Confederate entrenchments at Bermuda 
Hundred, and then to operate against the last remaining line, the 
Richmond and Danville railway. When that fell into his hands, 
starvation would oblige the Southern capital to surrender. 

Accordingly he set himself to construct a line of entrench- 
ments, steadily stretching westwards, of even greater strength 
than those which the Confederates held, in order that he might 
be able to leave a small force to hold them, and employ the 
greater part of his army in extensive movements to turn Lee’s 
light flank. The costly plan of attacking all along the line was 
thus abandoned, but not until it had produced a more or less de- 
moralising effect upon the soldiers of the Army of the Potomac. 
It was noticeable that in the operations which ensued after the 
crossing of the James, for some considerable period the Federal 
troops fought with much less determination and fire than they 
had displayed in the earlier part of the campaign.^ This was 
due in part to the discouragement produced among the troops 
by the useless sacrifice of life in assaults which the soldiers them- 
selves knew to be doomed to failure ; partly to the deterioration 
in the quality of the recruits, who were steadily pouring in. 
These being either substitutes, or obtained through the ‘ draft,’ 

* Ropes, however, liolcis a different view : ‘ the blame of the failure 
to take Pelersbui'g must rest with our generals, not with our army.’ 
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were very inferior to the volunteers of the earlier years of the 
war, and tended to impair the efficiency of the organisations to 
which they were assigned. The Government continued the mis- 
taken policy of forming entire regiments of the new recruits, 
instead of distributing them to fill up the vacancies created in 
the veteran regiments. 

On June 21st Grant commenced a turning movement, which 
was cenfidently expected to secure the Weldon railroad, whilst 
it was hoped that it might also get possession of the Southside 
line. The operation was not, however, carried out in sufficient 
force to ensure success. The 2nd and 6th Corps were ordered to 
moverfo the left of the 5th, across the Jerusalem Plank road, and 
advance against the Weldon railway, which was only three miles 
beyond the road. ^At the same time Wilson, with S>SO° cavalry, 
was ordered to make a raid against the Southside and Danville 
I'ailroads, and, if possible, break them up so completely as to 
render them useless for the rest of the campaign. 

On the 22nd the two Infantry Corps moved forward from the 
Jerusalem Plank road. The 2nd Corps on the right was ordered 
to swing its left forward and entrench a position, whilst the 
6th Corps was directed to push straight for the railway. It had 
originally been intended that the movements of these two Corps 
should be made in close connection with each other, but the 
difficulty of moving through the dense thickets proved so great 
that Meade ordered the Corps commanders to operate in- 
dependently, whilst impressing upon them the necessity of guard- 
ing carefully their exposed flanks. 

As soon as the movement began to develop, Lee sent Hill with 
Wilcox's and Mahone’s divisions, supported by B. R. Johnson’s, 
out of the Confederate lines down the railway. As the Federals 
advanced, the gap between the two Corps increased : and Hill, 
seizing the opportunity, detached Wilcox to hold tlie railway 
against the 6th Corps, and moved forward with Mahone’s division 
to fall upon the exposed left flank of the 2nd Corps. That Corps 
was temporarily commanded by Birney, and he had neglected 
to carry out Meade’s instructions to protect his left flank against 
just such a movement as the Confederates were now making. 

Hill’s attack was entirely successful. The 2nd Corps, struck 
on the flank and rolled up from left to right, was driven from the 
entrenchments, which it had thrown up, to the position which it 
had quitted in the morning, with a loss of four guns and 1,700 
prisoners. The loss in killed and wounded was comparatively 
slight and points conclusively to the impaired morale of a Corps 
which had been both the best and strongest in the Army of the 
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Potomac. Hill, after driving the enemy, returned at dusk to his 
ow'n lines, and the next morning the 2nd Corps advanced and 
reoccupied the line of works lost on the previous day. Wright, 
on the left, had been unable to gain ground in the face of Wilcox’s 
opposition, and entrenched a position which was a mile and a 
half aliort of the Weldon railway. The Federal infantry had 
completely failed to secure even the neater of the two railways.^ 

Very early on the morning of the 32nd Wilson started* on his 
expedition. Crossing the Weldon railway at Reams’ Station, he 
struck straight fon the Southside railway. Reaching it at a 
point about fourteen miles from Petersburg, he destroyed it for 
a distance of thirty miles as far as Burkesville, where it injfirsects 
the Richmond and Danville line. Having completely destroyed 
the station and all railway appliances at the junction, the woik 
of destruction was continued for thirty miles south along the 
Danville railway. But on reaching the bridge over the Staunton 
River, further progress was barred by a strong force of militia 
entrenched with artillery.® W, IL F. Lee’s cavalry division had 
followed closely after Wilson throughout these operations, but 
had not been able to interfere seriously with the work of breaking 
up the railways, though sharp skirmishing continued all the time. 
Finding himself unable to advance further south and being already 
nearly a hundred miles from Petersburg, Wilson determined to 
retire. 

But his return journey proved to be one of extreme difficulty, 
and was only effected with heavy loss. Lee had made arrangements 
for intercepting his retreat. On approaching the Weldon railroad 
on the 28th Wilson found himself confronted by Wade Hatnpton's 
cavalry division at Stony Creek depot, wffiilst Fitsshugh Lee's 
division and two infantry brigades had been posted at Reams’ 
Station, ten miles to the north. Unable to fight his way through 
Hampton’s division, he moved w-cstw'ards, hoping to cross the 
railw'ay nearer Petersburg, but on the 29th encountered Fitzhugh 
I^ee’s cavalry at Reams’ Station. As the Federals tried to retreat, 
P'itzhngh Lee and Mahone, who commanded the infantry, attacked, 
and under their united pressure Wilson’s force was broken. 
Kautz’s division managed to get round the Confederate left, and 

* From Dr. Fieeinan’s account it appears that the success of June aaiid 
v,as not due to Hill. Lee was himself on the spot and approved Mahvne's 
suggestion that he should thrust three brigades into the gap between 
the two Federal Corps. More might have been accomplished if IF ilcox 
had co-opera ted with Mahone, but Hill’s instructions to Wilcox were 
contrary to Mahoiie’s plan. 

“ Dr. Freeman calls this force ‘ a handful of reserves.’ 
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crossing the railway a short distance south of Reams’ Station, 
reached the Army of the Potomac in the course of the same night. 
But the larger part was forced to make a wide detour, and did not 
rejoin the rest of the army till July 2nd. Wilson lost twelve guns, 
his wagon-train, and 1,500 killed, wounded, or missing.^ He 
had done considerable damage to the railways, but the Con- 
federates found no difficulty in repairing them. 

The pest of the cavalry of the Army of the Potomac had started 
with Sheridan on June 7th on the expedition to Charlottesville. ^ 
On the evening of the 10th the North Anna was crossed, and the 
Federals bivouacked about ten miles north-east of Trevylian 
Station- On the same night M'^ade Hmnpton's cavalry division 
encamped about three miles north-west of the station, and 
Fitzhugh Lee’s division near Louisa Court House, six miles east. 
At daylight on the iith the two Confederate divisions moved from 
their respective camps, hoping to encounter Sheridan before he 
could reach the railway. It was, however, very difficult to carry 
out a combined movement between two bodies of troops separated 
by several miles of wooded country. Wade Hampton, before he 
could effect a junction with Fitzhugh Lee, encountered Sheridan, 
who had also broken up his camp early in the morning, about 
three miles north of the station. According to Sheridan’s account 
Torbeit’s division carried the entrenchments, which Wade 
Hamptoti’s men had hastily thrown up, and drove the Confederates 
pell-mell into Custer, who had moved between the two Con- 
federate divisions and reached Trevylian Station. Gregg mean- 
time had attacked Fitzhugh Lee on the Louisa Court House road, 
and driven him back some distance, pursuing till nightfall.® 
During the night the two Confederate leaders reunited their 
commands in the direction of Gordonsville, whilst Sheridan with 
his whole force occupied the station. On the strength of his 
subsequent movements the Confederates claimed the victory, 
but it seems quite clear that they were driven west of the Virginia 
Central railway. During the night Sheridan learnt from his 
prisoners that General Hunter was not moving on Charlottesville, 
as he supposed, but was threatening Lynchburg. It was useless 

^ ’ The break on the Danville railway was not repaired until July 2Sth 
(Freeman). Meanwhile Lee hauled his supplies round the breaks. 
General St. John, in charge at the time of the military railways of the 
Confederacy, after the war spoke of Wilson’s cavalry raid as ‘ the heaviest 
blow the Confederacy ever received, until it was destroyed at the battle 
of Five Forks ’ (Fuller). 

“ See Map III. 

“ Gregg oonamanded one of Sheridan’s two divisions, and Custer a 
brigade in Torbert’s division. 
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in the presence oi Wade Hampton’s united force to attempt tlie 
systematic destruction of the railroad, and accordingly he retired 
on the night of the 12th and reached White House on the 21st. 
Grant had determined to break up his base there, and on the 
22nd Sheridan started to escort a train of 900 wagons to the James. 
The train safely crossed on the 25th, but Gregg’s division, which 
was covering the movement, had a hard fight on the 24th with 
Wade Hampton's and Fitzhugh Lee's divisions, and was, driven 
back some distance. On the 27th Sheridan was ordered to move 
by the left to Reams’ Station’^ to aid Wilson’s return. But he did 
not arrive in time to take part in the fighting ; for the enemy’s 
infantry had already withdrawn within their own lines, and the 
cavalry, after pursuing Wilson’s main body as far as the*BIack- 
water, returned by circuitous routes to their camp on July ist.^' 

Since the beginning of June the heat had been intense, and no 
rain fell for forty-seven days. All the surface water disappeared, 
and the Federals had to rely upon wells for their supply. The 
dust lay thick upon the ground, and marching caused great 
suffering to the troops. In the circumstances Grant decided to 
postpone, till a more convenient season, his flank movement to 
turn Lee's right and gain possession of the Petersburg railroads : 
and orders were issued that the operations against the Confederate 
lines were to be conducted by regular approaches on the front 
opposed to the 5th and 9th Corps. In July the 6th Corps had 
been sent north to defend Washington against Early’s raid, and 
after its departure the left flank of the Federal army was drawn irr 
to the Jerusalem Plank road, on which two strong redoubts were 
constructed about half a mile apart. The Federal left was thus 
refused. A formidable siege-train, including forty rifled siege- 
guns and forty heavy, as well as lighter, mortars had by this time 
reached Grant. 

Towai'ds the end of June Lieutenant-Colonel Pleasants, of the 
48th Pennsylvania Regiment, which was largely composed of coal 
miners, whilst he himself had been a mining engineer, suggested 
to his divisional commander, Potter, the practicability of running 

* See Map VI. 

“ The Confederates claimed that on the nth Custer’s brigade was 
routed by Rosser’s brigade, which not only recovered all that Custer had 
captured, but also ‘ got possession of Custer’s headquarters ambulances.’ 
But the same writer, General Butler, c.s.A., admits tliat the day ‘ ended 
disastrously.’ There was also some hard fighting on the lath. Torbert’s 
division was trying to secure a ford over the North Anna, but being 
opposed by both Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee, was repulsed. The 
F ederals were therefore obliged to return by the road by which they had 
come (Sheridan, I, 424-5). 
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a mine under one of the Confederate redans. The scheme was 
reported to Burnside, the Corps commander, and Meade gave his 
consent, though with some hesitation. For though the ground 
on the Federal side was favourable for carrying on the work 
unobserved, yet the space, which would have to be crossed by the 
columns advancing to the attack after the explosion of the mine, 
was exposed to a cross-fire on both flanks. T’he mine was com- 
menced on June 25th, and was ready to receive the powder-charge 
by July 23rd. The main gallery was 51 1 feet long, with two 
lateral galleries 37 and 38 feet long, and 8,000 pounds of powder 
were placed in them.^ The mining operations of the Fcderals 
failed to escape Beauregard's notice. He threw up entrenchments 
across the gorge of the salient threatened, and established batteries 
of heavy mortars to give a front and cross-fire on it. 

On July 25th Grant ordered the 2nd Corps, again under the 
command of Hancock, with three cavalry divisions under Sheridan 
(including Kautz’s cavalry division of the Army of the James), 
to cross to the north bank of the James with as much secrecy as 
possible. The principal object of this expedition was to destroy 
the Virginia Central and Fredericksburg railways from the neigh- 
bourhood of Richmond back to the North and South Anna Rivers. 
If a favourable opportunity presented itself, the cavalry might 
make a dash at Richmond. The infantry was to support the 
cavalry if it got into Richmond, and also to prevent troops being 
sent to interfere with the cavalry’s operations against the railways. 
At the same time Grant hoped that this movement across the 
James would cause Lee to withdraw some of his forces from the 
Petersburg lines and thus weaken the opposition to be encountered, 
when a general assault followed the explosion of Burnside’s mine. 

Two pontoon bridges had been laid across the James at Deep 
Bottom,^ one just above and the other below the mouth of Bailey’s 
Creek. They were guarded by General Foster of the loth Corps. 
Opposite the upper bridge the Confederates held an entrenched 
line, which did not, however, apparently extend far from the 
river. Before daylight on the 27th Hancock crossed by the lower 
bridge. The defences of Richmond on the north side of the river 
were under the charge of Ewell, who had under his command 
two militia brigades and a force of Government employees. 
Hancock’s plan was that Foster, moving forward from the upper 

' Colonel Pleasants had to work under great disadvantages, as Meade 
and hia chief engineer did not believe the undertaking was possible. 
‘ With proper tools and instruments it could have been done in one-third 
or one-quarter of the time.’ 

” See Map IV. 
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bridge, should threaten the enemy’s entrenched line in front, 
whilst he himself turned its left. 

But Lee had already, in anticipation of the attack, brought two 
infantry divisions from the south bank, and on the 37th a third 
division arrived. Two cavalry divisions and another infantry 
division were subsequently withdrawn from the Petersburg lines.’- 
In the face of so strong a force the federal movement made no 
progress. Hancock had been ordered not to attack entrench- 
ments, and a turning movement was rendered impossible’ by the 
superior numbers of the enemy. On the night of the 29th 
Hancock withdrew his forces to the south hank of the river, 
preparatory to taking part in the general assault upon Petersburg. 
The knowledge that Lee, by withdrawing so large a forc^ from 
Petersburg, had left only three infantry divisions and one cavalry 
division for its defence, and the discovery that? what had hitherto 
been supposed to be a connected line of entrenchments along a 
ridge 500 yards in rear of the main Confederate line was not a 
connected line at all, but only consisted of detached redans, 
caused Grant to have great hopes of the success of the assault, 
which he had determined to make with all his available forces on 
the 30th. 

The mine was to be exploded at 3.30 a.m. Burnside’s Corps 
was to make the main assault, supported on the right by the i8th 
Corps, and on the left by the 5lh, whilst the and Corps was 
also expected to co-operate. Burnside had originally proposed 
that his fourth division, consisting of coloured troops under 
General Ferrero, should lead the assault, because his three white 
divisions had suffered considerably from the heavy fire kept up 
day and night from the Confederate lines, only too yards away. 
But both Grant and Meade refused to entrust so important a task 
to inexperienced troops. The other three divisional commanders 
drew lots for the post of honour, and the lot fell upon Ledlie, 
Burnside had been specially directed by Meade to prepare his 
parapets and abatis for the passage of the assaulting columns, 
to equip his pioneers for the purpose of opening passages for the 
artillery and destroying the Confederate abatis, and to distribute 
the entrenching tools of the Corps, But these precautions were 
totally neglected by the commander of the 9th Corps. At a 
personal interview on the 29th Meade had endeavoured to impress 
upon Burnside and the commanders of his three white divisions 

' Lee maintained a gairison of two veteran brigades in the fortifications 
of Chaffin’s Bluff. At this date Wilcox's division was providing the 
garrison. The three divisions sent from the south side were Ileth’s, 
Kershaw's and Field's, with Anderson in command (Freeman). 
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the importance of pushing forward at once to the ridge in the 
enemy’s rear, and the uselessness of trying to hold the crater 
which the explosion would make. 

Owing to some defect in the fuse the explosion did not take 
place till ^.40 a.m. The redan, against which the mine was 
directed, was held by Elliott's brigade of B. R. Joh>iso?i’s division. 
One regiment and part of another and a battery were overwhelmed, 
and the Confederates in terror abandoned their lines for some 200 
or 300 yards on either side of the crater. A few minutes after the 
explosion Ledlie’s division filed slowly out of their entrenchments. 
The movement was necessarily slow, as no proper passages for the 
assaulting columns had been prepared. The division, on reaching 
the cra'Ler, which was about 150 feet long, 60 wide, and 25 deep,^ 
poured into it. The divisional commander, who had been par- 
ticularly cautioned'’ not to let his troops halt in the crater but to 
push straight on for the ridge beyond, had not considered it part 
of his duty to accompany his troops, but remained behind sheltered 
in a bomb-proof fifty yards within his own lines, whence he could 
see nothing of the movements of the troops under his command. 
The troops, having once entered the crater, could not without 
much difficulty be induced to go forward, and time was thus given 
to the Confederates to recover from their surprise and prepare 
for defence. Elliott rallied the remnant of his brigade in a ravine 
behind the salieirt, and on his left Ransom’s brigade and an artillery 
battery opened fire on such of the Federals as tried to advance 
beyond the crater. 

Eighty-one heavy siege-guns and mortars had been carefully 
placed in position to beat down the fire of the Confederate 
batteries, and, as soon as the mine was exploded, opened fire, and 
about the same number of field-guns came into action. But a 
four-gun battery on the Confederate left and a two-gun battery 
on the right were so skilfully concealed, that tire Federal artillery 
failed to silence them, and they brought a cross-fire to bear upon 
the troops advancing from Burnside’s entrenchments. Ledlie’s 
division was followed by Potter’s, which, keeping to the right of 
tlte crater, captured, after a sharp fight, that part of the entrench- 
ments which had been partially abandoned. A corresponding 
move on the left was made by Willcox’s division. His first brigade 
entered the crater, but the second, keeping to the left, captured 
some portion of the enemy’s entrenchments. Though on both 
sides of the crater part of the Confederate lines had been captured, 
no further progress towards the ridge was made. At 8 a.m. the 

^ Dr. Freeman’s figures are 135, 97, and 30. According to bis account 
the men in Elliott's salient quickly rallied. 
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coloured division advanced from tlie Federal cnlrenchmcnts, but 
its commander, General Ferrcro, remained behind with Lcdlie 
in the bomb-proof. A considerable part of it, in spite of the efforts 
of the brigadiers, hurried into the crater ; the rest entered the 
entrenchments to the right. 

Ord, commanding the rSth Corps, had been ordered on the agth 
to withdraw his troops fiom their entrenchments and post tliem in 
rear of Burnside’s Corps to follow up its attack. When ordered 
by Meade to advance, Ord experienced gieat difliculty in getting 
his troops through Burnside’s entrenchments, owing to the lack 
of proper preparation. At last he got one division into open 
ground, and carried a part of the Confederate lines to the 
right of the point which the coloured troops had occljpied, 
and was preparing to sweep along tlie enemy’s line to the 
right, when he saw the troops on his left streaming back to 
their own entrenchments, and his own troops promptly followed 
suit.^ 

Lee, on hearing of the attack, had ordered up two brigades of 
Mahonc's division, which held the right of the Petersburg defences. 
Makone arrived shortly before 9 a.m., and seeing how large a force 
had occupied the Confederate entrenchments, sent back for a third 
brigade. One of Ferrero’s brigadiers, followed by a very small 
fraction of his men, was attempting to push forward to the ridge, 
when one of Mahone's brigades charged and drove them back. 
Thereupon the whole of the coloured troops, who had gained a 
footing in the entreirchmcnts, look to their heels, carrying away 
with them many of Potter’s men and Ord’s one division. By this 
precipitate flight the Confederates were enabled to recover the 
entrenchments which they had lost on their left of the crater. 
Meade, recognising that all chance of success was gone, ordered 
offensive operations to cease.® Warren was just advancing to 
attack with his right division when the order reached him, and he 
abandoned the movement. A large number of meir were in the 
crater suffering great distress under the burning rays of the sun, 
and orre brigade was holding a part of the Confederate entrench- 
ments on the left. Makone attacked these troops, but was driven 
back. Plaving been reinforced by his third brigade, he renewed 
the attack along with part of Johnson’s division between i p.m. 
and 2 p.m. Two of the brigadiers in the crater gave the order to 
retire, and the greater part of the troops in the crater and 

* Ord, who had relieved W. F. Smith in the command of the i8th 
Corps, had at his disposal one division of his own Corps and one of the 
loth. It was the latter which took part in the attack. 

- At 9.4s a.m. 
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entrenchments fell back to their own lines, suffering heavy loss, 
whilst a large number of prisoners were taken in the crater. 

Thus the great assault, by which Grant had hoped to gain posses- 
sion of Petersburg and to cross to the north bank of the Appo- 
mattox, turned out a costly fiasco. The Federal loss nearly 
reached 4,000, whilst that of the Confederates was probably at 
least 1,200. 

Meade requested that a Court of Enquiry should be held to 
examifie into the causes of the disaster. The finding of the Court 
fully exonerated him, and laid the blame, where it justly belonged, 
upon Burnside and his divisional commanders, with the exception 
of Potter. The Court also expressed its opinion that a single 
general on the spot should have been given command of all 
the troops which were to take part in the assault, in order to secure 
greater unity of action. Warren’s Corps, through no fault of that 
commander, was kept out of the fighting ; only one division of 
Ord’s Corps was engaged, and the list of casualties shows that the 
9th Corps had practically all the fighting to itself. Ledlie was 
allowed to resign, and Burnside was succeeded in the command of 
the 9th Corps by General Parke.^ 

In August Sheridan was sent to command the Federal forces in 
the Shenandoah Valley, and two cavalry divisions from the Army 
of the Potomac were sent with him. Lee, in turn, reinforced Early 
in the Valley with Kershaw’s infantry division and Fitzhugh Lee's 
cavalry division.^ Grant’s information led him to believe that the 
whole of Anderson’s Corps, and not a single division only, had been 
sent to Early A He therefore directed Hancock to take his own 
Corps and the loth, now under the command of Birney, along with 
the remaining cavalry division under Gregg, and make another 
movement along the north bank of the James on Richmond. 

The object of the movement was to prevent Lee fiom sending 
more troops to the Shenandoah Valley, and, if possible, cause him 
to recall some of those which Grant erroneously supposed to have 
been sent. It was expected that Hancock tvould be able to break 

^ The Congressional Investigating Committee found that the chief 
cause of the disaster was due to the fact that the attack was led by white 
and not black troops. Ferrero’s coloured division had been specially 
drilled in view of the contemplated mot'ement. This view was not, 
however, taken by the military Court of Enquiry. 

“ Kershaw and Fiightigh Lee were sent in the first instance to Culpeper 
to menace the flank and rear of the Federals, if they advanced up the 
Valley against Early. Wade Hampton's cavalry division was to follow', 
but had to be recalled before it reached Culpeper (Freeman). 

® Grant was deceived by the fact that R. H. A7iderson, the Corps 
commander, accompanied Kershaw's division. 
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through the left of the Confederate entrenchmenls on Builey’s 
Creek, and this success, if vigorously followed up, might lead to 
the capture of Chaffin’s Bluff, the strongest work on the north bank 
guarding the river approach to Richnrond. The cavalry might get a 
chance of making a dash upon Richmond : failing that, they were 
to fall upon the railways coming into Riclunond from the north. 

Every effort was made to keep the movement a secret. I’he 
2nd Corps was marched to City Point to give the impressi(;in that 
it was about to be sent by water to Washington. But In the night 
it was conveyed in steamers up the rivei' to the lower pontoon 
bridge at Deep Bottom, and disembarked on the morning of 
August 14II1. 

The northern defences of Richmond were not so weakly Keld as 
Grant imagined. 'I’he Bailey's Creek line was tiefentied by Field's 
division : Wilcox's two brigades occupied Chaffin’s Bluff, and at 
once moved out to join Field. From the south bank Lee sent 
acioss Mahone’s infantry division and two cavalry divisions; 
only a single brigade of cavalry was left with Beauref^ard in the 
Petersburg lines. Against such a force a,s Lee had thus concen- 
trated Hancock had no chance of achieving success. On the i6th 
the left of the Confederate entrenchments on Bailey’s Creek was 
carried by Terry’s division of the 10th Corps, hut was quickly 
recaptured. Though Grant now saw that the information on 
which he had acted was inaccurate, he still retained Hancock in 
front of the Bailey’s Creek entrenchments until the night of the 
20th, in order to prevent Lee from withdrawing troops to resist a 
movement which was meanwhile being carried out against the 
Confederate defences on the south of Petersburg.^ 

On the 1 8th Warren, with the 5th Corps, marched to the 
Weldon railroad at the Globe Tavern.^ A single cavalry brigade 
was easily driven off, and Griffin’s division commenced the 
destruction of the railway, whilst two other divisions moved np 
the line towards its intersection with the Vaughan road. On 
learning of the appearance of Federal troops on the railway 
Beauregard despatched Heth with two brigades to the threatened 
point. A surprise attack on the left flank of Ayres’ division, which 

* Grant’s orders were that the sth Corps should destroy as much of 
the railway as it could without attacking fortifications. The movement 
was intended to be a reconnaissance in force ‘ during which Warren 
might take advantage of any weakness of the enemy he discovered.’ 
Grant’s object was to force Lee by this demonstration to withdraw part 
of his troops from the Valley, so that Sheridan might fall upon the 
remainder (Humphreys). 

“ The Globe Tavern was about four miles south of the outskirts of 
Petersburg. 
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was advancing on both sides of the railroad, caused the Fcderals 
to fall back a short distance, but their line %vas quickly restored 
and Heth driven off with considerable loss. 

On the 19th Mahonc's infantry division and W. H. F. Lee's 
cavahy division arrived from Richmond, and on the Federal side 
the 9th Corps was gradually withdrawn from its entrenchments 
and sent to Warren’s assistance. On that day Hill, with five 
brigad^es, attempted, whilst pressing Ayres’ division in front with 
Heth's two brigades, to turn Crawford’s right with Mahonc's 
three. Warren had sought to establish connection by means of a 
skirmish line between Crawford’s right and the left of the 9th 
Corps, which held the entrenchments just quitted by the 5th 
Corps? But the intervening country was very thickly wooded, 
and Mahone had no difficulty in breaking through the skirmish 
line and falling hpon Crawford’s right flank. Crawford was 
forced to fall back, and Ayres’ right brigade shared in the retro- 
grade movement, but on two divisions of the 9th Corps coming up 
Warren assumed the offensive and drove Mahone back into his 
entrenchments in confusion. 

As it was now plain that the enemy would not abandon the 
possession of the railroad without a serious struggle, Warren 
selected on the 20th a position about a mile in rear of his earlier 
one, mainly in open ground and favourable for the use of artillery. 
On the 2 1st Hill, who had been reinforced by Wilcox's division of 
his own Corps and part of Hoke's division, attacked Warren’s new 
position, but was repulsed.^ After this failure the Confederates 
made no further attempt to interfere with Warren, and the 
Federal entrenchments were extended from the Jerusalem plank 
road to Warren’s position on the Weldon railway. 

But, though the occupation of that railroad at the Globe Tavern 
prevented the Confederates from running trains any longer right 
tlirough into Petersburg, they could still use the railw'ay as far as a 
point which was within a distance of a day’s hauling by wagon 
to Petersburg. Grant therefore determined to destroy the railroad 
as far as Rowanty Creek. * If that work were successfully accom- 
plished, the Confederate wagon-trains would have to follow a 
roundabout route from Stony Creek Depot to Dinwiddie Court 
House on the Boydton plank road, a distance of fully thirty miles 
from Petersburg. 

^ Dr, Freeman speaks only of a gallant but futile attack by Mahone, 
A misunderstanding between Hill and Mahone caused disaster to one of 
the latter’s brigades, 

See Map VI. Rowanty Creek was about thirteen miles beyond 
Warren’s loft. 
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On the 22nd Hancock was despatched with two of his divisions 
and Gregg’s cavalry division to destroy the railroad to the desired 
point. By the night of the the line had been destroyed to 
within five miles of Rowanty Creek, and the troops bivouacked for 
the night at Reams’ Station. ^ The Confederates, realising the 
importance of preventing the further destruction of the railway, 
concentrated eight infantry brigades^ and Hampton's two cavalry 
divisions, under the command of Hill, against Hancocki^ and 
attacking bim on the afternoon of the 25th, after two unsuccessful 
attempts, drove him from the slight entrenchments, which had 
been thrown up earlier in the year at Reams’ Station.® It was only 
the gallant bearing of Hancock himself and of Miles comm^uling 
the first division, who succeeded in rallying a part of his division, 
which prevented a great disaster overtaking the,Federals. Miles 
held the road leading to the station from the Jerusalem plank 
road until dusk, and the whole force was then withdiawn. Hill, 
having driven the and Corps from the railroad, returned with his 
infantry to their entrenchments, leaving Hampton's cavalry at 
Reams’ Station. If a Federal force had been sent to Hancock’s 
assistance along the railway, it would ha\'C had a fair chance of 
taking the Confederates in flank and converting the defeat into a 
victory. Meade, however, was afraid lest the railroad sliould be 
closed to the relieving force, and preferred the safer and longer 
route by the Jerusalem plank road. Consequently neither of the 
two divisions, sent by Meade to reinforce Hancock, arrived in time 
to be of any assistance. 

The de.stn.iction of the railway had been continued three miles 
south of Reams’ Station. 

® According to Dr. Freeman’s account, only seven infantry brigade.^ 
were employed by Hill ; early in the afternoon an attack by two cjf 
Wilcox’s bligades was repulsed ; after a brief delay part of his division 
and some of Heth’s troops attacked faither to the left and .stormed the 
Federal right ; Hampton worked round the Federal left and attacked 
dismounted. 

“ The unsuccessful attacks were made by Wilcox with four brigades 
at about 2 p.m. Hill made his successful attack about three houis later. 
The entrenchments at Reams’ Station had been huiriedly thrown up 
on the occasion of Wilson’s light in that vicinity at the end of June. 
Being very indifferently sited they now proved a death-trap to the men 
of the 2nd Corps, who found themselves completely enfiladed by artillery- 
fire on both flanks. 

Willcox’s division and a detaclimont, about 1,800 strong, from 
Mott’s. Willcox had to march twelve miles (and Mott’s troops about 
the same distance) instead of live. The Federal loss was 2,742 and nine 
guns ; the Confederate was returned by Hill as 720. This inglorious 
defeat of the 2nd Corps, hitherto regarded as the finest in the Army of 
the Potomac, under the personal command of Hancock ‘ the superb,’ 
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A month later Grant tried another co-operative movemen 
against Lee’s lines. On September 28th Ord and Birney were 
ordered to take part of their respective Corps, the 18th and loth, 
and with Kaut'/.’s cavalry division cross to the north bank of the 
James.i Ord was directed to cross by a pontoon bridge, to be 
laid down during the night, two miles below Dutch Gap." He 
Avould thus turn the enemy’s line of entrenchments at Bailey’s 
Creekr and be able to march straight up the river by the Varina 
road. Birney and Kautz were to cross by the upper pontoon 
bridge at Deep Bottom and march by the Newmarket and 
Darbytown roads. 

By ^’.30 a.m. on the 29th Ord found himself in front of the main 
line ot Confederate entrenchments, and promptly attacked and 
carried Fort Harrison, the strongest work in that line. An attack 
upon Fort Gilmer, which was about three-quarters of a mile north 
of Fort Harrison, rvas, however, repulsed. The capture of Fort 
Gilmer would have given the Fedcrals possession of the Chaffin’s 
Blulf defences. Accordingly when Birney arrived on the ground, 
he renewed the attack upon Fort Gilmer, but with like ill-success. 
As soon as the attack developed, Lee summoned reinforcements 
from the Petersburg lines. Six brigades of infantry were brought 
across the river, and also some regiments of Pickett's command at 
Bermuda Hundred. 

On the 30th Anderson, with five brigades, made a determined 
attempt to recapture Fort Harrison, but the Fcderals had 
strengthened the fort, and the attack, though twice repeated, was 
repulsed with heavy loss. On the previous day Ord had attempted 
unsuccessfully to sweep down the Confederal e lines to the river 
and capture their pontoon bridge. But a line of entrenchments 
was constructed by the Fcderals connecting Fort Flarrison with 
the river at Dutch Gap.* 


may be partially explained by the c.xccssive physical e.xertions which 
the men had been called upon to make during tlie long marches to Deep 
Bottom and back again to Petersburg. On August 14th two small 
regiments had lo.st 104 men by sunstroke. But the failure of the Corp.s 
was also due to the presence in its ranks of new regiments of recruits 
and substitutes. In one regiment some of the officers could not apeak 
English . 

‘ Ord took with him 2,000 men from each of his first and second 
divisions. Birney had under his command two divisions of his own 
Corps and one coloured brigade as well as Ord's third division (coloured), 
numbeiing in all about 10,000 men. 

“ See Map IV. 

’ I'hc Federal loss during the two day.s’ fighting was 2,272 ; the 
Confederate, perhaps, 2,000. 
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On the south side of the river the co-operative movement was 
commenced on the 30th. Warren, with two of his divisions, 
followed by two divisions of the 9th Corps, moved out of the 
Federal lines and advanced towards the Boydton plank road, 
whilst Gregg’s cavalry division covered their left flank. About 
two miles west of the Weldon railroad a redoubt and line of 
entrenchments at the Peebles Farm Avere captured by Waircn,^ 
and Parke, with his two divisions, pushed foiward on W.iirrcn’.s 
left towards the Boydton plank road. Hill sent Wilcox's and 
Heth’s divisions to drive back Parke, and Potter’s division, which 
was leading on the right, w'as taken in flank and forced to fall back. 
Parke established a new line with Willcox’s divi.sion and checked 
the Confederate advance. Having been reinforced the next day 
by Mott’s division of the and Corps, he agq,in advanced and 
succeeded in establishing a line of entrenchments about a mile 
from the enemy’s lines. This new line was quickly connected 
with the Federal entrenchments on the Weldon railroad. 

Grant was very anxious, before the approach of winter put an 
end to the operations of the year, to make one more attempt to 
seize the Southside railroad. For this purpose a force of about 
32,000 infantry with Gregg’s cavahy division and a proper com- 
plement of artillery was detailed. The infantry were drawn from 
the 2nd, 5th, and 9th Corps. Hancock was to move on the left 
across Hatcher’s Run by the Vaughan road, advance by Dabney’s 
Mill to the Boydton plank road, and then to push for the Southside 
raihvay by the White Oak and Claiborne roads. “ At this time the 
Confederate lines almost reached to Hatcher’s Run, about two 
miles above the Vaughan road crossing ; but farther up the 
stream there was no connected line of entrenchments, but only 
some infantry parapets and emplacements for artillery at the 
Boydton road crossing of the Run.* Parke was to endeavour to 
surprise the entrenchments near Hatcher’s Run, but in case of 
failure to continue to demonstrate in front of them, whilst the 5th 
Corps was to advance in support on Parke’s left. It was only to 
cross the Run if Parke failed to carry the entrenchments on his 
front. In that case it was to keep on Hancock’s right and 

’ The impmtanee of the Peebles Farm was that it lay at the junction 
of two roads coming from the south-west. The entrenchments captured 
by Warren were not part of the Confederate main line, but an advanced 
work. 

^ The White Oak road intersects the Claiborne road, and by this latter 
Hancock’s column would strike the Southside railway east of Sutherland 
Station. 

’ The Federal commanders erroneously believed that the Con- 
federate entrenchments on Hatcher’s Run were incomplete. 
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endeavour to turn the enemy’s right by recrossing the Ri i 
above the Boydton road bridge. 

Hancock crossed Hatcher’s Run at daylight of the 37th Octobc 
and reached the Boydton road, but at i p.m. was directed not 
advance further, as the forward movement of the other two Coq 
had been obstructed. Hill concentrated on the Boydton ros 
Hetli's and Mahone's divisions and Hampton’s whole cavah 
force. Later in the afternoon Grant made a reconnaissance i 
person of the enemy’s position on the Boydton road north of tf 
Run, and decided in view of the fact that Parke was blocked an 
Warren’s one division on the south side of the Run had not yc 
put in an appearance, to suspend the whole movement. Hancoc 
was ordered to hold his position during the night and then retir 
by the same roacj, by which he had come. He already held th 
southern end of the Boydton road bridge, and to secure his positio 
for the night determined to cross the Run and occupy some risin 
ground on the north side, on which the Confederates had mountei 
some artillery. 

Hancock had just advanced one of his two divisions against th^ 
Boydton road bridge, when three brigades under Heth rushec 
from the woods on the south side of the Run, and falling upon th( 
exposed flank of an isolated brigade on the east side of the road 
drove it across the road and captured a couple of guns. As Hetl 
formed across the road, and facing south was opening fire' upor 
the two Federal brigades, which were holding the intersection 01 
the Dabney’s Mill road with the Boydton road, he was himseli 
taken in flank by Egan’s division counter-marching from tht 
bridge, and was driven in great confusion into the woods witf 
the loss of the two guns just captured. 

On the Federal left a fierce contest was maintained between 
Hampton and Gregg, whose cavalry division was covering Hancock’s 
left flank, till dark, but though hard pressed, Gregg held his own. 
During the night Hancock withdrew his forces, as no reinforce- 
ments had reached him and his supply of ammunition was running 
short. Had he remained till the following morning a battle 
against superior forces could not have been avoided, as Hill, 
leaving only one division to hold the Hatcher’s Run entrench- 
ments, was concentrating all his available troops on the Boydton 
road. 

Early in the afternoon of the 37th it had become plain to Grant 
and Meade that their attempt to seize the Southside railway was 
doomed to failure. On the Boydton road Hancock was still six 
miles distant from the desired goal, and all chance of taking the 
enemy by surprise had vanished. 
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Parke had found the Elatcher’s Run entrenchments too strong 
to be carried by assault. After some delay Warren was ordered 
to move one division across the Run lower down, and advancing 
up the right banlc, to flank the enemy out of their lines. Rut 
Crawford’s division, which crossed the Run at Aj-nistroirg’s Mill, 
made very slow progress in the dense w'ood and intricate country. 
It took four hours to cover a mile and a half, and even wlien the 
division was in position opposite to the Confederate righi it was 
found impracticable to cross the Run.'- Nor was Ciawford able, 
owing to the thickness of the intervening tliicket forest, to form a 
junction with Hancock on his left. On the 28th the whole Federal 
force returned to its entrenchments. 

At the same time that this unsuccessful movement ag'Sfn.sl the 
Southside railway was being made, Butler was directed to make 
a co-operative movement on the north bank of the James. Whilst 
part of the lOth Corps under Terry moved up the Charles City 
and Darbytown roads and made a demonstration against the Con- 
federate lines in their front, Weitzcl,® with part of the i8th Corps, 
was ordered to push througli the White Oak SvA'amp and en- 
deavour to' carry the works reaching from the Williamsburg road 
across the York River railroad. It was expected that these worlts, 
if occupied at all, would only be held by a very weak force. Rut 
Longstreet, who had returned to duty and on Oclobc" iQth had 
taken command of the forces on the noith bank of the James and 
the Bermuda tlundred front, quickly divined the significance of 
Terry’s demonstration, and hurried Field's and Hoke's divisions 
and Gary's cavalry brigade to his left along his lines to cover the 
Williamsburg and Nine Mile roads. 

Field was just in time to repulse Weitzel’s attack, and though 
the Federals captured part of the entrenchments beyond the rail- 
road, they were promptly driven out again by Gary. An attack 
made by Terry against the entrenchments in his front was also 
repulsed. Butler’s demonstration proved rather a costly failure, as 
he lost 1,100 men and inflicted practically no loss on his enemy. 

With this double failure Grant’s operations against Riclimond 
and Petersburg came to an end for 1864. 

* Crawford arrived opposite the Hatcher’s Run line.s .afjout p.ni., 
at which hour Heth was advancing against Hancock’s right. Crawford 
AAMs accompanied fay one brigade of Ayres’ division. 

Weitzel had succeeded Ord, wounded on September 39th, in the 
command of the iSth Corps. 
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CHAPTER IV 


r THE ATLANTA CAMPAIGN^ 

The Grand Army of the West — The Confederate position — Sherman’; 
general plan of campaign — The campaign opens — McPherson’; 
flanking movement— Johnston abandons Dalton — Johnston a posi' 
tioj^ at Resara — Johnston abandons Resaca — Johnston falls bad 
beliTnd the Etowah — Datis captures Rome — Johnston's position ai 
Allatoona — Sherman moves on Dallas — Johnston advances frorr 
the railway to nleet him — Sherman unsuccessfully attacks Johnston’: 
right — Confederate attack on Federal right repulsed — Johnston 
falls back towards Marietta — ^Johnston’s new position — Death of 
General Polk — Confederate left outflanked — Johnston falls back to 
Kenesaw Mountain — The I'ederals continue to gain ground on the 
right — Hood’s attack on the Federal right repulsed — Federals 
attack Kenesaw Mountain — The attack repulsed with loss — Scho- 
field turns the Confederate left — Johnston falls back to the Chatta- 
hoochee — Johnston letreats behind the Chattahoochee — Sherman 
decides to move by his left flank — Hood supersedes Johnston — 
Thomas crosses Peachtree Creek — Hood attacks 'Phomas’s left 
flank — The Confederates defeated — Hood attacks McPherson’s left 
flank — Death of McPherson — The Confederates repulsed with 
heavy loss — Changes in the I'ederal army — The Atlanta railways — 
Sherman’s movement by the right flank against the Macon railway 
— Hood attacks Howard’s right flank — The Confederates again 
defeated — Unsuccessful attempts of the Federal cavalry to break 
up the railways— Sherman gains ground on the right — Sherman 
moves with nearly all his army against the Macon railway — Hood 
outwitted — Hood vainly attacks Floward — The Federals secure the 
Macon railway — Unsuccessful attempt to capture Hardee’s Corps 
at Jonesboro— Hood ev’acuatcs Atlanta. 

F or his campaign against General Joseph E. Johnston, 
Sherman had under his command, when he took over from 
Grant, the three Armies of the Tennessee, Cumberland, and Ohio. 
The Army of the Cumberland, under the command of Thomas, 
was composed of the 4th Corps, under Howard, the 14th, under 
Palmer, and the 20th, under Hooker. It numbered about 
60,000 men with 130 guns. The Army of the Ohio, commanded 

* See Map VII. The text is based mainly upon Cox’s Atlanta 
(Scribner’s). General Cox commanded a division of the 23rd Corps 
during the campaign. He commanded the same division in Thomas’s 
Nashville campaign against Hood, and the Corps itself in Sherman’s 
final campaign in the Carolinas. The fourth volume of Battles and 
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by Schofield, who had relieved Foster, only consisted of one 
Corps, the 23rd, and numbered 14,000 men with 28 guns. The 
Army of the I'ennessce, under McPherson, who had succeeded 
Sherman upon the latter’s appointment to the Military Division 
of the Mississippi, at the commencement of the campaign consisted 
of two Corps ; the i^th under Logan and the i6th under Dodge, 
and numbered 23,000 men with 96 guns. The 17th Corps joined 
it later on. Sherman reported his infantry and artillery present 
for duty on May 1st as numbering 98,797 men. The cavalry force, 
not included in this estimate, was more than 10,000 strong, con- 
sisting of four divisions under Stoneman, Garrard, McCook, and 
Kilpatrick. The Confederate army at the time when Sherman 
advanced against Dalton, and before the arrival of Po/A'f'Corps, 
probably numbered about 60,000 men. 

Johnston held a strongly entrenched position* at Dalton, thirty- 
eight miles south-east of Chattanooga on the Chattanooga-Atlanta 
railroad. Before reaching Dalton the railroad passes through 
Rocky Face Ridge, the eastern barrier of the basin drained by the 
Chickamauga River. The ridge extends some three miles north 
of Mill Creek Gap, through which pass the railroad runs, and 
continues south for several miles, completely covering Dalton on 
the west. From Dalton a branch line runs to Cleveland, where it 
joins the East Tennessee railway. Both armies were tied for 
their supplies to the railway. Sherman had the choice of operating 
against Johnston from either Chattanooga or Cleveland as a base. 
But to have adopted Cleveland for that purpose would have been 
to lay open to Johnston a road by which he might invade Middle 
Tennessee and strike at the Federal lines of communication with 
the Ohio. Such a movement would have at once cut Sheimaii off 
from his line of supplies in the Lower Tennessee valley ; and the 
experience of Burnside at Knoxville showed that East Tennessee 
would be unable to provide sufficient .supplies for so large an 
army invading Georgia.^ 

Johiston saw clearly that the Federal advance must proceed 

Leaders of the Civil War (the Centuiy Company), quoted in the footnotes 
as 4 B. & L., contains valuable aiticles by Sherman, Johnston, Howard, 
and Hood. A good deal of material derived from Captain Liddell Hart’s 
Shetman (Benn) has been included in the footnotes. 

’ Grant’s original plan of campaign would have protided Sherman 
with a second line of .supply. He had ordered Banks to move from New 
Orleans against Mobile in conjunction with a naval force ; from Mobile 
he intended that Banks should march towards Montgomery and threaten 
Johnston's rear. Banks w'ould thus stand in the same relation to Sherman’s 
army as Butler w'as to do in relation to the Army of the Potomac. The 
Red River expedition frustrated any hope of Banks’s co-operation. 
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along the main railroad to Atlanta, and devoted himself to strength- 
ening his position across that line. Mill Creek was dammed so 
as to flood part of the country in his front, and entrenchments 
were thrown up in the Gap, and extended along both tlie northern 
and southern crests of Rocky Face Ridge. About four miles north 
of Dalton, near the northern extremity of the ridge, a line of 
entrenchments was constructed, running eastward to the high 
ground commanding the Cleveland railway, and thence continued 
south, covering Dalton against any attack from the east. Johnston’s 
position was almost impregnable to any attack from the front or 
cither flank. He regarded Sherman as impulsive and reckless, 
and h^ed that, in spite of the strength of the position, his 
adversary would attempt to storm it, and thus give him an 
opportunity of delivering a crushing counter-blow.^ 

Sherman, however, had no intention of wasting his troops in 
frontal attacks upon Johmton’s entrenchments. His whole plan 
of campaign aimed at flanking him out of successive positions 
and forcing him either to stand and fight on open ground, where 
effective use could be made of the Federal numerical superiority, 
or to continue his retreat, until at length he abandoned Atlanta, 
or submitted to be besieged within its walls. 

To carry into execution this plan the Army of the Cumberland, 
which was about the strength of Johnston's whole force, formed 
the centre of the Federal line of advance, with the two smaller 
armies on the wings ready to operate against either flank, as 
opportunity offered. 

On May 4th the campaign opened. The Federal armies were 
concentrated along a line about sixteen miles long with the centre 
at Ringgold, the Army of the Cumberland being somewhat 
advanced in front of the wings. ^ On the 7th Thomas and Schofield 
moved forward to hold Johnston fast in his entrenched position, 

‘ Cox’s Atlanta, But Jolmston {Narrative) disliked the position 
because Rocky Face Ridge covered any direct approach from Chattanooga 
to Resaca or Calhoun. Had he been left to himself he would have 
preferred to withdraw his troops to the vicinity of Calhoun, so as to free 
his left rear from exposure. 

* Sherman had originally intended to move McPherson’s Army of 
the Tennessee, straight from its winter quarters near Decatur on the 
Tennessee, behind the mountain belt between that river and the Atlanta 
railway to Rome and Kingston. A march of little more than a hundred 
miles Would have placed it far behind Jolmstcn' s rear and would have 
turned the line of the Oostanaula. But owing to the absence of two 
divisions lent to Banks and of two more , which had not j et returned from 
‘ veteran furlough,’ McPherson’s strength had shrunk from nine to four 
divisions. Sherman therefore decided upon a less ambitious manceuvre and 
to move McPherson upon Resaca, north of the Oostanaula (Liddell Hart). 
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whilst the Army of the Tennessee made a sweep to the right 
through Ship’s Gap to Villanow. From Villanow McPherson 
advanced through Snake Creek Gap early on the 9th, and at 3 p.m. 
was close to Resaca, a station on the railway some twelve or 
fourteen miles south of Dalton. 

Sherman’s superiority of numbers made it quite safe to detach 
McPherson’s army on this flanking movement. Johnston, con- 
sidering the length of the lines which he had to hold, was not 
strong enough to divide his forces and detach a large enough 
part of his army to hold McPherson in check for any length of 
time, as reinforcements could follow to the flanking column. 
Either he must hold on to Dalton with his whole army, or if lie 
wished to attack McPherson he must abandon his presenfposition 
and move against him with all his forces. In case Johnston adopted 
the latter course, Sherman knew that he could depend upon 
McPherson, who was a soldier of great ability and sound judg- 
ment, to hold his own until he was able to bring up the bulk 
of his army to his support. If Johnston held on to his position 
round Dalton, Sherman hoped that McPherson would be able to 
seize Rcsaca, and thus compel the Confederate army in its retreat 
to abandon the railway and move to the cast : in which case its 
destruction would be a comparatively easy task. 

Johnston apparently considered that the road through Snake 
Creek Gap was impracticable for the movements of large bodies 
of troops, and had made no attempt to secure it. At Resaca 
he had thrown up some entrenchment and detailed two brigades 
to hold them.i McPherson, greatly to Sherman’s disappoint- 
ment, did not deem it prudent to attack this position, not knowing 
how large a part of Johnston’s army he might have to encounter, 
nd withdrew his forces to the mouth of Snake Creek Gap,*^ In 

^ Johnston seems to have considered that this entrenched position at 
Resaca would delay any force advancing through Snake Creek Gap 
long enough to enable him to make good his retreat from Dalton 
(4 B. & L., 363 ; Johnston’s Narrative, 316-17). 

Sherman has been criticised for not accepting Thomas’s original 
plan and entrusting the flanking movement to the Army of the Cumber- 
land. Captain Liddell Hart justifies Sherman’s selection of McPherson’s 
aimy on the grounds that the sudden disappearance of Thomas’s army 
fiom the centre of the P'edeial line would have put the enemy on their 
guard : that ‘ to swing Thomas out to the right and pull McPherson 
in ’ would cause a crossing of routes and might entangle the lines of 
supply, and that ‘ the turning movement had to be made by an un- 
certainly known route and with a still greater uncertainty as to whether 
Snake Creek Gap would be blocked ’ ; Sherman therefore could not 
take the risk of detaching two-thirds of his force on such a doubtful 
errand and le.aving the remainder exposed to a Confederate attack, wltich 
might place his base at Chattanooga in danger. 
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the meantime the other two Federal armies had been demon- 
strating against various points of Johnston’s lines. The Con- 
federate sUrmishers had been driven into Mill Creek Gap, and 
attempts had been made to gain a footing on Rocky Face both 
above and below the Gap. But at both points, where the attempt 
was made, the Confederate lines were found to be too strong to 
admit of any chance of success. Sherman therefore determined 
to leave Howard’s Corps and a cavalry division to watch the Gap 
and follow up Johnston, as soon as he commenced his retreat, and 
to swing the rest of his army round to the right and join McPherson 
at Snake Creek Gap. 

On the night of the gth Johnston sent Hood with three divisions 
from his right towards Rcsaca, expecting that an attack would be 
made upon the entrenchments at that place. But on finding 
that McPherson had withdrawn to Snake Creek Gap, he ordered 
one division to return to his right wing in front of Dalton, whilst 
the other two were posted at Tilton, a station between Dalton and 
Resaca. On the nth Polk, with the advance division of his Corps, 
arrived at Resaca and reported for duty to Johnston. On the 
same day the general movement of the Federal army to the right 
commenced, and on the 12th the whole of Sherman’s force was 
concentrated at the mouth of Snake Creek Gap, with the excep- 
tion of Howard's Corps and Stoneman’s cavalry, which latter force 
took up the position in front of Johnston’s lines recently held 
by Schofield’s Corps. On that night Johnston, finding that his 
position at Dalton was no longer tenable with the enemy in force 
threatening his rear, abandoned his lines and withdrew to Resaca. 
His retreat was covered by his cavalry, and Polk’s division held 
back the advance of McPherson’s column. On the morning of 
the 13th Howard entered Dalton. 

Thus Sherman had won the first move in the great game of war 
to be played out between Johnston and himself. The Confederate 
general was disappointed of his hope of dealing his opponent a 
severe counter -blow at the commencement of the campaign, and 
the Federal soldiers were proportionately elated at the ease with 
which so strong a position had been turned. 

At Resaca. Johnston took up a strong position with his left resting 
on the Oostanaula, whilst his right was bent back across the rail- 
way until it rested on the Connasauga. Strong as the position 
was, it had one fatal defect. There was a river in its rear, and if 
Sherman continued his flanking movement and threatened to 
cross the river below, Johnston would be obliged to continue his 
retreat. The left and centre of the Confederate line were covered 
by Camp Creek, and Polk on the left had put part of his forces 
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across the Creek in order to secure some high ground from which, 
if it fell into Federal hands, the railway and wagon bridges over 
the river could be commanded. 

During the 14th there was some sharp fighting, as Hood, 
commanding the Confederate right, attempted to fall upon the left 
flank of Howard’s Corps, which on the extreme left of the Federal 
line, was ‘ in the air.’ But Sherman, seeing the weakness of 
Howard’s position, promptly moved Hooker’s Corps ,to his 
support, and Hood's attack was repulsed. On the Federal right 
McPherson drove Polk’s troops from their advanced position on 
the west bank of Camp Creek, and a footing on the east bank w'as 
secured by part of Osterhaus’s division of the 15th Corps. 

On the 15th Sherman moved Schofield’s Corps from tftc centre 
to the extreme left, and one division of McPherson’s army crossed 
the Oostanaula and threatened Calhoun some*sevcn miles south 
of Resaca on the railway. It was Sherman’s plan to advance by 
the left flank, and having strengthened and contracted his lines 
to detail a considerable part of his army for a flanldng movement 
by the right against Calhoun.’- For that purpose he had two bridges 
laid across the river below Rcsaca. 

Johnston had already found his position gravely compromised 
by McPherson’s capture of the high ground on the west bank of 
Camp Creek, and had been obliged to throw a pontoon bridge 
across the river about a mile above the railway bridge, out of 
range of the Federal batteries. Seeing that Slierman intended 
to continue his flanicing movement, on the night of the 15th 
he retired across the Oostanaula, burning the bridges behind 
him. 

The railroad from Chattanooga to Atlanta is crossed by three 
rivers flowing in a general direction from lire north-east to the 
south-west. These rivers are the Oostanaula, the Etowah, and the 
Chattahoochee. After crossing the railway close to Allatoona, 
the Etowah flows west till it joins the Oostanaula at Rome, where 
the united streams form the Coosa. From Resaea to the point 
where- the Etowah crosses the railway is a distance of about thirty 
miles, and in the triangle formed by the two rivers and this section 
of the railway the next stage in the duel between Johnston and 
Sherman was about to be fought out. In this district the country 
is more open and less broken than on the northern bank of the 

* Such a flanking movement would he completely protected by tliv 
Oostanaula (4 B. & L., 367). Johnston {4 B. & L., 265) claims that on 
the 14th Hood drove the Federal left from its position ; but llowurtl 

B. & L*, 30a) maintains that though his left was veiy hard pressed^ 
yet it held its ground by the aid of reinforcements from Hooker. 
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’ ; ' Oostanaula, and altogether more favourable for military operations 

i on an extensive scale.^ 

; i , Sherman was in great hopes that he could force Johnston 

\ to fight a battle before crossing the Etowah, and he had every 

I ■ ' confidence that the battle, if fought, would be decisive of the 

, I campaign. Johnston also felt that his retreat had gone quite far 

; : ; enough. To continue it farther would only tend to discourage and 

i ' demoralise his troops. He had now under his command three full 

' : Corps, and the numerical disproportion between the two armies 

' ' j was at this moment less than at any other part of the campaign. ^ 

V :/ Immediately after crossing the Oostanaula he began to look about 

M ' for some favourable position, where he might offer battle to 

; Sherman’s army. On the i6th he was hoping to stand and fight 

a mile or two south of Calhoun. But on examination the position 

V was found to be unsuitable ; and he accordingly fell back to a 
position about a mile north of Adairsville, where his engineer 

V I; ■ officers had reported that the ground was favourable for the 

l[, I , defensive. This position also was finally judged unsuitable, as 

' ,!j; the breadth of the valley to be held was too great, and the retreat 

, was continued, Hardee retiring in the direction of Kingston, and 

' i( Hood and Polk towards Cassville. 

' I i Sherman, who had pressed on in pursuit as fast as he could get 

; ,{ his various Corps across the rivers,® judged that Johnston intended 

; to give battle at Adairsville, and directed a concentration of his 

L troops with a view to a general engagement on the i8th. So 

, ; anxious was he to finish the campaign by one decisive blow, that 

; he directed his lieutenants to bring on a battle without waiting for 

^ supports, reckoning that such veteran troops as his, and under 

i ; such able commanders, would be able to hold their own until he 

: Vj , had time to concentrate the bulk of his army against the Confederate 

position. Greatly disappointed to find on the 18th that Johnston 
ll had abandoned his position at Adairsville, he continued to make 

: ' ;! vigorous pursuit. Under the impression that Johnston’s main line 

! of retreat was on Kingston, he ordered Thomas with the 4th and 

, ! , 14th Corps to follow that road, having the Army of the I'ennessee 

; on his right, whilst the 20th and 23rd Corps were sent along the 

; ; \ road to Cassville. 

I ‘ Rugged mountain ridges gave way to open and slightly rolling 

country, with broad and fertile fields (Liddell Hart). 

; ® Whilst at Resaca, Johnston had been joined by two divisions of 

' I ' Polk's Corps, and the third division and a cavalry division joined him 

' ' at Adairsville. These reinforcements amounted to nearly so, 000 men 

(4 h- & L., a8i), making up the Confedeiate strength to 75,000. 

° Hooker and Schofield ciossed the Connasatiga and Coosawattee, 

. ' , two tributaries of the Oostanaula. 
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At Adairsville the road forked, one branch going south-south- 
east to Cassville, the other alongside the railway south-south-west 
to Kingston. These two roads are at the widest interval about 
seven miles apart, and between them is a gravelly plateau, some- 
what broken towards the south. On the right McPherson, in 
order not to crowd Thomas, was marching towards Kingston by 
parallel roads.^ Thus on the i8th Sherman’s army was strung 
out upon a broader front than at any time since the caippaign 
commenced, and Johnston had such an opportunity as was never 
again presented to him of striking his foe in detail. His best 
chance of dealing a heavy blow would have been to order Hardee 
to march with all possible speed from Kingston to Cassville, and 
thus to concentrate the whole of his army against the exposed left 
of the Federal forces. Could he have massed his whole strength 
against Schofield’s solitary Corps, or even against Schofield and 
Flooker combined, he might have inflicted considerable damage 
upon them before Sherman could have got Thomas’s two Corps 
across the difficult ground between the two roads to their assist- 
ance. But Johnston did not give any such orders to Hardee, who 
consequently fell back slowly, skirmishing with Thomas’s advanced 
guard, and did not reach Cassville until the afternoon of the 19th. 
Johnston claims, indeed, to have given orders to Hood and Polk to 
make a combined attack upon Schofield on the i8th, but Hood 
denies that any such movement was ordered for that day. 

On the 19th Thomas occupied Kingston in the morning, and 
pressed close on Hardee's rearguard, until in the evening it was 
driven into Cassville, and the Armies of the Cumberland and the 
Ohio held a connected line close up to the Confederate entrench- 
ments. The Army of the Tennessee on that day halted at 
Kingston. 

Johnston, who was equally anxious to fight a battle, if he could 
find a strong defensive position, W'as intending to stand and fight 
at Cassville on the following day. But Polk and Hood protested 
that their position was untenable, as part of both their lines was 
enfiladed by the batteries on the Federal left, and Johnston, very 
reluctantly throwing the responsibility upon his two Corps com- 
manders, ordered the lines to be evacuated on the night of the 

^ Captain Liddell Hart represents McPlierson’s movement ‘ on a 
line about six or eight miles to the west (of Thomas), heading towards 
Kingston ’ as an e.ssential part of Sherman’s strategic plan of ‘ moving 
in a wide loose grouping or net, which could be quickly drawn in round 
the point of contact with the enemy.’ He sums up the result of this 
manoeuvre ; ‘ Instead of (Johnston) catching a part of Sherman’s army 
between his pincers, these narrow pincers were likely to be caught in a 
wide net.’ 
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19th, and on the 20th retreated across the Etowah, burning th( 
railway bridge behind him. Hood, however, has a very differem 
version, saying that he vainly pressed Johnston to assume the 
offensive-defensive on the i8th, and that what he complained ol 
was Johnston’s purely defensive policy. Whatever the actual fact, 
it is quite clear that the difference of opinion between the Con- 
federate generals by preventing an engagement on the north bank 
of the,, Etowah, prolonged the campaign. Sherman was justly 
confident of gaining a decisive victory if he could force his 
adversary to give battle. 

Davis’s division of the 14th Corps had been detached down 
the west bank of the Oostanaula to support Garrard’s cavalry 
divisioti7which was moving towards Rome, with a view to crossing 
the river and operating on Johnston’s fiank. The cavalry did not 
go far down the river for fear of separating itself loo much from 
the main column. But Davis continued to march down the river, 
and on the i8th, after some sharp fighting, captured Rome. This 
town, which was connected with Kingston by a branch line, was 
a depot for military stores of some size, and its occupation by 
Davis’s division gave Sherman’s advance a broad front, which 
tended to impose upon the enemy. 

Sherman had secured two bridges near to Kingston, and, as 
he could therefore count with certainty on being able to move his 
army across the river, he gave his troops a three days’ rest, while 
the railway behind him was being repaired and a store of supplies 
accumulated for the next move. 

Johnston, after crossing the Etowah, had taken up a strong 
position along the railroad. His temporary base was at Marietta, 
about half-way between the Etowah and the Chattahoochee. After 
crossing the river the railway runs through the Allatoona Pass, 
a deep gorge which traverses a spur of high, rugged hills.^ This 
pass w'as held by Johnston. It was not likely that Sherman, 
having the means of crossing the Etowah at Kingston, would 
attempt to force a crossing in front of Allatoona. Accordingly 
Johnston kept the main part of his army along the railroad, 
waiting until he should have definite information of Sherman’s 
next movement. If, as he expected, Sherman continued his 
ffanking movement by the right, Johnston intended to move his 
troops to meet him and to hold the roads leading from that 
direction to the railway. 

Sherman’s plan was, after providing his army with twenty days’ 

' South of the Etowah the country again becomes hilly and wooded, 
intersected by numerous streams and less numerous dirt roads (Liddell 
Hart). 
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rations, to cut loose from the railway and make straight for Dallas, 
a village twenty-five miles south of Kingston and about seventeen 
miles west of Marietta. From Dallas he would then march east 
and endeavour to strike the railroad near Marietta : if that line of 
advance proved very strongly held by the enemy, he would swing 
his left wing on to a road leading to Ackworth and regain the 
railway above Marietta. On May 22nd he gave orders" for the 
movement to commence on the followdng day. lie had rto fear 
of Jolmslon attempting to meet him near the river in front of 
Kingston, as the Confederate commander could not afford to 
divide his army, and if he massed his troops to resist an advance 
at that point, Sherman could throw his left wing across ^Ije river 
at Allatoona and rctaiit his hold on the railway. 

On the 24th Wheeler's cavalry, which had cuossed the river on 
the 22nd, made a reconnaissance to Cassville to find out whether 
the whole of Sherman’s army was crossing at Kingston. Jackson’s 
cavalry, on the left of the Confederate army, had already come 
into contact wdth the Federal advance at Stilesboro’, and it was 
soon plain that Sherman, with his whole force, was pushing for 
Dallas. Johnston accordingly ordered his troops to move forward 
from the railroad, and on the 25th his line of defence was formed. 
Hardee, on the left, lay across the road from Dallas to Atlanta, 
and Hood, on the right, with his centre at New Hope Church, 
covered the road from Dallas to Ackworth. Polk's Corps formed 
the centre closed up on Hood, with a thinner line connecting with 
Hardee. I'he Confederate position was a strong one, occupying 
a succession of ridges with wooded summits, and approached by 
open valleys, which an attacking force would have to cross without 
shelter. It covered all the roads from Dallas to Ackworth, 
Marietta, and Atlanta, as well as those running in the same direction 
by New Hope Church. 

In the Federal army McPherson was on the right, I’homas in 
the centre, and Schofield on the left. In the centre the 20th Corps 
leading the advance attacked Hood’s centre at New Flope Church 
on the 25th, but the position was too strong to be carried by 
frontal attack, and the assault was repulsed wdth considerable loss.* 
The 4th Corps was sent from Thomas’s right to the support of the 
20th, and took position on its left, extending the Federal line in 
that direction. 

’ According to Captain Liddell Hart, the Federal attack on the 35th 
was an accident, caused by one of Hooker’s divisions ‘ taking the wrong 
road and running into Hood at New Hope Church.’ Hoping to overwhelm 
Hood before Johnston could reinforce him, Sherman ordered Hooker to 
attack with his whole Corps, and called up reinforcements. 
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On the 26th Schofield, with two divisions of the Army of the 
Ohio, came into position on Howard’s left, and with his left 
reached across the Dallas-Allatoona road. On the next day 
Sherman made an unsuccessful attempt to turn the Confederate 
right. Howard was directed to take two divisions, Wood’s of his 
own Corps and R. W. Johnson’s of the i/jth, which as yet had been 
held in reserve, to move up the Allatoona road, face eastward, and 
when ''he overlapped the Confederate lines to fall upon their 
exposed flank. But what the Federal Icadeis took to be the 
extremity of the Confederate lines was only an angle of the works, 
which at this point made a sharply refused flank, and Hood had 
been reinforced by Cleburne's division from Hardee’s Corps. 
The consequence was that Wood and Johnson found themselves 
taken in flanlr, anjd were repulsed with a loss of about 1,500 men. 

Sherman now determined to extend his whole army towards 
the left, hoping that by crowding troops in that direction he might 
be able to gain the road to Ackworth.^ Howard's movement on 
the 27th, though failing to achieve the desired object, had never- 
theless gained valuable ground, which helped to cover Sherman’s 
movement to the left. But on the 28th Hardee, anticipating the 
movement, sent Bate's division forward to feel McPherson’s lines 
and find out whether the whole Army of the Tennessee was still 
confronting him. Bate made a fierce attack on Logan’s Corps, 
which formed McPherson’s right, and after about half an hour’s 
hard fighting was repulsed with very heavy loss. In order to 
withdraw Bate's troops Hardee made a demonstration against the 
1 6th Corps on the left of Logan : and a sharp engagement took 
place all along McPherson’s line. Logan reported a loss of 
379 in all, and no special return was made of the casualties in the 
1 6th Corps, which must consequently have been. few. The 
Confederate loss probably reached 2,000. 

On the same night Hood moved with his Corps to the extreme 
right of the Confederate position, intending to fall upon Sherman’s 
extreme left, but, finding that the Federals had not advanced as 
far as he expected, withdrew his troops to his own lines.* On the 
evening of the zqth an artillery demonstration was made by 
Johnston all along the line, the probable object of which was to 

’ Cox’s Atlanta. 

® Ibid. But, according to Johnston's Narrative, 333-4, Hood 
refrained from attack, because he found a Federal division thrown 
back almost at right angles to the general line and entrenching. Polk’s 
Corps had been moved to the right of Hood, apparently after the engage- 
ment of the 27th, though Johnston says that this movement took place 
on the 26th, and that it was Polk’s Corps and not Hood’s which, with 
Cleburne’s assistance, repulsed Howard’s attack (Cox’s Atlanta), 
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find out whether McPherson still held the lines in Hardee's front 
in full force. 

On June ist Stoneman’s cavalry occupied Allatoona, and on 
the 2nd Sherman’s whole army was steadily gaining ground to 
the left, moving three miles in that direction. It was now plain 
to Johnston that the continued extension of the Fcderals towards 
the railway rendered his position untenable, and on the night of 
June 4th he evacuated his lines about New Hope Churoh and 
withdrew to a fresh line of entrenchments already laid out by 
his engineers nearer Marietta. 

As soon as he discovered Johnston's withdrawal Sherman com- 
menced to move his army to the railway, where fresh depots could 
be established, and the work of rebuilding the bridge 5 ver the 
Etowah was pushed on with all possible spee(J. The Army of 
the Ohio was ordered to hold its ground, whilst the other two 
armies moved to the left, and thus became the right of the new 
P'ederal line. Thomas’s army held the centre, and McPherson’s 
formed the left wing. The work of transferring the army to its 
new line continued from the 5th to the 9th. The change of base 
was most opportune ; for rain had been falling steadily, and the 
roads from Kingston had been rendered by the constant passage 
of the wagon-trains mere seas of mud, in which all traces of the 
original track were lost. 

The first month of the campaign was over. In that period the 
Federal army had advanced nearly eighty miles, had forced 
Johnston across the Oostanaula and Etowah, and after cutting 
loose from the railway at Kingston had regained it at Ackworth, 
thus turning the Allatoona Pass. The total loss during the month 
of May is returned by Sherman as 9,299. Johnston stated his 
own loss for the same period as 5,393, but in his estimate he did 
not include prisoners or cavalry losses. During the Atlanta 
campaign 12,983 prisoners were taken by the Federals, and on 
the assumption that the proportion of prisoners was about the 
same for each month, Sherman estimated the Confederate loss 
for May as quite 8,600. The Federal leader had manoeuvred his 
opponent out of a succession of strong positions, and inflicted 
upon him a loss relatively, and perhaps even actually, greater 
than that which he himself had suffered.^ 

Johnston's new line of entrenchments rested on the mountains 
to the north and west of Marietta. His right held Brush Moun- 
tain, and the line then extended over Pine to Lost Mountain on the 
extreme left. Pine Mountain in the centre stands out somewhat 
in isolation from the other mountains, forming a salient, and in 
’ Cox’s Atlanta. 
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order to protect it on the west ;m advanced line to the south-west 
was held, crossing the road from Burnt Hickory to Marietta, about 
a mile north of the Gilgal Church. The left wing was held by 
Hardee’s Corps, its left at Gilgal Church and its right on Pine 
Mountain. In the centre, Polk’s Corps reached from Pine Moun- 
tain across the railway to the Ackworth and Marietta road : and on 
the right Hood’s Corps lay along the foot of Brush Mountain behind 
Noonday Creek. I’his creek also partially covered Polk’s front. 
The entrenchments from Gilgal Church to Lost Mountain were 
held by Jackson’s cavalry. Formidable as the line appeared, it 
was really too long, covering as it did ten miles, to be held by an 
army of about 65,000 men, and the isolated position of Pine 
Mounta'in in the centre was a .source of weakness, as the Con- 
federate general g^iiickly realised. 

It was open to Sherman to operate against Johnston’s new line 
either on the cast or on the west of the railway. Probably the 
ground east of Marietta was more favourable for offensive move- 
ments. Rut to have adopted that line of advance would have 
exposed to Johnston's attack the railroad back to Kingston. 
Accordingly Sherman resolved to ensure the safety of his lines 
of communication by advancing by the right flank, though the 
ground in that direction was less favourable for his operations. 
Rain had been falling continually since the 4th, and the discomfort 
of the troops was increased by a cold east wind. But advantage 
was taken of a partial cessation of the rain on the 14th to press 
close up to the Confederate entrenched lines. In the centre 
I’homas pushed forward into the re-entrant angle between Pine 
Mountain and the works to the east, and advanced so far as to 
threaten to cut off the troops posted on that mountain from 
communication with the rest of the Confederate lines. A consul- 
tation was being held on the top of the mountain by Johnston, 
Hardee, and Polk as to the advisability of withdrawing the troops 
— Bate's division — holding it. A chance cannon shot killed Polk. 

The fallen general had been Bishop of Louisiana, and a cousin 
of J. K. Polk, w’ho was President of the United States during the 
Mexican War. liaving had a military education at West Point, 
on the outbreak of the Civil War he had been pressed by President 
Davis to take command of the Mississippi Valley. Exercising 
very considerable influence from his position both in Church and 
State, he had been advanced to a higher command in the Con- 
federate army — at the time of his death he w'as a lieutenant- 
general — than perhaps his purely military qualifications justified.^ 
He was succeeded for the time being in the command of his Corps 
^ Conger, The Rise of U. S. Grant, 3S“6> 
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, by Loring, the senior divisional cojumander. During tlie night 
: the troops on Pine Mountain were withdrawn. 

' Johnston's W'cak spot now was on the extreme left, where he had 

I not enough troops to hold in force the lines between Gilgal Church 
1 and Lost Mountain ; these lines and Lost Mountain had been 
' committed to the charge of Jackson’s cavalry, for lack of iirfantry 

to hold them. Schofield, on the Federal right, pressed Hardee 
vigorously, and forced him on the night of the lOth to abandon 
1 Gilgal Church and fall back about three miles to a new line of 

entrenchments behind Mud Creek. With Hooker’s Corps on 
his left, Schofield continued to press Hardee ; and on the 17th, 
whilst Hooker ‘ contained ’ Hardee's left, Schofield moved his 
Corps across Mud Creek and secured a position overlapping the 
Confederate left flank. In the centre I'homas \vas pushing close 
up to the enemy’s lines, and his battciics were getting into position 
I to enfilade the salient angle, which Hardee’s new line foi med with 
the original line of Confederate entrenchments, (dn the Federal 
left the Army of the Tennessee, reinforced by the arrival, on 
June 8th, of the 17th Corps, under Blair, about q,ooo strong, was 
I overlapping the Confederate right. On the night of the 18th 

Johnston withdrew the whole of his army to a fresh line. 

The key to the new position of the Confederates was Kenesaw 
Mountain. It was held by Loring's Corps, //ood, on the right, 
held the high ground beyond the railway, which, bending back 
north-east, runs between Kenesaw and Brush Mountains, and 
' faced the latter mountain. On the left Hardee's Corps was drawn 

j up behind Noses Creek. These lines formed a semicircle round 

Marietta facing west, but were considerably nearer the town on 
the north side. Hardee's Corps had fallen back some six or eight 
miles, whilst Hood had not retired more than two miles, 
i The change of position did not bring Hardee much relief. 

1 Hooker and Schofield were promptly pressing in pursuit, and 

whilst Hooker crossed Noses Creek in Hardee's front, Schofield 
was moving round his left towards the valley of Olley’s Creek and 
threatening to gain possession of the road from Powder Springs 
village to Marietta. At the same time a general extension of the 
Federal troops was being made towards their right. 

Johnston, in order to prevent his left being turned, on the night 
of the 2ist moved Hood’s Corps from the right to the left. Having 
I reached his new position, Hood made an impetuous assault upon 

1 Hooker’s right and Hascall’s division of the 23rd Corps. But the 
j Federal lines were too strongly held to be carried by direct assault, 

I and Hood’s attack was repulsed with a loss of about 1,000 in killed 

and wounded. 
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It would seem that Hood, after his night’s march from McPher- j 

son’s front, had expected to be able to outflank the Federal rightd i 

But on the morning of the zznd, before the Confederate attack I 

was made, that wing of Sherman’s army had been extending 
eastwards and thus upset Hood’s calculations. For Schofield had i 
pushed Cox’s division down the Sandtown road towards the point 
where it crossed the road from Powder Springs village to Marietta. 
Hascall’s division was on the road from Powder Springs Church, 
which is about four miles north of the village of the same name, 
to Marietta, covering the road which Cox was following. At the ! 

same time Hooker had swung his Corps to the right so as to 1 

connect with Flascall, and Hood found stretching all along his front 
a contiguous line of entrenchments. The attack on Flascall’s 
division was so persistent that Schofield ordered Cox to send back 
three of his brigades to his support, though these did not reach 
the battlefield until the fighting was over. Cox’s fourth brigade 
had already passed the junction of the two roads and held some 
high ground overlooking Olley’s Creek. The loss of the Federals 
in this engagement, known as the battle of Culp’s Farm, was but 
slight, being mainly confined to two brigades, and probably did 
not exceed 300.® Hood's attack had, however, necessitated the 
recall of Cox’s division from a movement down the Sandtown 
road, which had seemed likely to produce great results. 

It was plain, that if furtlier progress was to be made in that 
direction, it would be necessary to extend the whole Federal army 
to the right. But such an extension would carry the troops further ' 
away from their depots, and in the shocking condition of the roads, 1 
owing to the continuous rain, it was impracticable to lengthen the I 
lines of supply, especially as the Confederate cavalry were threaten- 
ing the long line of railway in the Federal rear. Sherman was 
therefore obliged either to wait until the weather improved and the f 
roads grew harder, and then accumulate supplies preparatory to a 
movement of a considerable part of his army by the right flank to 
some point on the railway well to the south of Marietta, or else 
to make an attempt to break Johnston's lines at some point or 
other. He was loath to remain inactive until such time as the 
weather might improve, because his adversary might seize tlie ^ 

opportunity to detach some of his troops to Lee's aid in Virginia, > 

and Grant in mapping out the campaign had specially impressed 
upon his chief lieutenant the necessity of keeping so tight a grip 
upon Johnston, that he could not alford to weaken himself by ; 
sending reinforcements to the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Besides, Hood’s movement from right to left must have left that 
^ Cox’s Atlanta, ® Ibid, 
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part of the Confederate lines, from which he had conic, very 
weakly defended at some point, and Sherman hoped by a direct 
assault to find out that weak point, and if he could break 
lines there, he expected to make the battle decisive of the 
campaign.’ 

It seemed probable to him that Kenesaiv Mountain, as the 
naturally strongest part of the Confederate lines, would be tile 
most weakly guarded. Accordingly he ordered McPher«on to 
attack the south-western face of the mountain, whilst Thomas was 
directed to assail the lines in his front at whatever point he judged 
most suitable. The attack was fixed for June aytli. Schofield 
also, partly by way of creating a diversion, partly in the hope that 
he might gain some solid advantage, was instructed *to push 
forward along the Sandtown road. , 

McPher.son made the assault with one division of Imgan’s 
Corps, whilst Thomas, further to the right, launched two columns 
against the Confederate line.s, consisting of Newton’s division of 
the -i-th Corps and Davis’ division of the 14th. The rest of the 
Armies of the Cumberland and the 'Pcnncssce held themselves in 
rcadines.s to follow up any advantage which the attacking columns 
might gain, whilst all along the front of the two armies the 
skirmisli-linc kept up a brisk demonstration. But the superiority 
of a strongly entrenched position over a frontal attack was again 
demonstrated, and the Federal columns were beaten off with it 
loss of about 2,500.“ 

Seeing that the sole chance of success lay in a surprise, the 
Federal Corps and divisional commanders did not repeat the attack 
after the first repulse, and troops which had formed the columns 
of attack quickly entrenched themselves close to the lines which 
they had failed to storm. This they were enabled to do without 
severe loss, owing to the thickness of the forest, which reached 
close up to the abatis in front of tire Confederate trenches. 

On the extreme right, however, Schofield made good progress. 
He had already, on the 26th, pushed one brigade across Olley’s 
Creek, whilst a mile below a second brigade was threatening to 

’ A further motive influenced Sherman’s decision. He pciccived 
that the enemy and his own officers had become convinced that he would 
not assault fortified lines but would always try to outflank. He did not 
think that an army .should settle down to a sinfile mode of oifence.*'He 
reckoned that he would upset Johustmi's calculations and make it more 
difficult for him to anticipate his moves in the future (Liddell Hart). 

“ Cox’s Atlanta. Jnlinston (Narrative, 343) stated his loss at 808. 
General Howard (4 B. & L., 310) says that the whole Confederate line 
was ‘ stronger in artificial contrivances and natural features than the 
cemetery at Gettysburg.’ 
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cross. On the 27th the movement was continued. Cox’s division 
reached a position beyond Olley’s Creek on a ridge which 
separated that valley from the valley of Nickajack Creek. The 
Confederate left was completely turned, and a road was now 
opened, by which an advance might be made to Smyrna, a station 
some five miles south of Marietta.^ 

Sherman, after his failure at Kenesaw Mountain, determined to 
wait untd he had accumulated the necessary supplies, and then 
move McPherson’s army over to the extreme right, and carry out 
in force the flank movement so successfully initiated by Schofield. 
He had heard from Grant on the 28th that the possibility of 
Johnston trying to reinforce Lee might now be dismissed from 
consideration, and consequently the chief motive for assaulting 
the Confederate entrenchments was removed. The weather was 
improving : the heat of the summer sun was drying up the roads, 
and in a few days he expected to be able to make a big flank 
movement, which would force Johnston to abandon his lines and 
fall back behind the Chattahoochee. 

Johnston, however, fully realised that Schofield’s advance along 
the Sandtown road had rendered his position at Marietta unten- 
able. The lie of the country beyond Olley’s Creek was such 
that it was impossible to extend a really continuous line of 
entrenchments into the Nickajack valley, and on the 28th his 
engineers were busily occupied in laying out two fresh lines of 
works. The work was speedily done with the assistance of 
negroes and the Georgia militia.'^ The first line crossed the 
railway at Smyrna,® continued in a south-west direction for some 
three miles to the left of the raihvay, and then ran south behind 
Nickajack Creek. The second line was nearer the river, and only 
covered about two miles of the railway, and its left flank also 
reached Nickajack Creek, which, before entering the Chattahoo- 
chee, runs for some miles parallel to it at a distance of about a mile. 

Sherman having accumulated the supplies necessary for his 
fresh movement, on July 2nd began to move the Army of the 
Tennessee from the left to the extreme right. On that night 
Johnston fell back from the Kenesaw entrenchments and occupied 
the new lines in front of Smyrna. But the continued advance of 
the Federal right along the Sandtown road towards the Chattahoo- 
'chce showed Johnston that his position at Smyrna was too far in 

* Cox’s Atlanta. 

* Two brigades of the Georgia militia had been brought across the 
Chattahoochee under the command of General G. W. Smith, who had 
been second in command at the battle of Seven Pines in 1862. 

See Map VIII. 
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advance of the river, and that if he wished to make any stand on 
its northern bank he must fall back to a position where he would 
be able to guard the crossings over it. Accordingly, oil the night 
of the 4 th, lie retreated to his second line of entrenchments. 

Sherman followed in piiisuit, and fiom Vining’s Station, where 
he established his headquarters, could see his goal, the city of 
Atlanta, nine miles south of the Chattahoochee. 

Writing to Ilalleck, Sherman had said that, if Johnston decided 
to hold the line of the Chattahoochee, he should have to study the 
situation a little. It is likely that Johnston would have been able 
to make a more obstinate defence, if instead of entrenching a 
position on the noith .side of the river he. had only fortified a 
tftc de. pont on that bank and had withdrawn the hulk of Ids army 
to the other bank.^ As it turned out, the situation did not require 
any prolonged study. Johnston's lines were about five fir six miles 
long, and covered the railway bridge and principal wagon roads 
from Marietta to Atlanta. Ilis cavalry were stationed along the 
southern bank, and all the crossings for a dozen miles were 
defended by separate fortifeations on that bank. Some twenty 
miles above the railway bridge there was a bridge at Roswell, 
which the Confederate cavalry burnt. Sherman invested John- 
ston’s position with tlie Armies of the Cumberland and the 
'Pennessee. McPherson lield the e.xtrcme right at 'Purncr’s Ferry, 
whilst Howard's Corps formed the left at Pace’s Ferry. Schofield’s 
Corps was held in reserve near Smyrna, ready for a movement 
in any direction which seemed to promise success. Stoneman’s 
cavalry was sent down the livcr to see if any crossing could be 
found, and on the other Hank Garrard’s cavalry moved up the 
river to Roswell, only, liowevcr, to find the bridge already 
burnt. 

On the 8 th Schofield crossed the river without the loss of a luan 
at the mouth of Soap Creek, some si.x or .seven miles above Pace’s 
Ferry.^ The Confederates were completely taken by surprise, 
as the opposite bank was only held by a handful of cavalry with 
a single gun. A hasty reconnaissance convinced Johnston of 
the futility of trying to drive back the Federal troops across the 
river, and on the night of the qth he withdrew to the south 

’ ‘ No general such as he Uahnsionl would invite battle witli*the 
Chattahoochee behind him ’ (Sherman, quoted by Liddell Hart). ^ 

“ The same day Garrard’s cavalry crossed at Koswcll and formed 
another bridgehead, which was shortly afteivvards occupied by an 
infantry division, and next day Sherman started the i6th Corps on a 
thirty-mile march from Sandtown Ferry to Roswell, where it crossed 
the river on the loth (Liddell Hart). 
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bank, destroying the bridges behind him, and marched towards 
Atlanta. 

The second month of the campaign was ended, and Sherman’s 
victorious progress still continued, lire railroad I'rom the 
Etowah to the Chattahoochee had passed into the hands of the 
Federals. I’heir total losses for June are given by Sherman as 
amounting to 7,530, whilst the Confederate losses are probably not 
over-ostimated at 7,000. Relatively to the respective sttcnglh of 
the two armies the Confederate loss for June, as for l\lay, was 
decidedly the heavier. Of the Federal losses just one-tliird were 
accounted for by the fighting of the 27th. The remaining 5,000 
show how fierce had been the fighting on the skirmish- lines. The 
average 'daily loss was about 200, and the skirmish-lines were 
so strongly entrenphed as to be little less formidable than the main 
line of works, and any attack upon them rapidly assumed the 
dimensions and the dignity of a regular battle. A month of 
such fighting was worth years of ordinary experience, and Sher- 
man’s veterans might well feel confident that with the coveted 
prize in sight nothing could prevent them from shortly crowning 
their hopes with its capture. 

When he had driven Johnston across the Chattahoochee, 
Sherman had next to decide w'hether he would operate against 
Atlanta by his right or left flank. If he chose the former course, 
the ground on the south side of the railway was the more favourable 
for offensive movements. The streams, which run into the Chatta- 
hoochee below the railway bridge, enter it at right angles, and the 
ravines, which their courses form, would prevent Johnston taking 
up a positiou very far from Atlanta, as they would make it difficult 
to move supports from one point to another with any speed. 
Furthermore, as soon as the Federal army was across the river on 
the south side of the railway, it would be already in rear of Atlanta, 
and the railways running south from that city to Macon and Mont- 
gomery would lie at its mercy. 

If, on the other hand, Sherman advanced by his left flank, the 
ground would favour the defensive. On that side, the streams, 
instead of running perpendicular to the river, follow a course more 
or less parallel to it, and empty into Peach-tree Creek, which itself, 
after running parallel for some distance to the Chattahoochee, falls 
inlo^it close to the railway bridge. The succession of parallel 
ridges would ensure Johnston a choice of strong positions. 'The 
road on the north side of the railway was both longer and more 
difficult ; but it had this advantage, that it would enable Sherman 
to strike the Atlanta-Decatur Railway. There was a danger, so 
Grant warned his lieutenant, that troops from Richmond might 
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be sent to Georgia, and in siicti a contingency it was all-miiiortanl 
10 seize this line of railroad in time lo prevent their arrivals A 
movement by the left flank rvas also calculalcd to give more protec- 
tion to the Federal lines of supply. For to have adopted the 
southern route would have allowed Johnston to cross his cavalry 
over the river at points which would be at once in the Federal 
rear, and to break up the railway right hack to the Allatoona Pass, 
whereas a movement by tlie left Hank practically covert^d the 
railway communication, it was Sherman’s intention as soon as 
he got near to Atlanta to swing liis light wing across the railway, 
and, when that was secured, to order the reconstruction of the 
bridge over the Chattahoochee with all speed. 

Having decided for the above reasons to advance by* the left, 
Sherman gave orders for the general movement to commence on 
the 1 6th. Thomas’s army was to form the righ*t, and crossing the 
river at Pace’s and Phillips’s Ferries to march direct on Atlanta.” 
Schofield, in the centre, was to move towards Decatur, whilst 
McPherson, on the left, was to strike in upon the railroad between 
Decatur and Stone Mountain, and after destroying the track move 
on Decatur. Johnston, for his part, was prepared to give battle 
behind the line of Peach-tree Creek. He might easily have selected 
a strong position nearer the river, but he was afraid lest in that 
case his untiring foe might strike in between him and the railway. 

But another was destined to command on the field which John- 
ston had selected. On the night of the 17th he received a telegram 
from Richmond, relieving him of the command of the army and 
ordering him to turn it over to Hood. I'he Confederate President 
and the Southern Press had grown tired of Johnston’s continued 
retreats, and the appointment of Hood signified that a new policy 
was about to be adopted. As such, it was hailed with delight by 
the whole of the Federal army. Hood had gained a well-deserved 
reputation in the East as a hard fighter, especially when a divisional 
commander under Longstreet, but it was a dangerous experiment 
at this critical stage of the Confederate fortunes to put in supreme 
command a man whose methods savoured so much of recklessness, 
and it promptly proved a fatal mistake. “ 

* At this date Grant had failed to capture Petersburg ; Iris attempt 
to secure the Weldon railway had been defeated and he hud abandoned 
his move to turn Lee’s right. When Grant on an earlier occasio wi ' ind 
informed Sherman that there was no longer any likelihood ol Jvhnston 
detaching troops to Richmond, he based his conclusion upon Lee's 
inability to feed them. 

“ Phdlips’s Ferry was where Schofield had crossed. 

“ Hood had graduated at West Point in 1853. McPherson, Schofield, 
and Sheridan had belonged to the same class, McPherson graduating ist, 
Hchofield yth, Sheridan 3<)th, and Hood 44th. 
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The new commander adopted the general outlines of the policy 
which his predecessor had fixed upon. He determined, first, to 
attack the Federal right, as soon as it had crossed Peach-tree 
Creek, hoping to take it in flanlc, whilst it was in motion and 
separated from the rest of Sherman’s army ; and, secondly, to 
move troops to the south and east and fall upon the exposed liank 
and rear of the left wing. The Confederate lines started on tlie 
railway two miles south of the river, ran six miles eastwards to the 
junction of Pea Vine Creek with Peach-tree Creek, and then turned 
southwards along the former creek, till they reached the railway 
between Atlanta and Decatur. 

In carrying out Sherman’s plan of advance by the left flank 
MePherSm’s army had nearly four times as far to go as Thomas’s, 
and it was plain that the latter would have to stand fast whilst the 
rest of the Federal forces were coming into line. Sherman fully 
realised that he was giving Hood an opportunity of striking at his 
exposed right wing, but he had every confidence in the ability of 
Thomas and his army of veterans to hold their own, and was most 
desirous that Hood should strike a blow, which, considering the 
well-known rashness of that commander, was likely to inflict a 
heavier loss upon the Confederates than their opponents. '!’he 
result fully justified his expectations. 

On the 19th Thomas crossed Peach-tree Creek with the heads 
of his three columns, and the following day the whole of the Army 
of the Cumberland was on the south side of the. creek. Sherman 
had directed his lieutenant, whilst holding fast with his right, to 
try and connect on his left with Schofield. But the maps in the 
hands of the Federal commander proved faulty, and I’homas 
found it impossible to connect with Schofield by anything like a 
continuous line. Eventually he ordered Howard with two divisions 
of his Corps to make a detour to the left rear and press forward, 
until he arrived within supporting distance of Schofield.^ In con- 
sequence the right wing of the Federal army, consisting of the 
14th and 20th Corps and one division of the 4th, was, on the 
morning of the 20th, on the south side of Peach-tree Creek, 
showing a front of only a mile, whilst the left wing of four Corps 
and the other two divisions of the 4th was strung out as far as 
Decatur along a front of quite eight miles, and between the two 

* It was by Sherman’s orders that Thomas detached Howard. 
‘ Thomas was tending to hug the Chattahoochee and crowd in on his 
own right ’ and Sherman several times earlier in the day urged upon 
him to stretch out to his left and link up with Schofield. Finally at 
I. IS a.m. Sherman gave definite orders for the movement of Howard’s 
divisions (Liddell Hart). 
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wings there was a gap of two miles. It seemed as tliough Iluod 
■was to have a perfect opportunity of striking Tlioraas a heavy blow 
on his exposed flank. 

The Confederate commander ordered Hardee's and A. P. 
Sii'tvarl's Corps to fall upon I'hoinas’s left Hank, assaulting it by 
divisions in echelon, whilst the lines fronting tlie Federal leli wing 
were to be licid by G. W. Smith's Georgia militia and Cheatham's 
Corps. ^ The attack was ordered to commence at t p.m. l|j.it tire 
I'ederal left was pressing forward with a speed not anticipated by 
Hood, and threatening to turn the Confederate right. Accordingly 
Hood ordered Cheatham's Corps to lake ground to the right, and 
the attack was thereby delayed until 3 p.m. 

The assault fell first upon Newton’s division of the .p 4 r Corps, 
and then, as the successive divisions came into battle, spread 
along Hooker’s front, but the 14th Corps on Ihe extreme right 
was barely engaged. The attack was repulsed at every point, but, 
in obedience to Hood's instructions for a decisive engagement, it 
was renewed again and again, though, as in the Federal attack on 
Kenesaw Mouirtain, its only chance of success lay in its taking the 
enemy by surprise. I'he combat was brought to an end by an 
urgent summons from Hood to Hardee, who was just about to 
renew the attack on Newton’s exposed flanlc, to seird a division to 
the assistance of Cheatham. The Federal loss for the four divisions 
actively engaged was i ,707. The loss in the two Confederate Corps 
can have been but little short of 6,000. Whilst this comI)at was 
raging on his left Hood was being very hard pressed on his right. 
Wheeler's cavah-y, which had been skirmishing in advance of the 
Confederate lines on the extreme right, was pushed back with 
great rapidity by McPherson’s advance, Cheatham's line was 
already stretched ns far as it could possibly reach, and it was only 
the opportune arrival of Cleburne's division, sent by Hardee in 
answer to Hood’s summons, which pi evented Wheeler being driven 
into the city and the Federais following him in.® 

As a result of the fighting of the 20th Hood found that both his 
flanks were in danger of being turned. He therefore determined 

‘ Hood, after taking over the command of the aimy, had assigned 
Stewart to the command of -what had been Polk's Coip.s and after 
the latter’s death had been temporarily commanded by Loving, whilst 
Cheatham had succeeded to the command of Mood’s own Corps. 

“ Hood (4 B. & L., 337) puts the blame for his failure on to Hardee, 
whom he charges first tvith being the cause of the delay in commencing 
the attack, secondly with contenting himself with skirmishing instead 
of pressing the attack home, Sherman (4 B. & L., 253) estimates the 
Confederate loss at 4,796, but Cox gives the higher figure adopted in the 
text. 
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to abandon the IVach-tree Creek line and withdraw his troops to 
fresh entrenchments nearer Atlanta, and at the same time to carry 
out the second part of his programme of offensive action by assail- 
ing the left flank and rear of McPherson’s army. This very 
important task he entrusted to his most capable and experienced 
Corps commander, Hardee.^ On the night of the 2ist Hardee's 
Corps was withdrawn from it.s position north of Atlanta, marched 
through the city, and struck south and then north-cast in order to 
fall upon McPherson’s flank somewhere near the railway between 
Atlanta and Decatur. The advance of the Federal left on the 
2 1st obliged the turning column to make a considerable detour. 
A march of fifteen miles brought it shortly after daylireak within 
two or three miles of Decatur. Theie the troops left the road and 
plunged into the thick wood beyond, in order to find a jumping-oif 
position on the ffank of the Fcderals. The greater part of the 
Federal cavalry was away engaged in raiding expeditions against 
the various railways. No information reached McPherson of 
Hardee's approach, and the Army of the 'I'ennessee was taken by 
surprise. It was Hood’s intention, as soon as Hardee's Corps 
gained any success, to move the rest of his troops in succession 
out of their entrenchments, and, falling upon the Federal line as it 
was being rolled up from left to right, to drive it down and, if 
possible, into Peach-tree Cieek. 

Hardee with wonderful accuracy considering the difficulties with 
which he had to contend, arranged his troops on the Federal flank 
so that his left slightly overlapped the Federal left, consisting of the 
17th Corps under Blair. The Confederates moved to the attack 
about noon. But to their surprise the two right divisions ran up 
against the 16th Corps under General Dodge, which was halted in 
rear of Blair preparatory to advancing to take a position on his 
left. ® On that part of the field the Confederate attack was repulsed. 
But the two divisions on the left, taking Blair’s Corps in the rear, 
gained considerable ground. 

Early in the fight McPherson, riding from the i6th to the 
17th Corps, encountered the skirmish-line of Cleburne’s division 
and fell mortally wounded, Sherman, when informed of McPher- 
son’s death, sent orders to Logan, commanding the 15th Corps, to 

says that he selected Hardee’s Corps because it was the largest, 
and was comparatively fresh, as it had taken but little part in the battle 
of the aoth. Apparently he did not select Cheatham’s Corps, because 
that commander had been so short a time in command of the Corps 
(4 B. & L., 338). 

“ 4 B. & L., 326. The i6th Corps had been in reserve behind the 
15th Corps, north of the railway, until the 21st. 
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take the temporary command oi the Army of the '['cnnessce, 
GuiniiiK ^froiind steadily on his left, Haider drove the Fcderals 
back upon a high bald hill south of the railway, which had formed 
the southern extremity of Clehut tie's position on the 30th, and had 
been captured by Blair on the 3 ist. Here a desjicrate struggle 
ensued, as the Fcdcrals, being attacked from tin; rear, were forced 
to leap over their eiilienebments and fight fiom the ofipositc aiile. 
A brigade was sent by Logau^ to fill the gap Ijetvveeii Blair atul 
Dodge, and with its. aid the Coiilederale attack on the hill was< 
repulsed. 

Hood, tvho was watching IJnich-e's battle from a salient of the 
Atlanta fortifications, now directed (Jheeitliaiii to assail the hill and 
the lines of the 15th (.'01 ps ninning to the north of 'll, whilst 
Smith’s Georgia militia attacked Schoiidd'r, line, which was now 
only held by one division and one brigade.- "Smith's attack was 
repulsed without much difficulty. But Cheatham made a vigorous 
onslaught, and that part of the lylh Corps which was holding the hill 
leapt back over their entrenchments and again faced loward.s their 
proper fiont. Cheatham failed to catty the hill, I)ut north of it he 
met with more success, and a great gap was made in the line of the. 
I5lh Corps. Schofield's artillery was, however, now brought into 
play, and massed so as to bear upon the flank (jf the Confederates 
as they pushed towards the east.'* As Cheatham tmd Hardee vt'cre 
personally several miles apart, their attacks lacked combination, 
and were dci’eated in detail. Night put an end to the conflict. 
The Confederate leaders, following the mistaken policy of the 
20th, again and again renewed the attack after all chance of success 
had vanished, only swelling their own list of killed and wounded. 
The Eedeial loss was 3,521, and ten pieces of artillery fell into the 
hands of the Confederates : but the total loss of the assailants 
numbered not less than 10,000. Wheeler's cavalry had accom- 
panied Hardee's Corps on its flank march, and had swooped down 

’ Commanding the 15 th Cor]is on McPherson’s right. 

“ Three brigades had been detached from Schofield’s Corps, one to 
Decatur and two to cover Dodge’s left flank on the railway. 

“ This was the only assistance given to the Army of the Tennessee 
from the other aimies. In his memoirs Sherman gave as a reason that 
the Army of the Tennessee would have been jealous if either of the 
other annies had intervened. l*'eeling had lun high between the 
of the Tennessee and the Cumberland ever since Grant had assumed 
command at Chattanooga. The latter army complained that the chances 
of winning distinction were always given to the other. Captain Liddell 
Plart suggests that the appointment of Howard as McPherson’s successor 
was intended as a .sop to the Army of the Cumberland. Howard was very 
young for an army commander — only thirty-three. 
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on Decatur, where a part of the Federal trains was under the 
protection of a single brigade. A brigade sent from Schofield’s 
Corps assisted the garrison of Decatur to drive off the Confederate 
cavalry. 

Thus far the policy conceived by Johnston and e.xecuted by 
Hood had proved a disastrous failure. Both wings of Sherman’s 
army had been attacked in turn, and both attacks had been repulsed 
with a loss which the Confederacy at that crisis of the struggle could 
ill afford. It would seem that Hood^ when he relieved Jofinslon of 
the command, felt some misgivings, realising that the condition of 
assuming the offensive was virtually imposed on him ; but in 
spite of the two reverses which he had suflered in such quick 
succession, he was still resolved to carry out at any cost what he 
believed to be the wishes of the Richmond Government, and was 
ready to seize the earliest opportunity of striking another blow at 
Sherman’s flanks. 

The death of McPherson led to various changes in the higher 
commands of the Federal army. Logan, who had temporarily 
succeeded to the command of the Army of the Tennessee, had not 
been a member of the regular army before the outbreak of the 
Civil War. Like Blair, the commander of the 17th Corps, he had 
been a politician before he became a soldier. It was doubtful 
whether the other Corps commanders of that army would give him 
an ungrudging obedience : and for these reasons Sherman, after 
consultation, recommended Howard for the vacant command, 
and the President approved his selection. Hooker, however, e.K- 
commander of the Army of the Potomac, and senior major-general 
in Sherman’s army, had regarded the appointment as his own by 
right. Sherman had deliberately passed him over, feeling sure 
that he would not find in him the sympathetic co-operation which 
he had a right to look for in his chief subordinates. Hooker 
throughout the campaign had displayed a distinct tendency to 
fight for his own hand : he had more than once disregarded orders 
in order to secure a better position for himself and his Corps. His 
own glorification, rather than tire ultimate success of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s plans, had been his consistent aim. The 
appointment of Howard, whom he had sought to make the scape- 
goat for his defeat at Chancellorsville, seemed to Hooker a double 
Tussf:?, and he promptly applied to be relieved of his command. 
His request was acceded to, and Slocum was summoned from 
Vicksburg to take command of the 20th Corps. Stanley succeeded 
Howard in command of the 4th Corps. 

Four railways run into Atlanta. The Chattanooga line was 
in the hands of the Federals. The Georgia line had been destroyed 
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by the Federal cavalry for some distance beyond Decatur, and the 
left wing of Sherman’s army already lay astride of it. On the 
other side of Atlanta two railways ran south and south-west to 
Macon and Montgomery. For the first five miles these railways 
ran over the same line, but at East Ihiint they diverged. The 
Montgomery railway had already been raided by a cavalry force 
under Rousseau, and in its course west passed within easy sti iking 
distance of a force advancing from the Chattahoochee. ’It was 
obviously out of the question for any force operating horn Atlanta 
to attempt to defend that line. The safety of Atlanta con.sequently 
depended upon Hood's ability to keep open and preserve intact the 
Macon railway : and thi,s railway naturally became the objective 
of Sherman’s next movement. It was open to him to advance 
against it from either flank ; he decided ,to move by the 
right because it would be easier in that case to keep his army 
supplied. 

By July 25th the railway bridge over the Chattahoochee had 
been rebuilt, '• and the railroad completed up to the camps of 
I'homas’s army. On the 27th tire movement to the right com- 
menced. The Army of the Tennessee was to be transferred from 
the extreme left to the extreme right and commence an advance 
on that flank, whilst Schofield was to hold the Federal lines on the 
left. Dodge’s Corps led the advance of tlie Army of the 'I’cnnessee, 
followed closely by Blair’s Corps. 

On the morning of the 28th the two Corps held a position 
facing due east along a road running south to Mount Ezra Church, 
where a road from Atlanta to Lickskillet, a village near the Chatta- 
hoochee, was crossed. Blair’s right was within a mile and a half 
of the railway from Atlanta to East Point. 

Hood’s engineers were already constructing a line of entrench- 
ments running south-west, which should guard the junction of 
the two railway lines at East Point ; and in the meantime S. D. 
Lee, who had been summoned from Alabama and placed in 
command of the Corps recently assigned to Cheatham, was 
ordered to fall upon the right flank of Howard’s army, and 
Stewart, witli two divisions of his Corps, was directed to support 
the assault. Hardee and Smith, with ihcir respective commands, 
were to occupy the lines facing the Armies of the Cumb erland . 
and Ohio. Sherman, expecting this attack, had directed Davis's 
division of the 14th Corps to move round the rear of the Army of 
the Tennessee and get into position to fall upon the flank of any 

‘ The bridge was 760 feet long and 90 feet high, and was completed 
in four and a half days (Liddell Hart). 
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force coming out of Atlanta to attack HowardA But Davis was not 
in time lo take any part in the fight of the aSlh, else the repulse 
of the Confederates might perhaps have been converted into a 
rout. In this engagement the brunt of the fighting was borne 
by Logan’s Corps, which was placed on the right of Blair’s Corps, 
bent back so as to form almost a right angle with it. Rut on this 
day the Confederates showed by no means the same determina- 
tion and desperate courage as had marked their assaults on the 
20th or 22nd, and were beaten off with comparative ease. 
Howard’s loss was under 600, whilst that of the Confederates 
probable exceeded 5,000.” After this third repulse the Confeder- 
ate Government took alarm, and Hood, on August 5th, was 
directed "ny President Davis to avoid, if practicable, attacking 
Sherman in his eptrenchments. 

At the same time as the Array of the Tennessee was moved to 
the extreme right, the Federal cavalry had been sent in two 
divisions from the right and left flanks respectively to break up 
the Macon railroad. Neither expedition proved very successful. 
McCook, who moved by the right, reached the railway at Lovejoy 
Station, about thirty miles south of Atlanta, and did some tem- 
porary damage to tire track. But returning by the road by 
which he had come, he was surrounded by the enemy’s cavalry, 
and only succeeded in cutting his way through with considerable 
loss. Stoneman, on the left, was even more unsuccessful. Work- 
ing eastwards, he raided the railway and then shelled Macon, hut 
in his turn was surrounded by the Confederate cavalry and forced 
to surrender in person with about a quarter of his force. 

After this failure on the part of his cavalry, Sherman determined 
to strike at tlic railway with a strong force of infantry. The 
23rd Corps moved on August 2nd round to the right of Howard’s 
position, and the 14th Corps was also posted on the right along 
the Lickskillet road. Schofield was directed with his own Corps 
and the 14th to push ahead and reach the railway if possible above 
East Point. But the commander of the 14th Corps, Palmer, 
refused to recognise Schofield’s authority, and the misunderstand- 
ing between tlie two generals caused the movement to hang fire, 
until after a couple of wasted days Palmer was relieved of his 

Atlanta, 184. But Howard says (4 B. & L,, 319) that on the 
morning of the aSth Sherman, with whom he was riding, expressed the 
belief that Hoad would not venture to renew the attaclc. 

* Cox’s Atlanta, 185. Sherman (4 B. & L., 354) estimated the Con- 
federate loss at 4,633 to the Federal 700. Shennan’s estimate of the 
Confederate losses during this campaign is generally less than Cox'.s, 
c,g. he states Hood’s loss on the 23 nd as only 8,499. 
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command and Davis appointed in his place. Schofield failed to 
reach the railway, as the Confederates when driven from their first 
line of entrenchments took position behind a second strongly 
fortified line, which reached the Monlgomery railway about a 
mile below East Point. 

Sherman now considered that he had stretched his lines as far 
as tvas safe, and determined to try the effect of a bombardment 
with his heavy guns. This was maintained for several dayS with- 
out apparently producing much effect on the enemy’s lines. As 
the cannonade produced but little result, Sherman determined to 
make a last attempt with his cavalry to break up the Macon rail- 
road. Kilpatrick made a dashing raid, starting from the right 
flank and riding right round Atlanta. But as had been the case 
with the prerious cavalry raids, the damage d^jne to the railway 
was speedily repaired. Sherman now found himself obliged to 
cut loose from his line of supplies and strike the railroad with 
almost his whole force. The 20th Corps was oi'dered back to the 
railway bridge over the Chattahoochee, where it entrenched itself, 
whilst the rest of the Federal army were directed to take rations 
for ten days, to be made to last fifteen, preparatory to a march to 
the Macon railroad.^ 

The movement commenced on August 25th. The Army of the 
Tennessee led the way on the right, followed by the two remaining 
Corps of the Army of the Cumberland. Schofield remainetl in his 
lines in front of East Point with the 23rd Corps, and kept up a 
series of demonstrations. This final move of Sherman, which was 
destined to bring about the fall of Atlanta, completely baffled 
Hood. At that critical moment the Confederate general had 
stripped himself of the greater pari of his cavalry. 

Wheeler, on August loth, had started on a raid against the 
Federal lines of communication, and after being beaten oif at 
Dalton had made his way into East Tennessee. His subsequent 
operations in that regi<jn had no effect upon the fortunes of the 
two armies battling round Atlanta. Hood, deprived of the eyes of 
his army, found himself in the dark as to the real object of 
Sherman’s movements. On the evening of the 27th he jumped 
hastily to the conclusion that Wheeler's raid had been successful 

^ From Captain Liddell Hart*s account it seems that Sherman by 
his bombardment of Atlanta aimed merely at ‘ straining the enemy’s 
morale ’ before delivering his final stroke, and that it was the absence 
of Wheeler's cavalry which decided him to send Kilpatrick not on a raid 
but to make a deliberate attack on the railway, which might force the 
enemy to evacuate Atlanta. Kilpatrick reported that he had disabled 
the railway for at least ten days, but it was repahed in two. 
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and that Sherman’s army was retiring from lack of supplies to the 
other side of the Chattahoochee. For forty-eight hours he adhered 
to this strange delusion, and by that time the Federals had gained 
a position, from which it was impossible to dislodge them, com- 
manding the Macon railway.^ 

From the commencement of the last stage of the campaign on 
the south bank of the Chattahoochee, when the Federal army was 
beginning to close in upon Atlanta, Sherman’s policy had been not 
to assault the city or invest it by regular approaches, but by 
destroying its lines of supply to compel its evacuation. It was for 
that purpose that he had employed his cavalry on their somewhat 
futile raids against the railways, in order that he might keep the 
bulk of his army in hand to fall upon Hood, as soon as he evacuated 
the city. For Sherman never forgot that his objective was not 
merely Atlanta, but also the Confederate army in his front. It 
was with reluctance that he acknowledged the failure of cavalry 
raids to destroy the railroad, and moved with almost his whole 
army to complete that task, knowing that, though the success of 
his movement would render the surrender of Atlanta inevitable, 
yet Hood's army would probably escape destruction and be left 
free to fight another campaign. 

Thanks to Hood's illusion, the Federal movement encountered 
no opposition at first. On the 28th the Army of the Cumberland 
reached the Montgomery railway at Red Oak, seven miles below 
East Point, and the Army of the Tennessee at Fairburn, five miles 
farther dorvn the line. On the 29th Schofield’s Corps came into 
line with the rest of the army, which devoted that day to a 
systematic destruction of the railway. On the 30th the march 
was resumed. Schofield moved up the railroad a mile and a half 
towards East Point, in order to cover the trains whilst the rest of 
the army was moving between the two railroads. 

Hood at last awoke from his dream of fancied security, but he 
still failed to grasp the full meaning of his opponent’s movement. 
He directed Hardee to take his own and Lee's Corps to Jonesboro 
and fall upon the flank of the Federal advance the following 
morning. 

On the 30th Howard had reached the Flint River to the west of 

spite of Wheeler's absence with more than half the cavalry, 
Hood still had a sufficient force of that arm to enable him to get fairly 
accurate information of Sherman’s movements. The information which 
his cavalry reconnaissances gave him, viz. that the bulk of the Federal 
forces were (Sch.eloncd along the Atlanta-Sandtown road, W'as correct 
enough in itself, but Hood entirely misinterpreted its significance. Had 
he retained Wheeler's force, he might perhaps have discovered his error 
sooner. 
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the Macon railway, and put Logan’s Corps across the river with 
the other two Corps in close support but still on the west bank of 
the river. ^ On the 31st Hardee attacked Logan’s lines, but the 
Confederate movement lacked combination. The fighting was 
almost entirely confined to Lee's Corps, and the assault was 
repulsed with easc.“ 

On the same day Schofield reached the Macon railway close to 
Rough-and-Ready Station, and the 4th Corps struck it a little 
farther south. Both Corps set to work to destroy the line from 
Rough-and-Ready Station southwards. When Hood learnt from 
those on board a railway train, which had returned to Atlanta on 
finding its way south blocked by Schofield’s Corps, that the 
Federals were astride his line of communications, he inferred that 
a general assault upon Atlanta was about to tak^ place, and that it 
was not the whole of the Federal army, but only an extension of 
the right flank, which was across the railway. He therefore sent 
peremptory orders to Hardee to send back Lee's Corps that night 
for the defence of Atlanta. Hardee with his single Corps was 
directed to cover the railroad and guard the ammunition and pro- 
vision trains which had accompanied the two Corps as best he 
could. 

At 2 a.m. on September ist Lee marched away tow'ards Atlanta. 
Hardee stretched his troops along the lines, which had been 
occupied the previous day, hoping by a bold front to impose upon 
his opponents. In this he succeeded to a certain extent. It was 
impossible that the Federal commanders could foresee that Hood 
would take such an extraordinary step as withdrawing Lee’s Corps 
out of supporting distance of Hardee. 

Sherman, who knew that by the po.ssession of the raihvay line at 
Rough-and-Ready the fate of Atlanta was sealed, at first directed 
Schofield and Thomas to move their respective forces dow'U the 
railroad, destroying the track as they advanced, and to connect 
with How'ard’s left. But upon finding in the course of the after- 
noon that Lee’s Corps had been withdrawn and only Hardee's 

' On the morning of the 31st bridges were built across the river so 
that the three Corps were in mutual support. Between East Point and 
Jonesboro the railway made a sharp bend to the east, following the 
line of the watershed between the confluents of the Flint and the_ 
Ocmulgee Rivers. Sherman's immediate aim was to get his force*onto 
the railway edge and into the triangle thus formed, so that he would 
have the advantage of a central position, with the Confederates forced 
to move round the outside if they gave up Atlanta and sought either to 
retreat or strike at him (Liddell Hart). 

^ Hardee's own Corps, under Cleburne's command, crossed the river 
on Howard’s right in pursuit of Kilpatrick’s cavalry. 
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remained in his front, he determined to try and capture this force. 
The knowledge that he could not hope to destroy Hood's entire 
army made him all the more eager to capture this, its strongest 
Corps. The 14th Corps was ordered to swing its left forward and 
endeavour to envelop Hardee's right, and the 4th Corps was 
directed to march with all speed towards Jonesboro. Davis with 
the 14th Corps assailed Hardee’s right on September ist with 
much 'determination, and after one repulse succeeded in carrying 
the salient angle, where the Confederate line of entrenchments 
was bent back across the railway, and captured nearly a whole- 
brigade and two batteries of artillery. But the 4th Corps did not 
get up in time to co-operate in the assault, and Hardee's right wing 
took up a new position, where they showed a bold front, whilst 
the centre and left held their original lines confronting Howard. 

By this time Hood had learnt his fatal mistake. Lee's Corps, 
which was about half-way to Atlanta, received orders counter- 
manding its advance, and directing it to cover the withdrawal of 
Stewart's and Smith’s troops. It was too late to attempt to save 
anything which had not already been removed from Atlanta, and 
during the night the explosions in the city, where the military 
stores and railway stock were being destroyed by a cavalry rear- 
guard, made known both to Sherman and to Slocum the welcome 
fact that Atlanta was being evacuated.^ Slocum had been directed 
on the ist to make a reconnaissance towards Atlanta to see if Hood 
had abandoned it, and on the 2nd entered the city without 
encountering any resistance. Under cover of the darkness Hood, 
marching south, rejoined Hardee, who also evacuated his lines 
during the night, at Lovejoy Station.^ But Atlanta, ‘ the gate city 
of the South,’ was in Sherman’s hands. 

This campaign, which commencing on May 4th terminated on 
September 2nd with the capture of Atlanta, may be fairly regarded 
as the most brilliant feat accomplished by any Federal general 
throughout the war. One hundred and thirty miles of mountainous 
and difRcult country had been covered. ® Three rivers had been 
crossed. No offensive battle had been fought except the assault 

^ According to Captain Liddell Hart, Sherman was in doubt whether 
these sounds portended the evacuation of Atlanta or a battle being 
^..Jaught by Slocum. 

2 Hood had made a wide circuit to the south-east through McDonough 
before turning west. 

‘ yohnstm, however, considers that the difficulties of the country 
between Dalton and Atlanta were greatly exaggerated. ‘ That country 
is intersected by numerous practicable roads and is not more rugged 
than that near Baltimore and Washington ’ (4 B. & L., 367). 

* The Oostanaula, Etowah, and Chattahoochee. 
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oil Kenesiiw Mountain, which was stopped inunediately after the 
first repulse. In all other instances the Confederates had been 
forced to assume the offensive and had been repulsed with heavy 
loss. The conditions of the country were favourable to the 
defensive, and it was a triumph of skilful inancEuvring to have 
forced an army strategically acting on the defensive to assume so 
often the temporarily oEensive and with such disastrous re.sulls. 
Johnston's force after it had been reinforced by Polk's Corpus was 
probably in the proportion of seven to ten, when compared with 
Sherman’s army of invasion.^ The advantages of the defensive 
are commonly reckoned at five to two. It cannot therefore be 
said that the two armies were unequally matched. 

It must, however, be admitted that the substitution ofTIood for 
Johnston greatly facilitated Sherman’s task. Probably this was 
one of the greatest mistakes made by Jefferson Davh throughout 
the four troubled years of his Presidency. He had been prejudiced 
against Johnston from the very beginning of the war, because he 
considered that that commander had endeavoured to put off on to 
his shoulders the responsibility for not following up the victory of 
Bull Run.® In Johnston Sherman had found a foeman worthy 
to be matched against him. The Confederate general had a real 
genius for defensive warfare. In spite of Sherman’s brilliant 
manoeuvres Johnston again and again withdrew his troops in 
safety from one position to another as strong. In the series of 
retrograde movements, which carried him from Dalton across the 
Chattahoochee, he was never caught at a disadvantage, never gave 
Sherman a chance of striking a decisive blow, and succeeded in 
keeping his troops in good spirits and good health.® His removal 
from command was a great mistake ; the appointment of Hood 
in his place was a still greater error. 

Since Lee's defeat at Gettysburg and the fall of Vicksburg, it wa.s 
plain that the only chance which the Southern Confederacy still 
had of maintaining its independence was by playing a waiting 
game, by striving to tire out their opponents, and to gain time in 

^ Cox’s Atlanta. But Major Dawes, who has made a special study 
of the numbers engaged in this campaign, estimates the odds from the 
end of May as less than five to four (4 B. & L., aSz). 

® This prejudice was greatly increased by Johnston’s failure to relieve 
Vicksburg. * 

Hood, however, states (4 B. & L., 336) that ‘ the troops of the Army 
of Tennessee had for such length of time been subjected to the ruinous 
policy pursued from Dalton to Atlanta that they were unfitted for united 
action in pitched battle.’ The evidence is, however, all in favour of 
Johnston's contention that under his command the morale of the army 
had greatly improved. 
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the hope that the mass of the people of the North would weary of 
the expense and bloodshed of war and insist upon a compromise. 
This last chance was flung away when Hood, a fighting general 
of no proved strategical ability/ was appointed to supersede 
Johnston, who throughout this campaign had shown himself a 
master of Fabian tactics. It would not be safe to assert that, had 
Johnston been continued in the command, the fall of Atlanta 
mights have been averted, but at any rate it would have been po.st- 
poned. And time was just what the Confederacy needed. With 
Johnston in command the Confederate losses on July 20th and 
22nd would very probably have been much smaller, and it is most 
unlikely that Johnston would have committed Hood's extraordinary 
blunder ^of supposing that Sherman, at the moment when he 
was cutting loos^ from his base for the purpose of seizing and 
holding the Macon railway, was in retreat across the Chatta- 
hoochee. A strong line of entrenchments would have confronted 
Sherman on his approach to the Montgomery railway at Red Oak 
and Fairburn, and another long flanking movement, probably by 
the left round Atlanta, would have been imposed upon the 
Federals. 

The Federal losses during the month of August, including the 
fighting at Jonesboro on September ist, were given by Sherman 
as amounting to 5,139, whilst the Confederate losses for the same 
period were estimated at 7,443. The aggregate loss for the whole 
campaign on the Federal side was 31,687, whilst that of the 
Southern army was statctl as 34,979, and this estimate given by 
Sherman has been generally accepted as tolerably correct.^ 

The conquest of Atlanta, besides being a brilliant feat of arms, 
was of great political significance. It exercised a great influence 
over the inhabitants of the North, who were on the eve of a 
Presidential election. Grant’s operations before Petersburg, slow 
and costly as they were, might easily be misunderstood by the 
‘ man in the street.’ Lincoln might express his conviction that 
‘ Grant was in a position whence he would never be dislodged until 
Richmond was taken,’“ but it is doubtful whether the President’s 
conviction was shared by the majority of his supporters. But the 
capture of Atlanta, like that of Vicksburg in the previous year, 
was a definite solid fact, which no reasoning, however ingenious, 

* Another argument against Hood’s appointment is the fact that his 
physical activity had been impaired by wound.s. At Gettysburg he was 
crippled in one arm : at Chickamauga he lost a leg. 

“ Major Dawes estimates the losses of the two armies as about equal 
—•40,000 each. 

“ Speech of June 16th, 1864, at Philadelphia 
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could get rid ol'. It gave the lie to the Democratic Fiuly, who 
were running General McClellan as a candidate for the Presidency 
on a programme which denounced the W'ar as a failure. I'o 
Sherman’s victory at Atlanta Abraham Lincoln was greatly in- 
debted for the overwhelming majority by which he delcatcd 
McClellan at the polls. 


CHAPTER V 


THE MARCH TO THE SEA^ 

The military position after the fall of Atlanta — Farragut enters Mobile 
Bay — Importance of Georgia as the Confederate granary — The 
Confederate cavalry raids against Sherman’s lines of communication 
— Hoad crosses the Chattahoochee — Confederate attack on Allatoona 
repulsed — Hood’s game of ‘ hide-and-seek ’ — Sherman follows 
Hood to Alabama — Beauregard assigned to the chief command in 
the West — Hood moves west to Tuscumbia — Sherman prepares 
for his march through Georgia — Hood crosses the Tennessee — 
Sherman’s army — Sherman destroys the railway in his rear — ^And 
dismantles Atlanta — Sherman’s plans — The march begins — Slocum 
occupies Milledgeville — Movements of the Federal right wing — 
Howard occupies Millen — Savannah in sight — Destruction of the 
Georgia railways — Sherman subsists his army off the country — 
Hardee’s plans — Hatch’s failure to cut Hardee’s line of retreat — 
Capture of Fort McAllister — Hardee abandons Savannah. 

A FTER the fall of Atlanta the Federal army enjoyed a well- 
Xa. earned rest. But whilst the soldiers rested, the general was 
considering how the success already gained might be yet further 
improved. It was plain enough that the campaign was not 
ended by the capture of Atlanta. The Confederate army in the 
West still had to be dealt with. If Sherman’s army was to play 
the part assigned to it in the general plan of campaign as devised 
by Grant, it could not rest upon its laurels, but must push on to 
deal fresh blows, which might lighten Grant’s arduous task before 
Richmond. Sherman saw that, if he could ultimately establish his 
army in the Carolinas, Lee would be caught between two fires, 
and would be obliged to evacuate Richmond. 

But in the meantime the question as to what should be the next 
movement called for much consideration. Sherman had partially 
fulfilled his allotted task in capturing Atlanta even though he had 
.».faile4 to destroy the Confederate army ; but Canby’s movement 

^ See Map VII. For Sherman’s operations against Hood after the 
fall of Atlanta Cox’s Atlanta, and for his march through Georgia, Cox’s 
March to the Sea (Scribner’s) have been closely followed. Hood’s own 
account of his operations is contained in the fourth volume of Battles 
and Leaders. As in the last chapter, fresh information derived from 
Captain Liddell Hart’s Sherman has been incorporated in the- footnotes,. 
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against Mobile had miscarried^ I’he divisions of the i6th Corps, 
under A. J. Smith, recently returned from the Red River irxpedi- 
tion, which were to have reinforced Canby, had been suddenly 
called away to aid Rosecrans in Missouri. The Confederate 
general, Price, had succeeded in organising a considerable force 
in that State, and was showing so bold a front that Rosecrans 
was obliged to call for reinforcements. Without Smith’s divisions 
Canby had not considered himself strong enough to .attack 
Mobile. The navy had, indeed, done its work. On August sth 
Admiral Farragut forced his way past the forts guarding the 
entrance to the Bay, and though he lost one of his largest iron- 
clads, which at the very beginning of the fight was sunk by 
a mine, made himself master of the harbour, and tlestroyed 
the greater part of the Confederate squadron in it. The city 
itself lay at the top of the Bay, thirty miles froin the open sea, and 
was too strongly fortified for a naval attack unsupported by a land 
force to have any chance of success. But the forts controlling the 
Bay were reduced, and almost their last harbour on the Gulf was 
thus lost to the Confederates.® Had Mobile itself fallen, Sherman 
from Atlanta would have been able to establish communications 
with Canby’ s army, either through Montgomery or by the lower 
Chattahoochee through Columbus. The two generals joining 
hands would have cut off another great section from the Con- 
federacy, and the Southern troops in Mississippi and Alabama 
would have been prevented from taking any part in the operations 
going on further east.® 

Grant had hoped to capture either Wilmington or Savannah, 
in which latter case Sherman could have safely ventured to 
march through the heart of Georgia, knowing that at the end of 
his march he would find a depot of supplies waiting to receive 
him. But the fact that in September Mobile on the Gulf and 
Savannah and Wilmington on the Atlantic coast were still in 
the hands of the Confederates, decidedly complicated the position. 

Georgia had become the granary of the Confederacy. As cotton 
could no longer find a market, the inhabitants grew bread-stuffs 
instead, and since the fall of Vicksburg and Port Hudson had 
deprived the East of the products of the 'Trans-Mississippi region, 

the Confederates had come largely to depend upon Georgia for 

# 

1 On Map I. 

“ Galveston, in Texas, was still in Confederate hands and they could 
use the Mexican port of Metamoros. But both of these were useless 
for the purpose of operations east of the Mississippi. 

“ A small force under Gordon Granger was sent by Canby to co- 
operate with Farragut, and took part m the reduction of the forts. 

-ft 
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their supplies. The horrors of war had as yet barely made them- 
selves felt in that fertile Stale. If a Federal force were to march 
through it, laying waste the crops and destroying the railway 
system, a staggering blow would be inflicted on the Confederacy. 
Sherman, anxious a.s he was to strike this blow, decided that his 
immediate task should be to keep Hood fully occupied, until Gram- 
had reduced the Atlantic seaports. Then he could march easttvard, 
leaving Hood to follow him or not as he cho.sc. But till then it 
would be dangerous to push into a hostile country, where it would 
be impossible to keep open his lengthening lines of communication, 
and Hood's army would still constitute a serious obstacle. Sher- 
man, therefore, was not unwilling to let his army rest at Atlanta 
until HoCd gave some indication of his intentions. He had not 
long to wait.*- 

On September 22nd President Davis delivered a speech at 
Macon, which clearly foreshadowed an attempt to transfer the war 
back again to the valley of the Tennessee. Hood had concen- 
trated the bulk of his forces at Lovejoy Station. But his cavalry 
under Wheeler had been raiding in Northern Georgia, trying with 
but slight success to break up the railway from Chattanooga, and 
was now in East Tennessee ; and on September 20th Forrest with 
his cavahy started on a raid into Middle Tennessee and sought to 
destroy the railway from Nashville to Decatur.® 'Phis attempt also 
was attended with but little success, and on October 6th Fairest 
recrossed to the south bank of the Tennessee. 

Though neither of these cavalry raids had done any serious 
damage to the Federal lines of communication, yet when coupled 
with the Confederate President’s speech at Macon, they caused 
Sherman to apprehend an attack by Hood in force against the 
railway in his rear. He ordered Thomas to return to Chattanooga, 
whither he also sent two divisions : and another division was sent 
to Rome, where it might protect the railroad north of the Etowah. 

The wisdom of these precautions was quickly proved. On 
September 29th Hood crossed the Chattahoochee twenty-four 

* Macon was 100 miles from Atlanta and Augusta was 175. Sherman 
did not propose to move against either along a single railroad whilst 
Hood’s army lay on his front ready to obstruct his adt'ance, and his line 
of communications, stretching 450 miles from Atlanta back to Louisville, 
was eS-posed to the raids of the Confederate cavalry. He would wait 
until Grant could cause a diversion and create a fresh base of supply, 
either in the enemy’s rear on the Savannah "iver or on their flank at 
Columbus on the lower Chattahoochee, with Canby’s troops. Hood’s 
march westwards for the invasion of Tennessee entirely altered the 
situation. 

“ On the Tennessee, 100 miles south-south-west of Chattanooga. 
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miles south-west of Atlanta. It was not at lii'st c'ertain wlielhcr ht; 
was marching westwards into Alabama with a view to iuvatiing 
I’eiinessee, or would turn northward against the Chattanooga- 
Atlanta railroad. Sherman waited a day or two for the Con- 
federate movement to declare itself definitely. By OctoVuir and it 
was plain that Hood was marching to strike the railioad in the 
neighbourhood of Marietta. Sherman left one Corps to hold 
Atlanta and the railway bridge over the Chattahoftchee, and with 
the rest of his army started in pur.suit. 

On the 3rd Hood's main army wa.s in the neighbourhood of 
Lost Mountain. Sifwarl's Corps was sent to strike the railway 
north of Marietta and to capture, if possible, Allatoona and the. 
railway bridge over the Etowah. Stewart on the morning of the 
5th rejoined Hood, having destroyed two small posts on the rail- 
road and having left French's division to capture Allatoona and 
destroy the Etowah bridge. 'I’he Army of the Cumberland led 
the pursuit, and on the evening of the 4th was bivouacking at the 
foot of Kenesaw IMountain.^ 'I'he Army of the 'I'enncssee was at 
Smyrna on, the railroad, whilst the Army of the Ohio, which had 
to come from its encampment at Decatur and had been detained 
by sw'ollen streams, rested for the night at Pace’.s Ferry on the 
north bank of the Chattahoochee. 

Oti the morning of the 5th Sherman, from the top of Kenesaw 
Mountain, could see that Hood's main army -u'as encamped near 
Dallas, ikit lie also saw the fierce fight which was raging round 
Allatoona, eighteen miles away. ’I'he original garrison of Alla- 
toona consisted of tlirce regirnenf.s. Genera! Corse, with three 
more regiments, ai rived from Rome just in time to take the com- 
mand before the attack began. French was beaten oft' after a 
desperate .struggle lasting for several hours, in which both sides 
lost heavily. He also failed to capture the blockhouse, which 
protected the railway bridge over the Etowah. 

Sherman, when he commenced the reti ograde movement from 
Atlanta, had hoped that he might find Hood's army on the rail- 
road, and so have a chance of hemming his opponent in between 
the Etowah and the Federal army. But when he found that Hood 
had been too wary to make such a mistake, and that there was but 
little chance of forcing him to a decisive battle, his thoughts 
turned back to the movement on Savannah : and he wrote tO'Graiit 
proposing to break up the line from Chattanooga southwards and 
turning his back on Hood to march through Georgia for the 
Atlantic coast. 

‘ The Army of the Cumberland was commanded in Tlionias’s absence 
by Stanley. 
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But on the loth came the news that Hood was crossing the 
Coosa several miles below Rome, and seemed to be threatening 
Corse, who with one division held that town. Accordingly 
Sherman ordered a concentration of his armies at Rome, whilst at 
the same time orders were sent to Thomas to concentrate all avail- 
able troops at Stevenson, forty miles west of Chattanooga, in case 
Hood, turning north-west, attempted to cross the Tennessee. On 
the ntpit day he learnt that Hood had not approached Rome, bnt 
had marched in some direction at present unknown. Again he 
wrote to Grant asking for permission to march on Savannah. 
But in a day or two definite information was once more to hand 
of Hood’s movements. After crossing the Coosa below Rome lie- 
had sent kis trains and reserve artillery fifty miles west to Gadsdcni 
and was now moving north with his army in light marching 
order to strike the railroad at Resaca. As his right flank would 
be covered by the Oostanaula, he hoped to carry that post by a 
coup de main and destroy the railway bridge over die Oostanaula. 

Hood reached Resaca on the 12th, but when the garrison refused 
to surrender, did not venture upon an assault. Leaving one Corps 
before Resaca, he moved along the line of railway and captured 
both Tilton and Dalton. He failed, however, to do any permanent 
damage to the railroad, and on the i4Ui Sherman, with Howard’s 
and Stanley’s troops, reached Resaca, and Hood at once retreated 
west in the direction of Villanow. 

Finding that Sherman was in full pursuit, Hood retreated still 
further west to Gadsden, which he reached on the 20th. Sherman 
followed him, and on the same day that the Confederates arrived 
at Gadsden had his army concentrated at Gaylesville, thirty miles 
to the north-east. For seven days the two armies remained in 
their respective positions watching each other. ^ 

The result of the operations in October had been to bring Sher- 
man back from Atlanta over a hundred miles to his rear. But 
Hood's dash against the Federal line of communications had failed 
to do any permanent damage to the railroad ; and it was still open 
to Sherman to march eastwards towards the Atlantic coast when- 
ever he chose. The experience of October had convinced him 
that this move was the right one. The rapidity with which Hood’s 

^ Seventy miles west-south-west of Chattanooga. 

“ Houd (4 B. & L., 426) states that it was his intention after leaving 
Villanow and finding that Sherman was following in pursuit, to stand 
and deliver battle, but he was bitterly disappointed to learn from the 
unanimous opinion of his principal officers that the morale of his ti oops 
had not sufficiently improved to justify a battle against Sherman’s superior 
numbers. 
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iiimy Imd moved showed how difficult it wotild be to oveilakc it 
aiul bi'iiiM It to bay. li Hood now crossed tiie 'I’ciuicsaee at anv 
point east of tluniciaville (thirty inilcr. NNW. of Oadsdcn), 
Sherman was prepared to follow in pursuit but if, on the other 
hand, Hood continued to move west, and tried to cross tlic river 
at Decatur or Florence, he was resolved not to tluow away all that 
had been gained during the recent campaign, hut to turn east- 
wards. He believed that Hood would feel himself ohliged to 
follow him in that case ; and he was llie more strongly inclined to 
hold that view when he learnt that Beaurei^ard had been assigned 
to the command of all the (?onfederate troops between the 
Mississippi and Middle Georgia. 

After the termination of the Atlanta campaign i/oo/Miad been 
writing first to General Bragg and then to President Davis, begging 
that all the troops in Georgia might be placed under his command, 
and that Hardee, to whom he attributed almost all his mi.sfortuae.s, 
might be relieved of duty, and Licutenant-f leneral A’. //. Taylor, 
commanding the forces in Alabama and Mississippi, might be 
substituted for him. The Southern President visited Hood at hi.s 
headquarters on September 25th and made the followiitg arrange- 
ments, Hardee was promoted to the command of a Department 
embracing East Georgia and the adjoining portions of h'lorida and 
South Carolina, whilst Beauregard was assigned to the command 
of Hood's and Taylor’s Departments, which W'ere now consolidated 
into one Military Division.- But it seems to have been distinctly 
understood between Hood and Davis, and impressed by the latter 
upon Beauregard, that he wa.s not to interfere with Hood’s plan of 
campaign, but must leave him the personal control of his own 
troops. R. H. Taylor was the President’s brother-in-law, and he 
feared that to put him in Hardee’s place would cause the charge of 
favouritism to be brought against him, and he wa.s painfully con- 
scious how much already his influence was waning. For Governor 
Brown of Georgia was asserting for his State those very rights which 
had formed the basis of secession, and had granted to the Stale 
militia a furlough for the purpose of gathering in the harvest, whilst 
he also claimed the right to confine tlieir operations to their native 
State and to appoint their officers himself. 

On October 20th and aist Beauregard and Hood discussed at 
Gadsden the next move, and it was agreed to invade Tennessee by 
way of Guntersville. But when Hood had only made a single 
day’s march in that direction, he suddenly turned off westwards, 

^ Such a move on Hood's part would liave left his line of retreat at 
Sherman’s mercy. 

“ Cheatham succeeded to the command of Hardee’s Corps. 
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showing how lightly he regarded Beauregard’s supposed authoiiry 
over him, and attempted to cross the river at Decatur. R. S. 
Granger, who commanded the Federal force in that neighbour- 
hood, repulsed an attack upon Decatur, whereupon Hood moved 
still further west to Tuscumbia near to the Mississippi border line.^ 
Sherman was anxious to see whether Hood would, as Ire expected, 
turn and follow him, if he moved east, and with that end in view 
marchsid his army back in the first days of November intci Georgia, 
and concentrated it about Rome and Kingston. On November 
2nd he received from Grant the long desired permission to march 
eastwards through the heart of Georgia. 

The credit of conceiving this plan of marching to (he coast al 
this partic'ilar juncture belongs solely to Sherman.-* Thomas and 
Grant were both opposed to it. The latter believed and, rightly, 
as events proved, that Hood having once parted company with 
Sherman would, instead of following him, invade Tennessee, and 
he did not share Sherman’s confidence in Thomas’s ability to beat 
Hood back. Thomas himself had been reluctant to accept a charge 
of such great responsibility,** yet there was certainly no one better 
qualified than himself to undertake it. His natural qualities pre- 
eminently fitted him for carrying out a Fabian policy, and at the 
same time no one was better able, as he proved afterwards at 
Nashville, to strike a crushing blow, when in his opinion the proper 
time for such a blow had arrived. Lincoln also viewed Sherman’s 

^ Hood’s own explanation of his sudden change of plan is that it was 
due to the news that Forrest with hi.s cavalry was near Jackson, 1 'ennessee, 
and owing to the high water in the river could not join Hood in htiddle 
Tennessee. Therefore he turned west in order to effect a junction with 
Forrest before crossing to the noith bank of the Tennessee (4 B, & L., 
427). This explanation Cox pronounces ‘ more specious than sound’ 
on the ground that the same orders ' which apparently stopped Forrest 
at Jackson could have brought him back to Tuscumbia or to any other 
place where the Tennessee could be more easily ciossed and a junction 
with Hood more easily made.’ 

* Hood, however, only admits that he made a slight demonstration 
against Decatur in order to cot'er the movement to Tuscumbia (150 miles 
west of Chattanooga). 

“ A letter from Sherman to Grant written befoie the commencement 
of the Atlanta campaign shows that from the veiy first Sherman had been 
contemplating a march to the Atlantic coast (Cox’s Atlanta, 19). The 
peculiS- circumstances under w'hich ho carried out the details of a plan, 
the broad outlines of which had undoubtedly presented themselves to 
Grant, were these : first, he left behind him as yet undefeated the 
Confederate army of the West ; secondly, he started for the Atlantic 
coast before the Federal forces in the East had secured for him any 
place which might serve as a new base. 

* Cox, 7. 
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proposed march with much uneasiness, though, true to his sertled 
policy, since the appointment of Grant to the Hupreine command, 
of not interfering with the operations of the armies in the field, he 
raised no objection^ 

Whilst he still believed that Hood would follow him to the east, 
Sherman had proposed only to send back the 4th Coips ibr service 
luuicr 'Fhoinas, but when he found that Hood, so far from following 
him, was moving still further west, he determined to deliK'Ii the 
23rd Corps as well. Schofield, its commander, was ready enough 
to agree. He was still in command of the iJepartmcnt of East 
Tennessee, and if he were placed under 'Fhomas’s orders, there 
would be no need to make any fresh alterations in that Depart- 
ment, and at the same time he anticipated that 'Fenncb'sce would 
be the scene of an interesting and important campaign, in which 
he could find full scope for the display of his military abilities." 
Both Corps were sent back to report for duty to Thomas, and 
Schofield was assigned by that general to take command of them, 
w'ith his headquarters at Pulaski (seventy miles south of Nashville), 
on the Nashville-Decatur railroad. 

Hood, from Tuscumbia, crossed the river to Florence on the 
northern bank. He had at that time under his command an army 
of 44,700 men, whilst Forrest's cavalry, which were placed under 
his orders, amounted to 9,200.‘'’ The latter at tlie end of October 
had started for a raid into Tennessee, hojung to draw 'Fhomas’s 
attention away from Hood's passage across the river by threatening 
his lines of communication in rear of Nashville. On the 29th he 
struck the Tennessee a few miles above Fort Henry, and moving 
up the left bank of the river, joined Hood at Florence on November 

‘ See his letter to Sherman, quoted in 4 B. & L., 256. Rawlins, 
Grant’s own chief of staff, ‘ went behind Grant’.s back and begged the 
President to intervene ’ (Liddell Mart). Halleck also, Chief of Staff at 
Washington, favoured a movement against Montgomery, Selma, and 
Mobile as ‘ in a military point of view ’ more important than the proposed 
march to the Atlantic coast. 

= Schofield himself suggested the assignment of his Corps to duty 
under Thomas. 

“ These are the figures given by Cox ‘ from the official returns in the 
Adjutant-General’.s office at Washington.’ Hood’s own estirnate of his 
forces is very much lower. He states that he ciossed the Tennessee 
with only 30,600 men (excluding Forrest’s cavalry). Captain juiddcll 
Hart accepts Hood’s estimate and reckons Fermi’s numbers as ‘ probably 
7,700.’ Cox’s figures give those ‘ present,’ Hood’s only the effectives. 
Beauregard’s estimate is even lower, an aggregate of all arms of 35,000. 

‘ The present ’ include the sick, details for ‘ extra duty ’ and men under 
arrest. ‘ The effectives ’ are the fighting men, ready to take their place 
in battle, less the officers. 
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1 6th. Hood had been obliged to remain for three weeks at 
Florence in order to accumulate a store of supplies for his next 
movement. These supplies were collected at various points along 
the Mobile and Ohio railroad, brought to Corinth, and then 
conveyed eastward to Cherokee Station along a section of the 
Memphis and Charleston railroad, which Forrest had been able 
to keep open. From there they had to be transported in wagons 
to Tu&cumbia, a distance of about fifteen miles, over a wretched 
country road, quickly converted by the rain into a morass. But 
probably Hood was in no hurry to advance until he had satisfied 
himself as to what Sherman’s next move would be. If (hat general 
marched into Alabama and struck the Confederate lines of supply, 
Hood might find himself caught between Sherman in the rear and 
Thomas in front ^mong the ‘ barrens ’ of Tennessee, where little 
subsistence for man or beast could be found. ^ He hoped against 
hope that Sherman would yet abandon his hold upon Georgia and 
fall back to protect Nashville, and the fact that Sherman did not 
follow that course, but continued to march east, probably rendered 
him desperate, and partially explains the recklessness which 
marked his disastrous campaign against Thomas.® Before he 
moved from Gadsden he had agreed with Beauregard to send back 
Wheeler's cavalry, which had rejoined from East Tennessee, to 
hold Sherman in check, and Beauregard reckoned on being able 
to collect a force of about 30,000 men in all, counting in the 
Georgia militia and some troops which might be brought from 
the Carolinas, to meet Sherman’s eastward march, if that possibility 
became an actual fact. 

The array with which Sherman started for Savannah numbered 
62,000 men.® It consisted of two Corps of the Army of the 
Cumberland and two of the Army of the Tennessee. The former 
were placed under the command of Slocum and constituted the 
left w'ing. The Corps commanders were Davis and Williams. 
How'ard, commanding the Army of the Tennessee, was at the head 
of the right wing. Blair still commanded the lytli Corps, but 
Logan, the commander of the 15th, had not returned from the 
North, whither he had gone to take part in the Presidential 
election, and his place was filled by Osterhaus. The cavalry 
force was under the command of Kilpatrick and only consisted of 
a single division. 

Sherman, having received permission from Grant for his march 

* Cox, 16. 2 Cf. Liddell Hart, 360. 

® The army was in light marching order. Each Corps was to be 
independent for supplies, to move on a separate road, and had a 900-foot 
section of the ‘ wing ’ pontoon train given it (Liddell Mait), ^ 
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through Georgia, had as a necessary preliminary to break up the 
laihvay back from Atlanta. He -wished to leave with I'liomas a 
force sufficient to hold Hood in check, until the fresh levies 
arriving from the North should give liini a decided superiority of 
numbers. 

Thomas, when reinforced by the 4th and 23rd Corps, luul an 
army about equal to Hood's, although the Coiifederate.s luul a very 
distinct superiority in cavalry. A. J. Smith’s three divisions were 
on their way from Mis.souri, and the detachments in Northern 
Georgia and also some in East Tennessee were to be called in to 
reinforce Thomas’s army.^ 

It was Sherman’s intention to hold no po.st bcyond^Nashviiie 
except Chattanooga. The supplies accumulated in Chattanooga 
would suffice for the garrisons retained im East Tennessee. 
Accordingly, as soon as the 23rd Corps had beeti sent back to 
Tennessee and a supply of provisions had been collected at 
Atlanta for the march eastwards, Sherman set to work to destroy 
the railway back from Atlanta to the Etowah. The foundries, 
factories, and machine shops at Rome were also destroyed, 
and the same fate befell Atlanta. Immediately after its capture 
in September, before he had yet fixed his future plans, Sherman 
had determined to convert that city into a ‘ place of arms,’ and 
for that purpose had directed that the lines of fortifications should 
he contracted, so that the place could be held by a smaller garrison, 
and had ordered that the whole of the population should be 
removed either north or south, as individuals preferred. This 
measure, harsh indeed, yet amply justified on military grounds, 
had led to an angry correspondence between Sherman and Hood, 
in which the former had had the better of the argument. Now 
that he had definitely decided to advance through Georgia, he 
determined to make it not worth the while of the Confederates to 
regain possession of Atlanta, as it Avas no part of his plan to leave 
a large garrison to hold it, when he required every available man 
to take part in the advance. 

Entering a more or less unknown country, also not knowing 
exactly what opposition he might encounter, he did not definitely 
declare what route he would follow. He told Halleck that he 
would either come out on the Atlantic coast near ChajJeston 
or Savannah, or else reach the Gulf near Mobile and Pensacola. 
He could reach the vicinity of Charleston by way of Augusta and 

^ Cox gives as ‘present for duty’ on October 31st, infantry and 
artillery 48,975 and cavalry S,S9i. J- H. Wilson had been sent by Grant 
after the fall of Atlanta to be Sherman’s chief of cavalry and Sherman 
before starting for the Atlantic coast sent him to serve in the same 
capacity under Thomas. 
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the left bank of the Savannah River. The route through Milledge- 
ville, Millen, and the Ogcechee Valley would bring him out close 
to Savannah ; and if his progress east were effectually barred, 
he could still move west of Macon and reach the ports tipon the 
Gulf. 

On November 12th all communication with the rear was broken, 
and on the 14th the whole army was concentrated at Atlanta. 
On tlfe following morning the great march commenced.^ At 
first the movement was made in two columns. The right wing 
feinted at Macon, the left wing at Augusta. Sltcrman himself 
accompanied lire left wing, in order that he might be on the spot 
to decide whether Charleston or Savannah should be the point 
aimed at. ' 

The two colunyas were to come into communication with each 
other in the neighbourhood of Millcdgeville, the State capital. 
On the evening of the 22nd the advanced guard of the left wing 
entered that city, and the next day the whole of Slocum’s column 
was concentrated there. During the march of this column seventy 
miles of railroad to the cast of Atlanta had been torn up, and the 
bridge over the Oconee River, some miles further on, destroyed. 
Sherman did not, however, cross the river at that point, but moved 
down the right bank until he was within reach of Howard’s 
column. During the march towards Augusta he had made up 
his mind that the easier route to follow would be that which 
led through Millcdgeville and Millen to Savannah, instead of 
attempting to reach Charleston, in which case he would have 
to cross numerous deep rivers and swamps, at any one of which a 
determined opposition might make the passage almost impossible. 

The right wing, which was accompanied by Kilpatrick’s cavalry 
division, advanced some distance south along the railroad towards 
Macon. Then the infantry crossed the Ocmulgee marching- 
eastwards, and on the 23 nd was closed up near Gordon on the 
Central railroad, some twenty miles east of Macon, and within 
easy reach of the other column at Millcdgeville. “ 

The cavalry, after capturing the works at Lovejoy Station, 
which were held by two brigades of Wheeler's cavalry, pressed on 
after the retreating enemy close up to Macon, so as to give the 
impression that that city was threatened by the Federal advance, 
and subsequently rejoined the infantry. 

^ Sherman and his staff following next morning with the. last Corps 
of the left wing (Liddell Hart). 

^ Milledgeville was not on the main line of the Central railway from 
Macon to Savannah, but connected with it by a branch line from Gordon, 
ten miles distant. r 
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The Confederate authorities were at their wits’ end. Beauregard, 
from his lieadquarters at Corintli, addressed gratidiloquent 
appeals to the people of Georgia to rise cn masse against the 
invader.^ On the 21st Hardee visited Macon, coining from 
Savannah. He correctly decided that Macon was in no danger, 
but wrongly inferred that Sherman’s objective was Augusta.'^ 
He himself returned to Savannah, having directeti Smith's 
Georgia militia to move eastward with all sjiccd and try'to get 
between Sherman and Augusta, while Wheeler's cavalry were 
ordered to continue to harass the Federal right flank and rear. 
'Fhe Georgia militia marched in obedience to these orders to reach 
the Central railroad at Gordon, and on the 22nd, when eight miles 
out from Macon, came up with the rearguard of Sherman’s 
right wing.^ The militia promptly attacked,, but after several 
assaults were repulsed with considerable loss. 

The day after Hardee's visit to Macon a Council of War, con- 
sisting of R. H. Taylor, Governor Brown, his Adjutant, Toombs, 
and Howell Cobh, commanding the Georgia ‘ reserves,’ assembled 
there. On learning the news of Smith’s engagement the Council 
directed the militia to take a roundabout route to reach Savannah, 
where they reported for duty to Hardee on the 30^.“^ Wheeler 
also received orders from Hardee to abandon his position on the 
right flank of Howard’s column, and getting in front of Sherman 
to endeavour to cover all the roads by which he might advance. 
This change of policy on Wheeler's part led to a corresponding 
change in the movements of the Federal cavalry, and Kilpatrick 
was directed to leave Howard’s right flank and move in front and 
to the left of the infantry advance. 

On the 24th the left wing was again in motion from Milledge- 
villc, and after striking the Central railway and following it for 
a short distance, crossed the Ogeechee and encamped on the 29th 
at Louisville. The right wing continued to advance along the 
Central railroad, tearing up the rails as they advanced, to Millen, 
whicli was reached on Decentber 3rd. The direct line of railway 
between Augitsta and Savannah was severed by the Federal 
occupation of Millen. 

From Louisville and Millen the army moved towards Savannah 

• Beauregard himself arrived at Macon on the 24th and on December 
6th was at Augusta. 

® Liddell Hart, 350. “ Battle of Griswoldville. 

* They were first withdrawn to Macon, then took the rail to Albany, 
inarched thence sixty miles across country to Thomasville, and from that 
point reached Savannah by the Savannah and Gulf railway (4 B. & L., 

667). 
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as its next objective. Tliree Corps marched down the corridor 
between the Ogeechee and the Savannah, and the 15th Corps 
kept along the right banlc of the Ogeechee. On December 9th 
and loth the whole Federal army was closing in upon Savannah. 
Cavahy and experienced infantry scouts were sent out to make 
communication with tlie fleet, which was off the coast, and also to 
cut the railroad from the Gulf to Savannah. 

During the march through Georgia Sherman had set himself 
to break up thoroughly the railway system of the State. If that 
were effectually performed, then the resources of Georgia, prob- 
ably the richest State left to the Confederacy, would be completely 
lost to the Richmond Government. The work of destroying 
the railroads was pursued in a most business-like manner. A 
special corps of pioneers had been formed for the purpose, but 
it was soon found that the infantry could do the work sufficiently 
well. A single Corps could in one day’s march thoroughly destroy 
some ten or fifteen miles of track. In every direction the work of 
destruction went on unsparingly. From the Etowah through 
Atlanta, as far south as Lovejoy Station, one hundred miles of 
track were torn up : another hundred miles were destroyed from 
Fairburn, on the Montgomery railway, through Atlanta as far 
as the Oconee River. The Central railroad was completely 
wrecked from Gordon for 160 miles, almost to the suburbs of 
Savannah ; and the branch lines from Gordon to Milledgeville 
and from Millen to Augusta were also destroyed beyond any 
possibility of speedy repair. 

The country itself through which Sherman marched fared very 
little better ; over a belt of land, some fifty or sixty miles broad, 
a clean sweep was made of all supplies. Along the line of march 
every article which could be regarded as possessing a possible 
military value was seized. Sherman was determined to bring 
home to the inhabitants of the smiling fields of Georgia the 
horrors of war. ‘ War is cruelty,’ he said, ‘ and you cannot 
refine it.’ The same policy, ruthless as it seemed at the time, 
yet perhaps most merciful in the end, which had desolated 
Atlanta, now laid bare the granary of the South. Sherman 
beyond doubt strove to hold tight the reins of discipline and to 
prevent tlie legitimate requisitioning of supplies from degenerating 
into mere lawless robbery and violence. Every day each regiment 
detailed about one-twentieth of its strength, under an officer, 
to collect off the country the necessary supplies. Though the 
trains carried twenty days’ rations, and herds of beef cattle 
accompanied the army, it was Sherman’s policy to live as far 
as possible off the country and to tax the supplies of jhe trains 
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only when absolutely necessary. The Vicksburg campaign had 
convinced him that it was quite possible for an army moving 
rapidly to some given destination to dispense practically with 
supply trains, and live off the country in the more fertile regions 
of the South ; and if it had been possible in the Mississippi 
Valley, it was a still simpler process in the rich lands of Georgia. 

In spite, however, of Sherman’s endeavours to regulate and keep 
within the limits of military discipline his extensive scheme of 
subsisting his army off the soil, it is impossible to deny that 
very grave hardships were entailed upon the inhabitants by this 
.system. Discipline was not equally strict throughout the army ; 
Kilpatrick in particular earned an invidious reputation for 
rapacity and lawlessness.^ Much of the blame must Be shared, 
however, by Wheeler’s cavalry : for, as they bf^an to realise the 
hopelessness of the struggle, they flung aside the ties of discipline 
and plundered the unhappy inhabitants with scant mercy. 

As the Federal army closed in on Savannah, Hardee found him- 
self with a force of about 17,000 men with which to defend the 
place.* It was quite impossible to provision Savannah against a 
long siege, and the Confederate general had no intention of letting 
the same fate befall him as had overtaken Pemberton in Vicks- 
burg. He intended to evacuate Savannah before there was any 
chance of his line of retreat being cut off, and he then proposed 
to rally all the troops available for the purpose of resisting Sher- 
man’s march northwards. Tlrroughout this campaign Hardee 
displayed a sound military judgment and no ordinary ability in 
reading the designs of his opponent. He fully recognised that 
the garrisons must be withdi'awn from the Atlantic coast, and a 
great effort made to prevent Sherman from marching through the 
Carolinas and closing in on Lee’s rear, whilst Grant held the Army 
of Northern Virginia fast in front. It was not Hardee’s fault that 
Sherman was enabled to march ultimately with comparative ease 
through the Carolinas northwards.® 

As Hardee did not propose to stay in Savannah till the place 
was completely invested, it was naturally his object to keep open 
the line of retreat to Charleston. For this purpose he drew_ Ids 
first line of defence round the city some distance out with his right 

’ The worst outrages were committed by the stragglers, whom 
Sherman found it impossible to keep under control. 

“ Cox, SI. ...... 

“ On November 30th Beauregard's command of the Military Division 
of the West had been extended to the Atlantic coast. But a month 
later at his own lequest he was relieved of the command of South 
Carolina, Cjporgia, and Florida. 
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covering the Charleston railway bridge over the S-avannah and his 
left the Gulf railway bridge over the Ogeechee. 

Btit the advance of a Federal Corps down the right bank of the 
latter river turned his flank and compelled him to fall back upon 
an inner line of defence. After thus contracting his lines his only 
road of retreat lay by the Union Causeway, which ran to Hardce- 
ville, a station on the Charleston railway in South Carolina about 
six miles distant from the Savannah Riverd 

General J. G. Foster, who was in command of a Federal force 
at Beaufort, had on November 29th sent Hatch’s division to strike 
the railway at Grahamville some twenty miles from the Savannah 
crossing. If the Federals could have effected a lodgment in force 
on the lirie, it is hard to see how Hardee's army could have escaped 
from Savannah. ^ But Hatch’s movements on the 29th were 
dilatory, and gave time for Smith's Georgia militia to arrive 
and take up a position covering the threatened point. There was 
some sharp fighting in which the Federals lost heavily, on the 
30th, but Hatch failed to reach the railroad and fell back at the 
close of the day. 

As the Federal army approached the coast the supply of bread- 
stuffs grew scarcer. liice swamps took the place of cornfields, and 
Sherman was anxious as quickly as possible to establish a line of 
communication with the fleet, by which supplies could be brought 
up the Ogeechee River. But before that was possible it was 
necessary to reduce Fort McAllister, which lay on the right bank 
of the Ogeechee commanding the approach from Ossabaw Sound. 
This fort was armed with seven heavy and eight field guns, was 
provisioned for fifty days, and occupied by a garrison of 200 men. 
On the afternoon of the 13th it was captured at the first assault 
by tiazen’s division of the 15th Corps and the question of a 
base was thereby solved. A large store of provisions had been 
accumulated by Foster, and these could now be brought by water 
to Sherman’s rear. 

On arriving in the vicinity of Savannah, Sherman had received 
two despatches from Grant, directing him to establish an en- 
trenched camp in a suitable position, and be prepared to come by 
sea with the bulk of his forces to join the Army of the Potomac 
before Richmond.® Sherman, whilst declaring his readiness to 

r 

* Hardee flooded ‘ the country on his front so as to confine Sherman 
to five narrow causeways, which could be easily swept by artillery ’ 
(Liddell Hart, 355). “ Sherman’s old division at Shiloh. 

“ Captain Liddell Hart suggests that Grant, when he sent this order 
to Sherman, was contemplating the despatch of troops to safeguard the 
Ohio, in consequence of Thomas’s delay in attacking Hood (Sherman, 

364)- 
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carry out hir, instructions, expressed his opinion both in writing 
to Grant and more emphatically by word of mouth to the staff 
officers who had brought the despatches, in favour of laying siege 
to Savannah, and then moving by land through the Carolinas to 
join Grant, 'fhe Commander-in-Ciiicf, upon further reflection, 
had already decided to leave his subordinate free to act according 
to his own judgment, but before Sherman was informed of the 
change of plan. Savannah had already fallen. The eficct'of the 
earlier despatches, however, was to cause him to hesitate before 
embarking upon a siege which, if once commenced, it would be 
difficult to abandon, and to leave to Foster the task of cutting off 
Hardee's retreat by the Charleston railroad. He abstained, there- 
fore, from sending any considerable force acros.s to the Carolina 
bank of the Savannah. Foster, indeed, succeeded in establishing 
himself in a position where his guns commanded the railway. Rut 
this did not prevent the Confederates using the line, as they could 
tun the trains over the section commanded by the Fedei'al artillery 
during the night. On the 19th one brigade of Sherman’s army 
crossed the Savannah. The rice-fields were under water, and but 
little progress was made. However, a hint was enough for 
Hardee, who had determined on no account to be besieged in the 
city. On the 20th lie commenced to withdraw his troops, and the 
evacuation was completed that night. On the following morning 
the Federals entered Savannah. 

Thus on December 2ist Sherman’s great ‘ mai'ch to the sea ’ 
was brought to a successful termination. Tlirce hundred miles 
had been covered in twenty-four days.^ The railway system of 
Georgia was completely broken up, and its resources from that 
time forth lost to the Confederate Government, 'i'he losses 
incurred during the campaign had been very slight, amounting in 
all to only 531 killed and wounded and i,Gi6 missing. Famous as 
this march has become, and enormous as were its consequences, 
it must yet be admitted that it was little more than a military 
piomenade through Georgia. The weather had been, except for 
one or two days towards the end of November, most favourable, 
and in December the Indian summer set in. Hood’s reckless 
invasion of Tennessee had practically freed Sherman fiom all 
opposition. Except for the rearguard action on Novembej aand 
with the Georgia militia, the only organised force encountered 
consisted of Wheeler’s cavalry,® There was some fierce fighting 

“ November isfh-December 9th. 

“ At the opening of the campaign Wheeler’s force comprised thirteen 
brigades, about 7,000 men in all (Liddell Hart). But it had been con- 
siderably .,7educed by stragglers and deserters. Kilpatrick’s division 
numbered 5,000. 
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towards the end of November between that force and Kilpatrick’s 
cavalry in the neighbourhood of Waynesboro and Uiiar Creek to 
the left of the main line of advance. But from Millen onwards 
little opposition was met with, as Wheeler soon withdrew his troops 
to the left bank of the Savannah. In point of hard fighting this 
campaign cannot compare with the Atlanta campaign which 
preceded it, nor in hard marching with the Carolina campaign, 
which 'followed it. 

Among the spoils of Savannah were over 150 heavy guns and 
31,000 bales of cotton.^ President Lincoln could not complain of 
the Christmas present which Sherman sent him. 


NOTE 

ON Shkrman’s Strategy 

Grant in his instructions of April 4th had directed Sherman ‘ to 
move against Johnston’s army, break it up and get into the interior of 
the enemy’s country as far as you can, inflicting all the damage you can 
against their war resources.’ That Sherman realised that the destruc- 
tion of Johnston's army was to be his primary objective is shown in his 
Memoirs : ‘ Neither Atlanta, nor Augusta, nor Savannah was the 
objective, but “ the army of Jos Johnston, go where it might.” ’ 
Accordingly, he opened his campaign by a manoeuvre, which aimed at 
placing two Corps across Johmton’s line of retreat and forcing him 
eastwards away from his sole line of supply. If Johnston were driven 
to abandon the railway, he would be forced to give battle under most 
unfavourable conditions, and the breaking up of the Confederate 
army might be achieved at the very outset of the campaign. Un- 
deterred by McPherson’s failure, Sherman sought to repeat the 
mancEUvre by moving him across the Oostanaula on to Johnston’s rear, 
although the element of surprise was now lacking. The opportunity 
was again lost and Johnston, instead of standing to fight at Resaca, as 
he had at first intended to do, slipped away in the night. From now 
on the alternative objective of Atlanta began to bulk ever larger before 
Sherman’s eyes. Instead of trying to force a battle upon Johnston, 
he sought by outflanking movements to manceuvre him out of the strong 
defensive positions, which he successively took up. Atlanta was in 
itself a''prize worth winning. ‘ The Gate City of the South ’ was ‘ one 
of the few manufacturing centres for munitions in the Confederacy, 
the greatest railway centre of the South, and the inner back gate, as 

^ Sherman, in his letter to the President, speaks of 150 heavy guns. 
Cox says : ' The heavy guns, mounted and in store, which were captured, 
were found to number over two hundred and fifty ’ {March to the Sea, 61). 
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(Thattanooga was the outer, to the Atlantic States, whicli were tin- 
foundation of the hostile power and will ’ (Ihddell 1 lart). But ‘ Atlanta 
was too strong to be assaulted, too extensive to be invested ’ (yolinstnn). 
It remained to force Hood to evacuate it by cutting his lines of supply. 
This Sherman succeeded in doing, but in the process let Hood escape. 
Ilis reasons for discontinuing the oflensive were as follows : ‘Hood's 
position [at Lovejoy Station] is too strong to attack in front and to 
turn It would carry me too far from my base at this time. Besides, 
there is no commensurate object, as there is no valuable point in his 
rear, till wc reach Macon, 103 miles from Atlanta. We are not prepared 
for that ’ (Liddell Hart, 3 17). This e.xplanation shows how far the 
breaking up of the Confederate army, once the primary objective of 
the campaign, had receded into the background with Sherman. 

After the capture of Atlanta Sherman was at a loss as lo his next 
move. He had counted upon Canby being able to take Mobile City 
and open the Alabama river ; in that case he woald have moved hi.s 
whole army down to West Point and Columbus and opened a fresh 
campaign from there. Then Hood seized the initiative and led Sherman 
on a wild-goose chase over 100 miles back from Atlanta to the Alabama 
frontier. He would have followed him into Tennessee, if Hood had 
crossed the river east of Gimtersville, but when Hood bore away 
westwards to Tuscumbia, he urged Grant to let him leave Hood to be 
dealt with by Thomas, while he himself invaded f icorgia. He despaired 
of catching Hood, who ‘ can twist and turn like a fox and wear out 
any army by pursuit.’ I'o follow Hood farther meant to give up all 
he had gained and to make good Jefferson Davis’s Macon prophecy. 
But to Grant the prospect of Hood marching at will through I’ennessee 
and perhaps entering Kentucky and threatening the Ohio line tvas 
most unwelcome ; it might derange his whole plan of campaign against 
Lee, and on November ist he wrote urging Shennan to ‘ entirely settle 
Hood before starting on your proposed campaign. With Hood’s army 
destroyed you can go where you please with impunity. If you can see 
the chance of destroying Hood’s army, attend to that first, and make 
your other move secondary,’ But next day he had changed his mind : 

‘ I say then, go on as you propose.’ Sherman’s decision to leave 
Thomas to cope with Hood and march himself through the heart of 
Georgia to the sea coast is highly commended by General P'uller, and 
the grounds on which he commends it are well worth quotation, as 
affording a clue to Sherman’s mental exercises. ‘ He saw that Hood’s 
army was only his primary objective as long as it covered Georgia, the 
Carolinas and Lee’s rear, and because it covered them. Now that 
they were no longer covered, these vital localities became in thcmselve.s 
his primary objective, and as long as he could guarantee the security 
of the country in rear of him, he would have violated the principle of 
direction had he continued in pursuit of Hood.’ Whether the force 
which he left with Thomas was or was not a sufficient guarantee, must 
be considered in a later chapter. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY IN 1864-51 

The Federal opcnitions in West Virginia — Sigel’s advance up the Valley 
— Sigel defeated by Breckimidge at Newmarket — Hunter advances 
on Staunton — Federal victoiy at Piedmont — Federals occupy 
Staunton — And advance on Lynchburg from the West — liarly 
arrives in time to save Lynchburg — Hunter retreats to the Kanawha 
Valleyt— Early invades the North— Early crosses the Potomac — 
And occupies Frederick City — Early defeats Wallace on the Mono- 
cacy — ^Early afipcars before Washington — ^Early retreats — Eaily 
makes good his retreat into the Valley — Early retires to Strasburg 
— The 6th Corps recalled by Grant — Early resumes the offensive — 
The Confederate cavalry cross the Potomac — Destruction of 
Chambersburg — McCausland defeated by Aveiell — Grant sends 
reinforcements — Grant urges the appointment of a single com- 
mander against Early — Sheridan appointed to the command — 
Sheridan’s earlier career — Composition of the Army of the Shenan- 
doah — Sheridan threatens Winchester — Early falls back beyond 
Strasburg — Reinforcements sent by Lee to the Valley — Sheridan 
retreats down the Valley — Early advances to the Potomac — Early 
falls back to Bunker Hill — Sheridan again menaces Winchester — 
Anderson leaves the Valley — Grant holds a conference with Sheridan 
— Early’s defective strategy — Sheiidan prepares to attack — Battle 
of the Opequon (or Winchester) — The C.'onfedeiates attempt a 
counterstroke— The Confederate left driven in — The Confedciate 
army routed — Early takes up a position at Fisher’s Hill — Battle of 
Fisher’s Hill — Rout of the Confederate army — Kershaw rejoins 
Early — Sheridan occupies Harrisonburg — Difierence of opinion 
between Grant and Sheridan — Devastation of the Valley — Sheridan 
falls back to Strasburg — Early follows in pursuit — Confederate 
cavalry routed at Tom’s Brook — Difference of opinion between 
Halleck and Sheridan — Early resumes the offensive — Sheridan 
starts for Washington — Early’s plan of attack — Battle of Cedar 
Creek — Federal left surprised and routed — Federal centre retreats 
— The 6th Corps forms a new line — Arrival of Sheridan — Attack 
on the Federal right repulsed — Sheridan attacks — The Confederate 
army touted— The 2nd Corps returns to Richmond — Depletion of 
both armies — Further cavalry operations — Sheridan again moves up 
th^ Valley — Early routed at Waynesboro — Sheridan rejoins Grant. 

T hough the two chief theatres of war during 1864 were 
Eastern Virginia and Georgia, there was yet a third, where 
events of no slight importance and with, a distinct bearing upon 

* See Map V. The text is mainly based upon Pond’s The Shenandoah 
in 1864 (Scribner’s). Sheridan’s account of his campaign against Eaffy 
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the final issue, tvhicli was being fought out between Lee anil Gram, 
were taking place. 

'Fhe Shenandoah Valley was again the scene of a campaign, 
which was decisive in its results and full of .strategical intere.sl. 
In 1862 Stonewall Jackson had conducted that Valley campaign, 
which exercised so profound an infltience upon the fate of 
McClellan’s Peninsular campaign. In 1863 it was down the 
Shenandoah Valley that Lee, after Chancellorsville, had marched 
the Army of Northern Virginia for the invasion of Pennsylvania, 
and it was at Winchester that the greater pait of Milroy’s command 
had capitulated. In 1864 the Valley was once more the scene of 
a campaign, which lasted longer and tvas more decisive in its 
results than either of its predecessors. But he tide «f fortune 
had turned and the Federals, to whom hitherto the V'alley had so 
frequently been the scene of disaster, found Ihemsclves at the 
close of the campaign in undisputed possession of almost the whole 
of it. 

In the spring of 1864 Major-General Sigcl was in command of 
the Department of West Virginia, of winch the Shenandoah 
Valley formed a part. 'Phe chief function of the commander of 
that Department was to stand on the defensive and cover tire 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad, the great line of communication 
between Washington and the West. But at the same time it was 
possible to assume the offensive against tw 0 Confederate railways, 
the Virginia Central, which passed through Staunton, and the 
Virginia and Tennessee running through Lynchburg. Grant’s 
plan of campaign for 1864 designed an offensive movement to be 
made from the valley of the Kanawha River^ against the latter 
railway hy the forces of Crook and Avereli,^ whilst Sigei was to 
advance up the Shenandoah Valley and create a diversion by 
threatening Staunton and the Virginia Central railway.® 


is contained in the second volume of his Alcmoirs and Rally’s version in 
the fourth volume of Battles and Leaders, Gordon, who commanded 
one of Early's divi.sions, has described the opcintions in his Rcmimscenccs 
of the Civil War ; but his narrative must be accepted with considerable 
reserve, as the recollections of his old age. More reliance can be placed 
upon Keifer’s Slavery and Four Years of War, Vol. II. Kcifer com- 
manded first a brigade and then a division of the 6th Corps, and his 
version of the Battle of Cedar Creek has been clo.sely fo!lowed'*in this 
chapter. 

See Map I. 

“ Crook was commanding, under General Sigei, in the Kanawha 
Valley, and Avcrell was Crook’s cavalry commander. 

■’ Grant's main object in directing this movement from West Virginia 
was the destruction of the Virginia and Tennessee railway and of the 
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Averell, with two brigades of cavalry, started on May ist to 
destroy the salt works at Saltville,^ whilst Crook, with about 6,000 
men in all, advanced, on May 3rd, to destroy the Virginia and 
Tennessee railway bridge over the New River at New Bern, On 
approaching Saltville, Averell decided, from the information which 
1 cached him, that it was too strongly held to be successfully 
attacked. Accordingly he turned towards Wythesville, ^ on the 
Virginia and I'ennessee railway, in the hope of destroying the 
lead works there. But the Confederate general, John Morgan, 
promptly transferred a part of his force from Salttille to the 
threatened point, and drove him off with some loss. 

Crook, in the meanwhile, had been more successful. On the 9th 
he attacked and inflicted a severe defeat upon a Confederate force 
strongly posted on Cloyd’s Mountain,® and the following day 
reached New Berfv, gained possession of the railway bridge, and 
burned it. Having accomplished his object, he withdrew to 
Union, ^ where he was rejoined by Averell, and the united com* 
mand went into camp at Meadow Bluff (twenty-five miles north 
of Union). 

On April 30th Sigel commenced his advance up the Shenandoah 
Valley.® He, however, regarded his force, numbering about 
6,500 men, as too small for offensive purposes, and had but 
a vague idea of the part which he was expected to play. He 
would have much preferred that Crook’s force should have 
co-operated with his own in a movement upon Staunton. He 
expressed the opinion that with so small a force it would not be safe 
to advance beyond Strasburg unless his left flank was protected 
against a Confederate movement by way of Front Royal. Though 
Grant, in reply, assured him that he did not want fiim to move 
beyond Cedar Creek, yet Sigel pushed southward, on May iith, 
through Woodstock, and on the 14th came in contact with 
Breckinridge's force advancing down the Valley from Newmarket, 
a village of some strategical importance, as the Front Royal-Luray 
turnpike after crossing the Massannuttons, connected with the 
main Valley turnpike at that point. 

salt-mines at Saltville. Sigel's advance up the Valley was of seconds^ 
importance. On the one hand it would protect the Baltimore and Ohio 
railway, on the other it would draw off the attention from Crook’s 
moven'ient, and in certain circumstances Sigel might join hands with 
Crook at Staunton. 

‘ Si,Yty miles west-south-west of New Bern. 

® Thirty-five miles east of Saltville. 

“To the north of New Bern. 

■* Thirty miles north of New Bern, 

“ See Map V. 
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I’hc numerical strength of the two armies actually engaged on 
tlie following day was fairly equal, about 5,000 troops on either 
side. But Sigcl’s lack of any definite plan of campaign had 
caused him to string out his troops along the turnpike, and in the 
battle of the 15th he was at a distinct disadvantage. ImhoJen’s 
cavalry brigade turned his left flank, and he was foiced to retreat 
with the loss of five guns. Breckinridge did not press the pursuit 
fiir, and Sigel withdrew his defeated force to Cedar Creek. He 
was preparing to advance again up the Valley when he was relieved 
of the command of the Department by General Hunter.^ 

On May 26th the new commander advanced up the turnpike 
from Cedar Creek. His force numbered 8,500 men of all arms, 
with twenty-one guns. Sigel had been left to hold thedine of the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad with the reserves. Hunter’s direc- 
tions were to march on Staunton, and there join hands with Crook’s 
and Averell’s forces for an advance upon Charlottesville and 
Lynchburg. In order to march with all speed he was instructed to 
levy supplies from the inhabitants of the Valley, and depend. as 
little as possible upon trains. 

Since Sigel’s defeat at Newmarket, Lee had called Breckinridge’s 
command to the line of the North Anna, and the Confederate 
forces left in the Valley were no match for Elunter’s force. The 
Federal general, on June 2nd, left the Valley turnpike and took a 
road running south-east to Port Republic, in order to outflank 
Imboden's cavalry, which was holding the line of the North River 
across the turnpike at Mount Crawford. 

On the 5 th the Confederate main body, which had marched 
from Lynchburg, under General W. E. jfones, was encountered at 
Piedmont, a small village on the road between Port Republic and 
Staunton. 

Hunter’s superiority of numbers enabled him to turn Jones’s 
right, whilst pressing heavily on his left, and the Confederates 
were driven from their position in rout, leaving their comraander 
dead upon the field, and three guns and 1,500 prisoners in the 

* According to Sigel's account (4 B. & L., 487), Grant bad originally 
assigned General Ord to command the Field Force operating against 
Staunton ; but that general ‘ became so diffident in regard to the whole 
matter that he asked to be relieved.’ Sigel’s reason for moving beyond 
Cedar Creek was because he heard that there were only aboiR 3>oo° 
troops in the Shenandoah Valley opposed to him, and he hoped by 
threatening Staunton to force Breckinridge to detach troops, and thereby 
weaken the opposition to Crook. Sigel attributed his defeat to the tact 
that two of his regiments were not up in time to take part in the 
The Federal loss was 831, the Confederate 377 (4 B. & L., 49i}- Sigei 
admitted the loss of five guns : other accounts say six. 
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hands of the viciorsd The remnant of the beaten army, under 
Vaughan, abandoning all hope of saving Staunton, iled eastwards 
to Waynesboro, where they covered the road to Charlottesville. 

Hunter entered Staunton without hirther opposition on the 
6th, where he was joined on the 8lh by Crook with his own arid 
Averell’s forces, a reinforcement about 10,000 strong, with two 
batteries. 

On the loth Hunter, having now under his command an army 
of 18,000 men, with thirty guns, moved out of Staunton after 
destroying the Virginia Central railroad for several mile.s, and 
advanced against Lynchburg. Instead, however, of moving by 
way of Charlottesville, as Grant had intended, lie chose to follow 
the route which led through Le.Kington, and approached Lynch- 
burg from the west.* 

Lexington, thir£y-six miles distant fiom Staunton, was reached 
on the nth. When starting from Staunton, Hunter had sent a 
cavalry division to break up the Charlottesville and Lynchburg 
railway. This was done at Arrington Station. But Hunter 
remained at Lexington till the 13th, waiting for his cavalry to 
rejoin him and also for a convoy of .supplies to arrive. I'his delay 
proved fatal to his chance of capturing Lynchburg, by affording 
time to Breckinridge and Early to reach that city. As soon as 
Lee heard of Jones’s defeat at Piedmont, he ordered Breckinridge 
to return to the Valley, and shortly after sent the 2nd Corps, now 
under Early’s command, to cross the Blue Ridge at either Brown’s 

’ Pond, 27. The Federal loss was only .120. Imhodai (4 B. & L., 
485) Rives the Confederate strength at 4,500 ; Vaughan, however, 
estimated it at 5,600. 

‘ Grant’s original object had been lo destroy the Virginia Central 
railway at Staunton, through which place supplie.s were reaching Lee 
from the Valley. That done, Fltinter with Crook's and Averell’s forces 
added to his command was to mo\e on Charlottesville and, if pos-sible, 
Lynchburg to destroy the raihoads and the James canal. Having ruined 
them ‘ beyond the possibility of repair for weeks ’ he might either return 
to his base or join the Army of the Potomac by way of Goidonsville. 
But after the Battle of Cold Harbour Grant decided to send Sheridan 
with two cavaliy divisions to Charlottesville to complete the ruin of the 
Virginia Central railway, already begun w'hen the Army of the Potomac 
was on the North Anna. So fresh orders were sent to Hunter, directing 
instead of striking for Lynchburg to turn cast against the Lynchburg 
braticlf of the Virginia Central and move eastwards along it, destroying 
it down to Charlottesville, where he would effect a junction with Sheridan, 
and the two forces thus united would then proceed to join the Army of 
the Potomac. But if on the receipt of these instructions Hunter found 
himself already near Lynchburg, he was authorised to use his discretion 
and either go to Lynchburg or move east towards Charlottesville as he 
thought best. 
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or Swift Run Gap and fall tipon the rear of Hunter, who was 
supposed to be still at Staunton. 

Breckinridge passed through the Blue Ridge at Rockfish Gap, 
joined Vaughan’s command at Waynesboro, and hastened to 
Lynchburg. Early left Richmond on the 13th, and on the 17th 
half his Corps reinforced Breckinridge at Lynchburg. On the 
same day tlie Federal army appeared before the city. Hunter 
had decided that to try and drive Breckinridge from Rockfish 
Gap might cause fatal delay, and determined to push straight 
for Lynchburg through the Peaks of Otter, On ihe 15th his 
cavalry advance occupied Liberty, twenty-four miles west of 
Lynchburg, and was there joinetl by two hundred of AverclI’s 
troopers, who had been sent to ride round Lynchburg *md break 
up the Charlottesville and Southside railways. 

On the night of the i6th Flunter encamped shven miles east of 
Liberty, and on the following day an advanced line of Confederate 
entrenchments five miles out of Lynchburg was carried. Although 
Hunter knew that Confederate troops were entering Lynchburg, 
he did not dcsp.air of success, provided that a whole Army Corps 
had not been sent from Richmond to reinforce the garrison. 

On the 1 8th he advanced against the city, and after driving in 
the Confederate skirmish line attacked in force. Early's infantry 
sallied out to meet him, but were driven back.'' Although the 
operations on that day were, on the whole, favourable to the 
Federals, yet it became plain that Early’s Corps was now con- 
fronting them, and on the same night Hunter ordered Iris army to 
retreat. The choice of the Lexington route to Lynchburg was 
now found to add to the difficulties of the situation. For the 
natural route up the Shenandoah "Valley was now practically closed 
to the Federals, as Early could send troops by the railroad, which 
had been sufficiently repaired to admit of his troops being brought 
from Charlottesville to Lynchburg by train, and operate through 
Rockfish Gap against Hunter’s line of retreat. Similarly, a road 
running west of and parallel to the Shenandoah Valley through the 
valley of the South Branch of the Potomac, which would have 
brought the Federals to the Baltimore and Ohio railway at Cumber- 
land, was considered impracticable owing to the difficulty of getting 
supplies, and the possibility that the enemy might move by 
Staunton and Harrisonburg and cut ffiat line of retreat. Accoid- 
iiigly no alternative was left to Hunter but to retreat westwards into 
tlie Kanawha Valley, leaving the Shenandoah Valley at the mercy 

* Pond, 37. But Early (4 B. & L., 403) says that on tiie 17th he 
checked the enenay about two miles from Lynchburg, and that on the 
1 8th a Federal attack was ‘ handsomely repulsed.’ 
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of Early. He was already two hundred miles away from his base, 
his supplies were almost exhausted, and his stock of ammunition 
was running short. 

The Federal retreat was conducted by forced marches, owing to 
the necessity of reaching with all possible speed a depot of supplies. 
Early abandoned the pursuit on the 32nd, having no intention of 
entangling his troops in the mountainous region of the Kanawlia 
Valley,^ and on the 27th Hunter’s army arrived within a day’s 
march of Gauley Bridge,^ and finding supplies aw'aiting them 
went into camp.* Though the expedition had failed to get 
possession of either Charlottesville or Lynchburg, and the damage 
done to the railways was quickly repaired, yet it had been by 
no means'! barren of result. In the first place it had called away 
from Richmond a considerable portion of Lee’s army, and it had 
also destroyed at'^Staunton a large amount of valuable property. 
Unfortunately the necessity of retreating to the Kanawha gave 
Hunter’s retrograde movement the appearance of a hurried flight, 
although even during the retreat the Federal soldiers lost no 
opportunity of damaging the railway as long as opportunity 
offered.’* However, the troops were so exhausted by their forced 
marches and insufficient supply of food, that it was found impos- 
sible to utilise them for the defence of Washington when menaced 
by Early. 

When Early started from Cold Harbour for Lynchburg, Lee had 
suggested to him the possibility of marching down the Shenandoah 
Valley and threatening Washington. Such a move would perhaps 
cause Grant to detach a considerable force to the relief of the 
Capital,® and would in any case force the Federal troops in West 
Virginia to abandon their plan of operations against Lynchburg, 
and evacuate the upper Valley. As Lynchburg was the third 
largest city in Virginia,® an important railway centre, and also the 

‘ See Map I. 

® no miles west of Staunton. 

* Hunter expected to meet his supplies at Meadow Bluff, but the 
officer in charge of the dep6t, frightened by guerrilla demonstrations, 
had fallen back forty miles to Gauley Bridge. 

* Even after Early abandoned the pursuit, the retreat was conducted 
‘ with the same headlong speed, not through fear of the enemy, but 
through the necessity of reaching supplies ’ (Pond). 

® 'There was also the possibility that Grant might take advantage of 
Early’s absence and attack Lee in his Petersburg lines. Such an attack 
Lee would have welcomed. 

“ Richmond and Petersburg were the two largest cities in Virginia. 
Lynchburg was the meeting-place of three railways, the Virginia and 
Tennessee from Chattanooga and Kno.xvilIe, the Virginia Central to 
Charlottesville, and the Southside railway to Petersburg. ^ 
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chief depot of a fertile district, upon which Richmond largely 
depended for supplies, it was of great importance to the Con- 
federates tliat a Federal force should not be allowed to remain in 
the neighbourhood. But Grant’s passage of the James somewhat 
changed the situation : and it was left to Early's discretion whether 
under the altered circumstances he would carry out the suggested 
invasion of the North. ^ Being of an adventurous temperament, 
he determined to take immediate advantage of Hunter’s 
evacuation of the Valley and push straight for tlte Potomac. The 
force, which w^as about to invade the North for the third time, con- 
sisted of four divisions of infantry, one division of cavalry, and 
about forty guns, exclusive of a few pieces of horse artillery 
attached to the cavalry. Breckinridge was second in command, 
and two infantry divisions were placed undei; his orders : the 
other two divisions and the cavalry reported direct to Early. 
The whole Confederate force numbered about 17,000 men.® 

Early's army reached Staunton® on June 27th and Winchester 
on July 2nd, Sigel, who was posted at Martinsburg to protect 
the railway, made good his retreat across the Potomac in spite 
of Early's attempts to cut him off, and on the 4th took up a 
position on the impregnable Maryland Heights. The occupation 
of these heights prevented Early from carrying out his original 
plan of crossing the river at Harper’s Ferry. On the 6th he 
crossed with two divisions at Shepherdstown, Br^ichinrid^e' s 
command having passed the river in pursuit of Sigel on the 
previous day. After a fruitless demonstration against Maryland 
Heights, Early moved eastwards towards Frederick City,'^ which 
he occupied on the 9th. Three miles beyond General Lew Wallace 
was holding the line of the Monocacy. Flis position was well 
chosen : for by holding Monocacy Junction he covered both the 
Baltimore and Ohio raiiw'ay and also the two turnpikes from 
Frederick City to Baltimore and Washington. But the force at 
his disposal was miserably inadequate to contend with the Con- 
federate army. When first he took up his position, he had only 
about 2,500 men, mainly provisional troops and 100-days’ 
militia, under General Tyler, but on the 8th he began to be rein- 
forced by Ricketts’s division of the 6th Corps, 3,350 strong, which 
Grant had sent from City Point to Baltimore. Grant for.some 

‘ 4 B. & L., 493- 

Pond, 47. But Early only estimated his strength at 10,000 infantry 
and 2,000 cavalry (4 B. & L., 493). 

“ See Map V. 

See Map I. ,- Frederick City is twenty miles cast-north-east of 
Harper’s Kerry, on the Monocacy River. 
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time was under the impression that Early's Corps had returned t 
Richmond, and that the Washington authorities had nothing wors 
to fear than a plundering raid. But on July 5th he discovered tha 
Early had not left the Valley, and directed that one division, to b 
followed if necessary by the rest of the 6th Army Corps, togethe 
with all the dismounted cavalry that Meade could lay his hand 
upon, should be sent north. The dismounted cavalry proved 
however, of very little use, being mere disorganised details large! 
unfit for active service. 

Having occupied Frederick City at dawn of the 9th, Earl 
pushed forward at once to drive Wallace out of his path. Th 
Federal general had placed Ricketts's division on the left, coverinj 
the Washington turnpike, and Tyler’s division on the right, holdiiif 
the railway bridge and the Baltimore turnpike. The Federal 
made a stout resistance, but with Early’s superiority in numbers 
and still more overwhelming superiority in artillery, ^ there couk 
be but one issue to the battle, and when Ricketts was in dange 
of being outflanked on the left by Gordon's division, which hac 
crossed the river lower down, Wallace ordered a retreat along Iht 
Baltimore road. The Federal losses were nearly 2,000, fallinj 
chiefly upon Ricketts’s division, which lost nearly half the I'orci 
with which it went into battle. Early reported his own loss ir 
killed and wounded as about 700. But judging from the numbei 
of wounded, over 400, whom he left behind in the hospitals ai 
Frederick City to fall into the encmy’.s hands, it is possible thai 
his loss was somewhat heavier. 

With the Washington road lying open before him, Early pushec 
forward at full speed through Rockville^ and shortly after noor 
of the iith his leading division, under General Rodes, was deploy- 
ing a skirmish line within range of the artillery in the Washiiigtur 
forts. The rest of his army was all up about 6 p.m. But the mer 
were exhausted with the long marches nvade on very dusty roads 
and by the great heat, and to attack tliat day was impossible 
About the same time that Early's troops began to appear before. 
Washington, reinforcements from the Army of the Potomac alsc 
began to arrive. On the evening of the 9th the other two divisions 
of the 6tli Corps left the lines before Petersburg for City Point. 
Readying Washington on the afternoon of the nth, they found 
that some 800 men of Emory’s division of the 19th Corps from 
New Orleans had just arrived and that same night part of the 
6th Corps relieved the rarv troops on the piquet line. Early had 

^ Wallace had only eight guns. 

* Fifteen miles norih-north-wcst of Washington.-. 
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concentrated most of his forces on the Seventh Street road facing 
Fort Stevens. The defences of Washington on that side con- 
si.sted of detached forts connected by nfle pits and so sited 
that, if one fell into the hands of the enemy, it tvould be 
exposed to a cross-fire from its neighbonrs. Before the arrival of 
reinforcements the forces available for the defence of Washington 
amounted to 30,000. But only 9,600 of these formed the actual 
garrison, and nearly all the troops were either raw recruits or 
reservists.^ 

Early, from the prisoners whom he had captured on the 9th, 
knew that part of the 6th Corps had been fighting him on the 
Monocacy, and naturally imagined that the rest of the Corps had 
already reached Washington. In any case his troops were too 
e.xhausted to attack on the nth, and on the following day there 
was no chance of a successful assault .after the” arrival of veteran 
reinforcements. Had Early immediately after crossing the 
Potomac pushed straight for Washington, instead of w'asting 
precious lime in demonstrating against Maryland Heights, he 
might have had just a chance of capturing Washington. But not 
arriving before the Capital till the i ith, he wisely judged that any 
such attempt could not lead to permanent success, and might 
involve his whole army in utter destruction. There w.ts some 
sharp skirmishing on the 13th in front of Fort Stevens, and one 
brigade of the 6th Corps moved out and drove back the Con- 
federate piquet line. That evening Early withdrew ihiough 
Rockville, and marching all night halted near Darnestown. It is 
hardly likely that Lee expected with so sm.al! a force to capture 
Washington. 2 

The invasion of the North had had the effect of withdrawing 
a whole Corps from Grant’s army, and had given both Washington 
and Baltimore a sudden fright. But it had failed to disorganise 
Grant’s plans, though it made him all the more determined to 

* 4 B. & L,, 498, note. 

“ According to Early (4 B. & I.., 492, note) Lee never e.vpected him 
to do more than threaten Washington. Yet Early seems to have hoped 
to take by surprise the works defending Washington on the nth, and 
had determined to order an assault on the 12th, when during the night 
he heard that reinforcements from Grant had arrived. I’hese consisted 
of the other two divi.sions of the 6th Corps and fioo men fbrmtng the 
advanced guard of the 19th Corps. Grant thought that had Early arrived 
one day earlier he might have entered the city before the arrival of these 
reinforcements. But it seems certain that he could not have held the 
city against the fresh Hoops of the Army of the Potomac. Earfy explained 
his delay on the Potomac by the necessity of either driving Sigel from, 
or ‘ safely housin^’^him, in the fortifications on Maryland lleights. 
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regain and hold possession of the Shenandoah Valley, in order to 
prevent a repetition of the invasion. 

It had proved impossible to bring up Hunter’s army in time to 
aid in the relief of Washington. Both in order to gain time and 
to give the exhausted soldiers some opportunity for rest, Huntei 
decided to transport his troops by water down the Kanawha^ and 
up the Ohio to Parkersburg, and thence by the Ohio and Baltimore 
railway to Cumberland. But the rivers were very low and progress 
was slow. The troops were frequently obliged to leave the trans- 
ports in order to get them over the shoals, and when the railway 
was reached, further delay was caused by the necessity of repairing 
the damage to the line, which Imbodens cavalry had done. It 
was not till July iith that Hunter’s leading division reached 
Martinsburg .2 

On the 13th Wright, with his two divisions of the 6th Corps, 
followed by Emory’s division of the igth Corps,® marched out 
from Washington in pursuit of Early. The Confederates had, 
however, got a good start, and on the morning of the 14th crossed 
the Potomac at White’s Ford^ and went into camp at Leesburg.^ 
The evening of the same day Wright reached Poolesville,® and 
the two armies remained watching each other on opposite banks 
of the Potomac till the morning of the i6th. Wright did not 
consider that he was strong enough to cross the river in the face 
of the enemy, until he had received definite information of 
Hunter’s movements. 

The general tendency of the Washington Government at this 
time was to leave everything to Grant, who at City Point could 
not possibly have exact knowledge of the actual state of aifairs on 
the Potomac, as it changed from day to day. Consequently no 
combined movement was made against Early, who on the i6th 
left Leesburg and marched to Ashby’s and Snicker’s Gaps in the 
Blue Ridge.’ Grant, though at first eager that an attempt should 
be made to cut off Early from retreating south, quickly realised that 
in all probability Early would make good his escape. Accordingly 
he wrote to Halleck to the effect that Wright, to whom by his 
orders had been given the command of all the troops engaged in 

^ See Map I. 

^ Fifteen miles north-west of Harper’s Ferry. 

“ TTie 19th Corps had come from New Orleans to join the Army of 
the Potomac, but on reaching Hampton Roads was hurried on without 
disembarking to Washington. 

^ Thirty miles above Washington. 

” Three miles from White’s Ford. 

® Four miles from White’s Ford. 

’ See Map V. 
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the pursuit of Early, should be sent back to City Point with 
the 6th and 19th Corps, as soon as it was plain that the Con- 
federates were really retreating. He also suggested that Hunter 
should move up the Valley with the view of either preventing 
Early from returning to Richmond, or in case Lee judged it 
expedient to withdraw Early in consequence of the return of 
Wright’s force to the Army of the Potomac, of advancing against 
Charlottesville and Gordonsville and getting posscs.sion of the 
railroad between these two places. The knowledge that Grant 
wanted him back as quickly as possible may have caused Wright 
to press the pursuit with less vigour than he would otherwise have 
.shown. 

Hunter left Martinsburg on the 13th, and the folUrwing day 
moved part of his troops across the Potomac jt Harper’s Ferry, 
but on the same night received directions from Wright, that he 
should join him at Leesburg. The next morning he despatched 
a force of about 9,000 infantry and cavalry back across the Potomac. 
It seems plain that with properly concerted action Wright, vvlio 
had under his immediate command some 15,000 men, whilst 
Ricketts with 5,000 more troops was hurrying from Baltimore to 
join him, as well as Hunter’s force of 9,000 men, ought to have 
succeeded in seriously embarrassing Early's retreat. But Wright 
and Hunter did not join hands till the i6th, by which time Early 
was already across the Blue Ridge. Crook had now arrived to 
take command of Hunter’s field force, and by Wright’s orders 
advanced part of his troops to Snicker’s Gap. 

On the i8th Early was at Berryville, holding the fords of the 
Shenandoah. On that day one of Crook’s divisions crossed that 
river, but was driven back again by the superior force which 
Early brought against it. On the 19th Early abandoned the line 
of the Shenandoah in consequence of a movement of AvereU’s 
cavalry, supported by one infantry brigade from Harper’s Ferry, 
which cut his line of retreat to Winchester and threatened his 
trains. 'Phe Confederate army moved to the east of Winchester, 
and then marched towards Strasburg. 

Wright crossed the Shenandoah on the 20th, and seemed at first 
inclined to press on in pursuit, but being hampered by Grant’s 
expressed desire to have him back again as soon as possible at City 
Point, and considering that he had sufficiently verified the 'fact of 
Early's retreat, recrossed the river on the same day and returned 
to Leesburg. In the meantime, Early had sent Ramseur’s division 
to Winchester to hold Averell in check ; but the Confederate 
division was su Wgnly attacked by Averell and driven back witli the 
loss of fopr gui^ Early, therefore, sent back Rocks’ s division to 
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cover Ramsettr’s retreat ; and on the 22nd the Confederate army 
was concentrated at Slrasburg, and on the same day Avercll, { 
marching through Winchester to Kernstown, was joined by Crook 
from Berryville. 

On the 23rd orders were received by Halleck from Grant, 
directing that the 6th Corps should be immediately returned to 
him, but that the 19th Corps might be retained at Washington. 

Grant in giving these orders acted upon the supposition that Lee 
would follow the precedent of 1862, when he summoned Jackson 
from the Valley, and would recall Early. But Lee, not considering 
that Early's presence was imperatively called for at Richmond, 
preferred to leave him in the Valley, where he constituted a stand- \ 
ing menace to Maryland and Pennsylvania, and would also be 
useful in protectii^ the gathering in of the harvest. 

As soon as Early learnt that Wright’s Corps was returning 
towards Washington, he determined to resume the offensive, and 
on the 23rd moved out to attack Crook and Averell at Kernstown. 

On the following day he drove Crook’s army back through 
Winchester to Bunker Hill, and on the 26th Crook retreated across 
the Potomac, and by Hunter’s orders took up his position at 
Sharpsburg to hold the Gaps in the South Mountain. Early 
again found himself undisputed master of the Valley. 

With his infantry he proceeded to break up the railroad at 
Martinsburg, whilst he sent his cavalry on a plundering raid 
across the Potomac. McCausland, who commanded two brigades, I 
was instructed first to move on Chambersburg, and, unless it 
consented to pay the ransom demanded, to burn it to the ground : 
then to move against Cumberland and repeat the same process, 
and at the same time destroy the machinery of the coal-pits 
there. 

McCausland crossed the Potomac on the 29th, occupied 
Chambersburg on the 30th, and, as the ransom demanded^ was 1, 
not forthcoming, set it on fire. Averell’s cavalry had started in ! 
pursuit of the raiders, and McCausland withdrew to the Potomac, ■ 
which he reached on the 31st at Hancock. Being attacked 
there by Averell, he rode westward, and on August ist appeared 
before Cumberland, where, however, he encountered a Federal 
force under Kelley. Finding himself in danger of being caught 
betweSn two fires, he drew off to the east and crossed the Potomac 
at Old Town, near the junction of the South Branch. Failing in 
an attempt on August 4th to capture the railway post at New 
Creek, he withdrew to Moorefield. But on the 7th Averell, who 

^ The ransom demanded was 500,000 dollars in currency, or 100,000 ' 

in gold (Pond). ' ^ • 
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had steadily followed in pursuit, suddenly dashed in upon him 
and routed his command, capturing all his guns and over 400 
prisoners. 

The news of Crook’s defeat at Kernstown caused the 6th Corps 
to be sent back to Harper’s Ferry, and Grant despatched 4,600 
more men of the igth Corps to Washington, at the same time 
insisting that someone in Washington must undertake the control 
of the troops on the line of the Potomac, in order to deal with 
sudden emergencies. On July agtli the 6th Corps was at Ilalltown 
covering Harper’s Ferry, and on the same day was joined by 
Crook’s command. The news of McCamland’ s raid across the 
Potomac caused the united force to be willidrawn across the river 
to hold the line of the Monocacy at Frederick City, whither 
Emory’s division of the 19th Corps was also sent. 

Grant was quite determined that Early's force must cither be 
crushed or driven southward, and in the latter case, in order to 
prevent the Shenandoah Valley from serving again as an avenue, 
by which a Confederate force might invade the North, that the 
Valley must be systematically devastated, so that an army could 
no longer live olF the country.^ To ensure his object the first step 
was to put an end to the system, by which a multiplicity of Depart- 
mental commanders were operating more or less independently 
against a single united command, and concentrate all the Federal 
forces available for field operations in the hands of some one 
reliable officer. He had already written to Halleck on July i8th, 
suggesting the advisability of merging the Departments of West 
Virginia, of the Susquehanna, of Washington, and the Middle 
Department® into one, and of calling to the chief command of the 
forces in these different Departments General Franklin.® 

This suggestion, however, by no means fotmd favour in the eyes 
of the Washington authorities. Franklin was still regarded by 
them as responsible for Burnside’s disaster at Fredericksburg, in 
December, 1862 ; nor did the degradation of the Departments into 

^ As the Shenandoah Valley has a general direction from south-west 
to north-east, it was of great importance to the Confederates as affording 
a line of advance for an invasion of the North. But it was of com- 
paratively little value to the FederaLs, as any movement up it would lead 
away from Richmond. Therefore it would be a clear gain to the Federals 
to devastate it so thoroughly that no army could find subsistence there 
(4 B. & L., sod). 

* This Department included Delaware and a part of Maryland. 

“ Grant had a high opinion of Franklin, and would have been glad 
to have him in command of the right wing of the army be.sieging Peters- 
burg (4 B. & L.j^6, note). Franklin had commanded the 19th Corps 
in the Red Rive?^pedition, until he was wounded. 
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mere districts, which must necessarily follow upon their being 
merged into one Department, commend itself to them. 

Grant’s next proposal was that the dignity of the Departmental 
commanders might be pireserved by creating a single Military 
Division to include the four Departments in question, just as the 
Military Division of the Mississippi had been created for him in 
1863, and that General Meade should be assigned to the com- 
mand.^ But as this suggestion met with no response, he directed 
Sheridan to report for temporary duty to Halleck, asking the Chief 
of the Staff, unless Hunter should himself take the field in person, 
to place Sheridan in command of the field forces. Grant had 
already ordered I'orbert’s division of cavalry to Washington ; and, 
on SheridSn’s request that more cavalry might be sent, as the 
country in the Vajley and on the Potomac line was much more 
favourable for cavalry operations than the neighbourhood of 
Richmond, he promptly despatched Wilson’s division. 

On August 4th the Commander-in-Chief himself left City Point 
and hastened to Frederick City to hold a conference with Hunter. 
As a result orders were issued on the sth that the 6th, 19th, and 
8th® Corps should concentrate at Halltown : that Early's force 
was to be followed wherever it went, and that if only a small 
portion of it had crossed the Potomac, then Hunter should move 
up the Valley and destroy all the provisions and forage which his 
army did not require for its own consumption. 

On the 7th a further order was issued, constituting the Middle 
Military Division to consist of the four Departments already named 
and appointing Sheridan to the temporary command of the new 
Division. During the conference at Frederick City Grant had ex- 
pressed his wish that Sheridan should have command of the forces 
operating in the field, and Hunter readily falling in with his wishes, 
had declared his willingness to be relieved entirely of command.® 

Philip H. Sheridan, who was now assigned to conduct the 
operations in the Shenandoah Valley, was born in 1831. He 
graduated at West Point in the class of 1853, standing thirty- 

^ Grant proposed that Hancock should succeed Meade in command 
of the Army of the Potomac, and that Gibbon should be appointed to 
command the and Coips. 

“ The Sth Corps, also called the Army of West Virginia, was com- 
manded by Crook. 

” Sheridan was only appointed to the temporary command, because 
Secietary Stanton opposed Ins permanent appointment on the ground 
that he was too young for such an important post (4 B. & L., 501). 

* Sheridan entered West Point in 1 848, and would have graduated in the 
natural course of events in 1852, but he was conderp«;d to lose a year’s 
seniority for a serious breach of military discipline (1 Sheridap, 
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fourth in a total of fifty-two, and received a commission in the 
infantry. He served in 7 exas and California and Oregon, and 
had a considerable experience of Indian warfare. The outbreak 
of tlic Civil War accelerated the rate of jnomotion, and when 
ordered east in September, 1S61, he had just been made a captain. 
In the war itself, in which his earlier service was with the Western 
armies, he had won his laurels as commander of an infantry 
division in the Army of the Cumberland, His division played an 
important part in the battles of Murfreeshorough and Chatta- 
nooga, and he had since increased his reputation as chief of the 
cavalry in the Army of the Potomac. But his military genius and 
qualifications to be regarded as a great leader of men had not yet 
been revealed in their fullness. * 

The Army of the Shenandoah, as it was officially designated by 
Sheridan, consisted of three infantry Corp.s, the 6th under Wright, 
the 19th under Emory, and the 8th under Crook, and the three 
cavalry divisions of Torbert, Wilson, and Averell. At the 
moment when Sheridan assumed the command a large part 
of the second division of the 19th Corps had not yet arrived, and 
both Wilson’s and Averell’s cavalry divisions were still absent. 
One of his first actions as an army commander was to form the 
cavalry divisions into a Corps, to the command of which TorViert 
was assigned, being succeeded by Merritt in the command of his 
division. 

On the loth Sheridan moved from Halltown towards Win- 
chester. The first day’s march placed him in a strong defensive 
position reaching from Clifton to Berryville and covering Snicker’s 
Gap. The next day he pushed forward towards the Opequon. 
Early had moved from Bunker Hill on the 4th, and crossed the 
Potomac the following day. His object was to gather in the corn 
on the farms near Sharpsburg, to cover McCauskiad's retreat 
from Maryland, and to mystify the Federal commander. But 
on the 6tli he hastily withdrew to Martinshurg, probably in 
consequence of the concentration of the Federal army at Halltown. 
When Sheridan commenced his movement against Winchester, 
Early fell back to cover the threatened town . But he had no inten- 
tion of fighting for its protection. He knew that his adversary liad 
been reinforced, whilst his own reinforcements, which had Lee 
despatched from Richmond, were still on their way. His olivious 
policy was to fail back beyond Strasburg, where the reinforcements 
could join him by way of Chester Gap and Front Royal. 

' Torbcrl’s and Wilson’s divisions had been sent from the Army of 
the Potomac, b^rfhe latter did not arrive until August 17th. Averell 
was still i^ West\''irginin. 
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Accordingly on the nth he continued his retreat through 
Winchester, and on the evening of the 12th took up a very strong 
position at Fisher’s Hill, two miles south of Strasburg, with his 
right flank resting on the North Fork of the Shenandoah and his 
left stretching towards Little North Mountain. 

Sheridan on the same night halted on the left bank of Cedar 
Creek just north of Strasburg. Conflicting reports; were at this 
time reaching him as to the strength of his opponent. On the one 
hand, Grant from before Petersburg was assuring him that no 
troops at all had been detached from Lee's army to the Valley : 
on the other hand, he was informed on good authority that a 
strong force was on its way from Richmond. 

The uncertainty ended on the r4th, when a staff offleer arrived 
in hot haste, bearing a despatch from Washington, in which it was 
stated, on Grant’s authority, that two infantry divisions, some 
cavalry, and twenty guns had been sent to join Early. As a 
matter of fact the reinforcements consisted of one infantry division, 
Kershaw's of the 1st Corps, one cavalry division under Fitshugh 
Lee, and Cutshaw's battalion of artillery. This force was com- 
manded by R. H. Anderson, tlie commander of the ist Corps, 
and his presence with it caused its strength to be exaggerated, a 
fact on which Lee had probably counted.^ 

It was now Sheridan’s turn to retreat. It was now his rein- 
forcements which were on their way, whereas those of his adversary 
were close at hand. Accordingly he determined to fall back 
to the Clifton-Berryville line, where he would cover Snicker’s 
Gap, through which his reinforcements were expected. He gained 
this position on the night of the 17th, but the activity of the 
enemy in assaulting his rearguard in Winchester caused him to 
fall back to a more compact line of defence at Charlestown. 

In his retreat down the Valley Sheridan had laid waste the 
country between Strasburg and Winchester. North of Win- 
chester, however, the country had not been devastated, and 
Early’s great object was to hold a position where he could supply 
himself with food and forage, and also prevent any repairs being 
made on the Baltimore and Ohio railway. He moved his own 
troops to Bunker tiill, whilst Anderson with his forces guarded 
Winchester. An attempt to make a combined movement on the 
zist against the Federal position, though it failed from want of 
concerted action, decided Sheridan to fall still farther back, and he 
retired to Halltown, where with his flanks guarded by the Potomac 
and Shenandoah, and within range of the guns of Harper’s Ferry, 
he held a position practically impregnable. » 

^ Anderson’s column was at or near Front Royal on thea6th. 
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On the 35tli Farfy, finding that Sheridan’s position was too 
strong to attack, left Andersmi with Kershaw's division, Ctiishaw’s 
artilleiy battalion and a cavalry force to watch the Federal lines 
at Halltown, and himself moved with his four divisions towards 
Shcphcrdstown, whilst Fitshugk Lee, with the bulk of his cavalry, 
started to cross the Potomac at Williamsport. The object of this 
movement was to keep before the eyes of the Washington Govern- 
ment the possibility of another invasion of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. 

Sheridan despatched Wilson’s cavalry division across the Poto- 
mac to hold the South Mountain Gaps ; and Fitxhugh Lee, on 
finding that the fords in the neiglibourhood of Williamsport w'ere 
held by Averell’s cavalry, drew off towards Shepirerdstown. 
Early, recognising that it was impossible to attack Sheridan in 
his present position with any hope of success, and that it wa.s 
too dangerous a step to invade the North, when there were 
three cavalry divisions ready to operate against his trains, deter- 
mined to withdraw to his old position at Bunker Plill, west of the 
Opequon. 

As soon as Early fell back, Sheridan in his turn moved forward 
to reoccupy his old position on the Clifton-Berryville line, where 
he was able to menace Early’s line of retreat through Winchester. 

On September 3rd he was in position, and on that day Anderson's 
command, which was returning to Richmond, blundered in upon 
the Federal left. A short encounter, terminated by the speedy 
approach of night, ensued between the Confederates and the 
8th Corps. Anderson was obliged to return to Richmond by 
a different route, crossing the Blue Ridge higher up at Chester 
Gap. 

As Grant had foreseen, the steady pressure which the Arnucs 
of the Potomac and James were keeping up against Lee in Rich- 
mond was bound sooner or later to necessitate the recall of some 
portion of the troops in the Valley. During August the Federals 
had both gained ground on the north bank of the James and 
established themselves on the Weldon railroad. Lee judged it 
necessary to recall Anderson, before Grant should stretch his lines 
farther west and menace the Southside railway. Anderson look 
back with him Kershaw’s infantry and Cidshaw's artillery, leaving 
Fitzhugh Lee's cavalry with Early. '** 

Anderson’s departure, which took place finally on September 
14th, left Sheridan once more gre,atly superior in numbers. As 
soon as he found that Lee was reinforcing Early in_^Ai!gu.st, he had 
resolved to stand ^ictiy on the defensive until Grant’s pressure 
upon RichmoAlfif* should compel the recall of the Confederate 
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reinforcements. Therefore he had fallen back from Cedar Cieek 
to Berryville, to Charlestown, and finally to Halltown. He had 
refused to be drawn from his strong position by Early’s threat of 
crossing the Potomac. 

Grant was in general agreement with his lieutenant’s policy.^ 
Halleck was not, however, so well satisfied. Early, at Bunker Hill, 
effectually closed the railway and the Ohio and Chesapeake Canal. 
For as often as the Federal cavalry approached the railway at 
Martinsburg Early marched out with a powerful infantry force 
and drove them off. Upon the canal both Washington and Balti- 
more largely depended for their coal supply. The gas companies 
and the railway company were demanding of Plalleck that Early 
should be driven south. ^ So strong had become the feeling in the 
Capital that Grant left City Point and hurried to Sheridan to see 
what could be doire to satisfy public opinion. He arrived just 
after Anderson's departure, and found Sheridan preparing to strike. 
He had brought with him a plan of campaign, but was so satisfied 
with Sheridan’s that he did not even mention his own to him. 
As a result of the conference he gave his instructions in two words, 

‘ Go in.’ 

Sheridan ‘ went in ’ with the rapidity and vigour which are the 
characteristics of a plan thoroughly digested and complete in every 
detail. Early's mistaken policy made his task comparatively easy. 
Instead of retiring south of Strasburg to the strong defensive 
position of Fisher’s Hill, a movement which prudence imperatively 
demanded as the corollary of Anderson's departure from the 
Valley, the Confederate general remained with the rest of his 
forces at Stephenson’s Depot, about six miles north of Winchester. 

Sheridan’s original plan was to move south of Winchester to 
Newtown and force his adversary to battle by striking at his line 
of retreat. But on the 17th Early moved out from his camp w'ith 

^ Grant had certainly expected that Sheridan would carry out what 
Hunter and Wright had failed to do, viz. diive Early up the Valley and 
possibly reach the Virginia Central railway. But on learning that Lee had 
sent reinforcements to the Valley, he issued instructions that Sheridan must 
be cautious and act on the defensive, until the situation on the James 
should compel their recall. When, however, he found that he had 
over-estimated the size of the reinforcing force he became urgent that 
no faviSlirable opportunity should be missed of striking a sudden and 
heavy blow, though still warning Shetidan against attacking enemy 
entrenchments. That he was, however, generally satisfied with his 
lieutenant’s policy may be inferred from his telegram of September 9th ; 

‘ I would not have you make an attack with the advantage against you, 
but would prefer just the course you seem to bo mirsuing.’ 

“ Pond, 150, note. ' “"’V 
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two infantry divisions and advanced towards Martinsburg to diive 
off Averell’s cavalry, who had again appeared on the railway. ^ He 
was so impressed with the importance of preventing the railroad 
being put into working order that he lost sight of all other con- 
siderations, and deliberately divided his forces, when a hostile 
army considerably stronger than his own was close at liand. He 
under-estimated his younger opponent, and misconstrued his 
retreat down the Valley and subsequent inactivity as the signs of 
feeble generalship and a halting policy.® He was destined to be 
terribly undeceived. 

Sheridan, finding that his opponent was playing into his hands, 
determined to inarch straight on Winchester, in the hope of 
annihilating the two divisions under Ramseur and Bmhmridge, 
which were posted near the town and at Stejphenson’s Depot 
respectively. At 3 a.m. on the 19th the Federal army advanced. 
Wilson’s cavalry division led the way along the Berryville pike. 
His orders were to cross the Opequon, which was about six miles 
distant, and make a dash to secure the defile, through which the 
turnpike runs for two miles after crossing the Creek, so as to clear 
the way for the 6th and 19th Corps, which were to follow. The 
8th Corps was to remain at the crossing of the river in reseive. 
Torbert, with Merritt’s cavalry division, was to cross the Opequon 
by a ford further down and push forward so as to connect with 
Averell's division, which was expected to move down the 
Martinsburg pike.® 

Wilson carried out his task admirably, dashing through the 
defile and capturing a breastwork at the southern end of it about 
5 a.m. The two infantry Corps were, however, greatly delayed in 
getting through the defile,'* and it W'as almost noon before Wright 
got them deployed in line of battle, the 6th Corps on either side 
of the Berryville pike, the 19th Corps to the right, and Wilson’s 
cavaliy on the left. 

^ Early marched on the 17th, with Rodes's and Gordon's divisions, 
to Bunker Hill, and on the i8th continued on to Martinsburg with 
Gordon’s division. Having driven off Averell, he returned the same night 
to Bunker Hill, where he left Gordon, with orders to march to Stephen- 
son’s Dep6t next morning. Rodes started to return on the night of the 
18th. . , 

“ ‘ The events of the last month had satisfied me that the comtnander 
opposed to me was without enterprise and possessed an excessive caution 
which amounted to timidity ’ (4 B. & L., 522). 

® The Martinsburg pike was simply the Valley turnpike north or 
Winchester. The main battle was fought on the east side of Winchester 
and the infantry fight began about two miles out from the town. 

* The 19th CoTOSrfWW delayed by the guns and trains of the 6th Corps, 
which were^recemng it (4 B. & L., 507)- 
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This unavoidable delay frustrated Sheridan’s plan of crushing 
his opponent in detail ; for before the Federal line of battle was 
formed, Rocles’s and Gordon's divisions, which Early had taken 
with him on the 17th, reached the field. Consequently Sheridan 
found himself called upon to fight the whole of Early’s army, but 
he was fully equal to the task. When Wright attacked shortly 
before noon, the three Confederate divisions,^ though making an 
obstinate resistance, were forced back. The Berryville pike, along 
which the 6th Corps were advancing, bears somewliat to the left, 
and as the Federals pressed forward, the gap between the right of 
the 6th and the left of the 19th Corps widened. Into this gap one 
of Rodes’s brigades, which had just reached the field, was thrown, 
and being" supported by Rodes on the right with the rest of his 
division and by Qordon on the left, threw the 19th Corps® and 
Ricketts’s division of the 6th into considerable confusion, and 
compelled the whole Federal line to fall back towards the 
line on which they had deployed before attacking. For a 
moment the issue of the battle hung in the balance. But 
Russell’s division of the 6th Corps, which had been hitherto 
held in reserve, was put in, and the lost ground recovered, 
the Confederates being forced back to the woods from which they 
had charged. In this encounter both Rodes and Russell were 
killed. 

A brief lull now followed on this part of the field. But else- 
where the Federal cavalry and Crook’s Corps were operating with 
deadly effect. Sheridan had at first intended to move Crook to 
the left, so as to cut off' the Confederate retreat south of Win- 
chester, but he now ordered him to the right to support Emory. 
Torberl, after crossing the Opequon, found himself confronted 
by Wharton's division, which, under the personal direction of 
Breckinridge, had advanced from Stephenson’s Depot to meet him. 
Averell in the meanwhile had moved along the Mardnsburg pike, 
driving before him two brigades of Lomax’s cavalry all the way 
from Darksville, whither they had fallen back the previous day 
from Martinsburg. Against the combined cavalry attack Breckin- 
ridge was forced to fall back, and with difficulty extricated his 
division, which he succeeded in bringing into Winchester about 
2 p.m.® 

^ From left to right, Gordon’s, Rode's and Ramseur's. 

Only one division — Grover’s — of the 19th Corps was thrown into 
confusion, the other — Dwight’s — ^being in reserve (a Sheridan, 33). 

® Averell’s cavalry, moving down the Martinsburg road, came into 
the rear of the infantry who were facing TorW'^iiaaiid forced them to 
abandon their position. ^ 
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Early's position had now become one of great peril ; in front a 
superior infantry force was steadily pushing his troojis back, whilst 
on both flanks the Federal cavalry were advancing. In order to 
prevent Wilson from gaining possession of the \''alley turnpike, 
and so cutting his line of retreat, Early was forced to detach from 
the cavalty on his left, which were already overmatched hy 
Torbert’s two divisions. The Confederates made their final stand 
about 5 p.m. behind a line of breastworks close to the town. 
At the same moment that Wright’s and Crook’s infantry advanced 
to the charge, Torbert’s two divisions with drawn sabres bore 
down upon the left flank of Early’s doomed army. The Con- 
federates broke and fled, were ‘ sent whirling ’ through Winchester, 
leaving live guns on the battlefield. * 

The Federal infantry, who had been marcking and fighting 
since the early hours of the morning, were too e.vhausted to press 
the pursuit, but Wikson’s cavalry followed tlie flying foe along the 
pike to Kernstowm. Ramseur's division had, however, pre.served 
its organisation and effectually covered the retreat, and at 10 p.m. 
the pursuit was abandoned.^ The Federal loss amounted to about 
5,000, and Early's losses nearly readied 4,000. The Confederate 
loss was considerably the greater in proportion to the actual 
strength of the two armies. For Sheridan put into the field about 
40,000 men to Early's 17,000.^ Though the number of troop.s 
engaged was not large, yet the victory was a decisive one. The 
lower Valley was definitely secured to the Federals, All danger 
of another invasion of the North vanished. Early's army had 
been badly beaten, and was thoroughly demoralised, as was shown 
at Fisher’s Flill three days later. In recognition of his victory 
Sheridan was promoted to the rank of Brigadier-General in the 
regular army, and assigned to the permanent command of the 
Middle Division. 

On the following day Early withdrew to Fisher’s Hill, two 
miles south of Strasburg. The position which he took up was as 
sti'ong as any that could be found in the Valley. The sudden 
uprising of the Massanutton chain there narrows the Valley to a 
width of four miles. The right flank of the Confederates rested on 

‘ Early brought off all his trains and artillery less the five guns captured 
on the battlefield. • 

= These are approximately the figures given by Pond from the official 
returns. Keifer estimates Sheridan’s force on the battlefield at 25,000, 
deducting nearly half his men as being employed ‘ guarding railroads 
and various positions,’ and puts Early's strength as approximately the 
same, but in this estimate he includes Kershaw's division, which had left 
the Valley. A'ur/^ji»rWlH!‘ated his own force at 11,500. Sheridan must 
have outnumbered Early by over two to one (Fuller). 
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the North Fork of the Shenandoah, which washes the western face 
of the Massanuttons. Along the front of Early’s line ran Tumb- 
ling Run, a tributary of the North Fork, whilst the left was 
extended across the Valley to the foot of Little North Mountain, 
Fisher’s Hill itself was a precipitous bluff overhanging Tumbling 
Run, and, strengthened by artificial works, was impregnable to 
a frontal attack.^ Earthworks had been thrown up across the 
Valley westwards, and artillery placed in position behind them. 
The only way in which the Confederate lines could be broken was 
by a flank movement against their left. 

On the night of the 20th Sheridan’s army arrived in front of 
Strasburg, Next day the infantry was being put in position, and 
the Confederates were driven from a ridge of high ground running 
along the north twnk of Tumbling Run. Sheridan’s intention was 
to repeat the movement which had been so successful on the 19th, 
and turn the Confederate left. For this purpose the 8th Corps 
was held back out of sight, and on the 22nd marched under cover 
of the thick woods to and along the foot of Little North Mountain 
until it had reached a position from which an attack could be 
made on the Confederate left rear, and their line of earthworks 
taken in reverse. In the meanwhile the 6th Corps and Averell’s 
cavalry were demonstrating against the enemy’s front. Torbert 
had already been sent through the Luray Valley to try and cross 
the Massanuttons in Early’s rear and thus intercept his retreat. 

Early was completely deceived as to Sheridan’s plan of attack. 
He imagined that the main assault was about to be made by the 
6th Corps against his left centre, and so completely had he lost 
confidence in his troops after their severe defeat on the 19th that, 
in spite of the strength of his position he gave orders for a retreat 
to be commenced after dark.^ Suddenly, but a short time before 
sunset, Crook’s Corps rushed fiom its place of concealment against 
the left flank. The troops in that part of the Confederate line 
were dismounted cavalry. Taken in reverse, they broke and fled. 
As the Confederate infantry divisions tried to change front to the 
left to meet Crook’s advance, the other two Federal Corps rushed 
to the attack.® The Confederates fled in great confusion. In the 

* §0 secure did Early feel himself that the ammunition chests were 
taken from the caissons and placed behind the breastworks (2 Sheridan, 
34 )- 

= 4 B. & L., 524. 

” As soon as Crook broke the Confederate left the other two Corps 
made a wheel half-left. This movement was commenced by Ricketts’s 
division and taken up from right to left thrdSSl^H^ the Federal line 
(Sheridan, ii. 33-8). v, 
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flight all organisation was lost. Sixteen guns became the spoil of 
the victors, though Early managed to save his trains. 

The Federals pursued throughout the night as far as Wood- 
stock. Sheridan’s attempt to cut off Early's retreat with 'I'oi bert’s 
cavalry was frustrated by the resistance of a Confederate cavalry 
force, which held a very strong position at Milford, and caused the 
Federals to fall back towards Front Royal. ^ On the right AvereU’s 
cavalry, instead of taking part in the pursuit, went into camp 
at dark, and did not reach Woodstock till after the infantry. 
On this account, and for similar conduct on the 23rd, Sheridan 
relieved Averell and assigned Powell to the command of his 
division. Sheridan’s loss in this battle was only 528 ; Early’s 
can hardly have fallen short of 1,400, the larger part*of whom 
were prisoners.^ 

This second defeat, following so close upon the first, for the 
time being destroyed Early's army as a fighting force. The upper 
Valley lay at Sheridan’s mercy. For Early, after hurrying through 
Newmarket with Sheridan close upon his heels, left the Valley 
turnpike and turned off to the east by a cross-road leading to 
Port Republic. He thus left the road open to Harrisonburg and 
Staunton. But he hoped by taking this route to form a junction 
with Kershaw's division, which Lee had ordered to return to the 
Valley on hearing of Early's defeat at Winchester. 

On the 25th Early passed through Port Republic and took up 
a position covering Brown’s Gap, where he was joined by 
Wickham's two cavalry brigades, which had fallen back from the 
Luray Valley after the defeat at Fisher’s Hill, and by Lomax's 
cavalry, which had been driven along the Valley turnpike to 
Harrisonburg. On the 26th he was joined by Kershaw’s infantry 
division. 

On the 25th Sheridan pushed the 6th and 19th Corps on to 
Harrisonburg, whilst the 8th remained in reserve at the junction 
of the Valley turnpike and the Port Republic road. Merritt was 
sent to Port Republic to keep an eye on Early, and draw attention 
away from Torbert, who with a larger force was directed against 
Staunton and Waynesboro to destroy the Virginia Central railway 
bridge over the South river at the latter place. 

When news reached Early of Torbert’s movement, he left Port 
Republic, whitlier he had advanced on the 27th after reeSving 
Kershaw's reinforcement, on the 28th, and hurried his army 

^ This Confederate force consisted of two brigades under the com- 
mand of Wickham, who had succeeded Fitshugh Lee in the command 
of his division aft^^Wfeter had been wounded in the battle of the 19th. 

® Pond, i;,8o. 
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towards Rockfish Gap to prevent Torbert destroying the railway 
tunnel through the Blue Ridge. Torbert was engaged in destroying 
the railway bridge at Waynesboro, when Early's whole army moved, 
against him. He withdrew his forces and returned on the aplh to 
Bridgewater on the North river. 

Sheridan’s plan of campaign had been brilliantly successful. 
He had administered to his opponent two crushing defeats, and 
driven him almost entirely out of the Valley. But his remarkable 
success did not blind him to the limitations of his plan. His swift 
advance up the Valley was after all only a raid. His idea now was 
to devastate the upper Valley so thoroughly that no Confederate 
army could henceforth draw any supplies from it, and, after 
leaving a'sufficient force in the Valley to hold in check guerrilla 
leaders of the type of Mosby, to detach the bulk of his army to 
assist in Grant’s operations against Petersburg. He had sent his 
cavalry to destroy all crops, forage, and supplies of all sorts 
between Harrisonburg on the north, and Staunton and Piedmont 
on the south and east. 

Grant, however, was still anxious that an advance should be 
made against the Virginia Central railway between Charlottesville 
and Gordonsville. He considered that such a movement against 
the railroad and the James Canal would be a fitting termination 
to the Valley campaign. Orders were sent to Plalleck that a 
railway should be repaired to serve as a line of supplies to 
Sheridan in the contemplated movement, and it was left to 
Sheridan to decide whether he would rather have the Manassas 
Gap or the Alexandria and Orange railroad repaired. 

Sheridan, however, held that his campaign should end with the 
devastation of the Valley. He declared that it would be im- 
possible, either to move through the Blue Ridge against Gordons- 
ville and Charlottesville, or to advance still further up the Valley 
against Lynchburg, owing to the lack of supplies and want of 
transport for his army. He regarded the plan of repairing a rail- 
way as premature, and considered that a large force would have to 
be drawn off to protect the line under repair, which might be much 
more advantageously used elsewhere. Pie proposed to hold the 
lower Valley with Crook’s Corps and send the 6th, the 19th, and 
a cavalry division to Grant.^ The Commander-in-Chief wisely 
left fne final decision to the ‘ man on the spot,’ and on October 3rd 
wrote to Sheridan, authorising him to carry out his plan. 

On the morning of October 6th Sheridan began to withdraw his 
troops from Harrisonburg and marched back down the Valley, 

^ He wished to send these troops by and Ohio 

railway. „ 
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devastating it as he went from one mountain barrier to the otlter. 
Two thousand barns and seventy mills were destroyed, ami a great 
number of cattle and sheep driven away or killed for the use of tlic 
troops. 

On the 8th the Federal army reached Strasburg. Early had on 
October 1st marched across from Waynesboro to Moun"t Sidney 
on the Valley turnpike, and taken up a position about half-way 
betiveen Staunton and Harrisonburg. 'I'he cavalry piciuets of the 
two armies were confronting each other on opposite hanks of the 
North river. Defeat had only served to fire Early's aggressive 
temper, and, having under his command with Kcrshaio's reinforce- 
ments a stronger force than he had had since his defeat on the 
Opequon, he was determined to try conclusions once fnore with 
Sheridan. He w'as only waiting for the arrival Rosser’s cavalry 
brigade, which, as he was informed by General Lee, was on its 
way from Petersburg to join him. 

The expected reinforcement arrived on October 5 th, and Early 
was preparing to move on Harrisonburg, when he learnt that 
Sheridan was falling back down the Valley. lie immediately 
started in pursuit, and on the 7th entered Newmarket. liis 
cavalry pressed on after the retiring Federals. Rosser, who had 
relieved Wickham of the command of Fitsshugh Lee's division, 
followed in pursuit along the roads to the west of the Valley 
turnpike, whilst Lomax pushed forward on the turnpike. 

Sheridan, annoyed at the pressure of the Confederate cavalry 
and wishing to read Rosser a much-needed lesson, ordered Torbert 
to move out on the 9th and fight the pursuing force. 'Phe 
superiority of the Federal cavalry quickly made itself felt. Custer, 
who had succeeded to the command of Wilson’s division, drove 
Rosser before him, whilst IVIez'ritt chased Lomax up the Valley 
turnpike. The Federals pursued the flying foe for twenty-six 
miles, captured eleven guns and over 300 prisoners. 'Phis cavalry 
affair is known as the battle of Tom’s Brook, or the Woodstock 
Races, owing to the precipitancy of the Confederate flight.^ 

The sudden reverse put an end to Rosser’s claims to be con- 
sidered ‘ the Saviour of the Valley,’ the title which the Southern 
Press was already conferring upon him, and convinced Early of 
the worthlessness of his cavalry in comparison with the lAderal 
squadrons. Throughout the campaign the Confederate cdlValry 
had suffered a succession of reverses, commencing with the rout of 
McCausland’s command at Moorefield. I'he defeats both at 
Winchester and Fisher’s Hill had been mainly due to the weakness 
of the cavalry, who^ysre holding the left wing in either battle ; 

^ ’ 2 Sheridan, 56-9. 
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and now the new commander, from whom so much was expected, 
had proved no more successful than his predecessors. 

On the loth Sheridan withdrew across Cedar Creek, and the 6th 
Corps was sent to Front Royal en route to Washington. Halleck, 
with Grant’s approval, had ordered the Manassas Gap railroad to 
be repaired when Sheridan had made it plain that he was opposed 
to any advance through the Blue Ridge against the Charlottesville 
and Gordonsville line. It had been put into working order as far 
as Piedmont, within fifteen miles of Front Royal. Halleck wished 
the 6th Corps to march to Piedmont and entrain there for Wash- 
ington. But Sheridan decided instead to march the 6th Corps 
to Washington as a real saving of time. At the same time he 
directed General Augur, who was in charge of the troops guarding 
the railway, to fall back from that line — an order which, if carried 
out, involved the suspension of the w'ork on the railroad. 

But both Halleck and Stanton were very anxious that the rail- 
road should be repaired, because they thought that its completion 
would be a proof of the permanent occupation of the Lower Valley, 
and urged Sheridan to come to Washington to confer upon the 
points at issue. Grant was still hankering after an advance against 
the Virginia Central railway between Gordonsville and Charlottes- 
ville, and though on October 3rd he had accepted Sheridan’s 
arguments against any such movement, yet eight days later he was 
urging that Sheridan should take up as advanced a position as 
possible toward the Virginia Central railway, and hold himself in 
readiness to move against it as soon as the enemy showed any 
signs of a diminution of force in that direction. 

A complete change in the military situation was produced by 
Early, who on the 13th, hearing that Sheridan was preparing to 
detach troops to Grant’s assistance, broke up his camp at New- 
market and moved forward to Fisher’s Hill, whilst his advance 
guard pushed through Strasburg to PIupp’s Hill, where it had 
quite a sharp engagement with one of Crook’s divisions. This 
advance of Early's army took Sheridan by surprise, for till then he 
had supposed that the bulk of that army was either at Charlottes- 
ville or Waynesboro. Orders were at once sent to the 6th Corps 
to return from Front Royal ; and it reached the camp on Cedar 
Creek on the afternoon of the 14th. 

On the 15th Sheridan left his army and started with Merritt’s 
division of cavalry for Front Royal. In accordance with instruc- 
tions just received from Grant, he intended to send that division, 
reinforced by Powell’s from Luray Valley, through Chester Gap 
against the Virginia Central railw'ay, an cLJi^j in s elf to go on to 
Washington to confer with the War Secretary Bu^ no sooner 
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had he reached Front Royal than he received a startling com- 
munication from Wright, who had been left in command of the 
troops on Cedar Creek. A message had been read from the Con- 
federate signal station on Three Top Mountain to the effect that 
Longstreet was marching to Early's assistance to crush Sheridan. 
The latter at once ordered the cavalry to return to Wright, but 
suspecting, in the light of other information, that Longstreet’s 
supposed message might after all be only a ruse, and deeming his 
business at Washington of great importance, continued his journey 
to the Federal capital. 

Early, at Fisher’s HilL^ found that his supplies, which had to be 
brought by wagon from Staunton, were running short, and that 
he must ei^er forthwith advance against Sheridan or else retire up 
the Valley. He, decided to adopt the foi-mer alternative.® A 
reconnaissance to Hupp’s Hill reported that the Federal position 
was entrenched. Accordingly he determined to make an attempt 
to turn its left flank. He was guided in his selection of this 
flank by the fact that the dreaded Federal cavalry were posted on 
the right.® From the summit of Three Top Mountain a view 
of all the Federal camps could be had, and Early made his plans 
accordingly. Gordon, with his own, Ramseur’s, and Pegram's 
divisions, was to cross the Shenandoah, march under cover of the 
thick timber along the foot of Three Top Mountain, and recross 
the river just below the point where Cedar Creek falls into it. 
Kershaw was to turn off the Valley pike to the right and strike 
Cedar Creek just above its junction with the Shenandoah, whilst 
Wharton's division with all the artillery was to advance over 
Hupp’s Hill against the bridge over the Creek as soon as the 
attack on the Federal left commenced. Rosser was to demonstrate 
against Torbert’s cavalry on the extreme Federal right, whilst 
Lomax's cavalry from the Luray Valley was ordered to elude 
Powell’s force and strike into the Valley turnpike in rear of the 
Federal lines. The troops took up their allotted positions under 
cover of the darkness on the night of the i8th. 

The Federal army was quite unconscious of the blow which 
was being prepared against it. Reconnaissances on the i8th 
had shown that there were no hostile troops in their immediate 
front, and it was even reported that Early was retiring up the 
Valley.* The Federal line following the course of Cedar Creek 

' See plan of the Battle of Cedar Creek. 

“ 4 B. & L., 526 {Early’s account of the battle). 

® A further reason for not attacking the Federal right was that on that 
flank the banks of Cedar Creek were high and prasj^ous (.} B. & L., 526). 

‘ Pond, 2S0, 
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faced south. 'Fhe different Corps were posted in echelon, .so that 
the line from left to right had a trend northwards, 1 The Extreme 
left was held by the 8th Corps, the finst division on a round 
hill commanding the fords over Cedar Creek, and the second 
on another hilh- close to the pike. The 19th Coriis extended 
the line from the pike to Meadow Brook, and on its rigbl was 
formed the 6th Corps. Beyond tliat the two cavalry divisions 
of Custer and Merritt were posted, Custer on tiic extreme right 
watching the fords, where the Back and Mine Bank roads cros.s 
the Creek. On the c.Ktrcmc left was one brigade of Powell’s 
cavalry division, two miles beyond Crook’s left, watcliing Buckton’s 
Ford, where the front Royal road crosses the Shenandoah on it.s 
way to Middletowm.® 

Long before sunrise on the tpth, in a dens^ fog,* Kmium’s 
division, having forded the Creek unperccived, charged into the 
entrenchments of the ist division of the 8th Corps, which was 
completely taken by surprise, and fled, leaving behind .seven gun.s, 
which had not fired a shot. An attempt to form a line of battle 
on the position of the 2nd division was frustrated by the appear- 
ance of Gordon's column advancing against the Federal left ilaak, 
and the whole Corps was driven in full retreat down the pike.“ 
Their flight uncovered the flank of the 19th Corps, which, attacked 
in front by Wharton's division and the Confederate artilleiy, uml 
taken in reverse by Gordon's and Kershaw's troops, was forced to 
abandon its lines and follow Crook’s troops in a hurried retreat. 

By sunrise two of the three Federal Corps were streaming to 
the rear, and the victorious Confederates were pushing across the 
pike to deal with the 6th Corp.s.® The three divisions of this 
Corps had been hastily faced about and formed along Meadow 
Brook. But there was no time to form a properly connected line, 
and each division was left to light an independent buttle, having 

* This formation was owing to the bends of the Creek (Pond, 222). 

“ ‘ Or another part of this same hill ’ (Pond, 222). 

“ Only the 19th Corps and the ist division of the 8th were sheltered 
by entrenchments. 

* Kershaw was ordered forward at 4.30 a.m., and ‘ precisely at 5 a.in. 

his leading brigade swept over the enemy’s left work ’ (4 B. & L., 326). 
At 3.30 a.m. the moon was shining, but a tbick fog came up just in time 
to screen Kershaw’s movement. * 

' Early states (4 B. & L., 527) that there had been a delay of an hour 
at the river on the part of Gordon’s Corps, and that consequently it 
encountered a more obstinate resistance than it would otherwise have 
met with. 

® General Emory claims for his Corps that it repulsed the first attack, 
but fell back in gprfl^S'Ji'good order when its left was turned (4 B- & L., 
S18, note).* 
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continually to change front to repel flanking movements. This 
disjointed line faced east and extended from Cedar Creek to a 
point west of Middletown, covering the trains. From 6 a.m. till 
9 a.m. a fierce contest raged all along this front ; but in spite of 
all their efforts the Confederates could gain no ground, and the 
Federal left was gradually extending towards the turnpike so as to 
secure a line of retreat if necessary. 

About 10 a.m. when the Confederate assaults had died away, 
Getty’s division established itself with its left on the pike about 
three-quarters of a mile north of Middletown, The other two 
divisions came into line on its right. The 6th Corps, for the first 
time since the battle began, was united, and held a line fronting 
south. ’Forbert’s cavalry divisions had been brought over from 
the right to the left and were posted east of the pike, three regiments 
having been left to keep Rosser occupied. 

The tide of Confederate success was checked. They had 
captured twenty-four guns, over 1,300 prisoners,^ and driven the 
Federal army back about four miles, capturing its camps. But the 
Federals had now formed a strong line of battle with the 6th Corps 
and Torbert’s cavalry, which had not shared in the stampede of 
the other two Corps. Their line of retreat along the turnpike was 
secured, and Wright, calmly confident, was preparing himself to 
assume the offensive as soon as the ammunition boxes of his troops 
were replenished. Instructions had been given to his division 
commanders to be in readiness to attack at noon. 

The presence of the Federal cavalry on the east side of the pike 
warned Early that the turning movement against that flank must 
cease. Anxious to complete the victory, which he believed to be 
well within his grasp, he sent orders to Gordon to take his own and 
Kershaw’s divisions and turn the Federal right. But to his intense 
disappointment he learnt that so many of the soldiers had left the 
ranks to plunder the captured camps that it was impossible to get 
together enough troops for an immediate advance.® The move- 

^ But Sheridan says that on reaching the field he found the cavalry 
and Getty’s division of the 6th Corps the only troops in the presence of, 
and resisting, the enemy. ‘ They were apparently acting as a tear- 
guard ’ (Memoirs, ii, 82). 

“ Ppnd, 228. Early claims that he captured and brought off 1,500 
prisoners (4 B. & L., 529). 

“ General J. B. Gordon, in his Reminiscences, chapter xxv, denies the 
‘ bad conduct ’ on the part of the men. Fie states that Early stopped 
him from carrying out an attack on the 6th Corps, saying : ‘ No use in 
that ; they will all go directly.’ He supports his statement by extract.s 
from the diary of Captain Hotchkiss. But for KM!imihe.„6th Corps might 
have been overwhelmed like the 8th and 19th. 
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mcnt was postponed until Early leturncd from Miiklletown, 
whither he had gone to organise resistance against the Fcdcra! 
cavalry. 

In the meantime Sheridan had reached the field. He had arrived 
at Wa.shington on die morning of the 17th, anti after a consultation 
with Halleck and Stanton left tlie same alternoon anti spent the 
night at Martinsburg. On the i8lh he was at Winchester, and 
hearing reports of heavy firing in the direction of Middletown, 
started about 8.30 a.m. on the 19th to rejoin his army. As he rode 
along the turnpike he met terror-stricken fugitives with e.vaggerated 
reports t)f the disaster which had overtaken the army, and found 
the road crowded with a huge mas.s of camp follower.s and flying 
trains. He quickly rallied the fugitives, and the streatn began to 
flow back towards Middletown, whilst he himseh, with his cavalry 
escort, pressed forward at full speed. He reached the battlefield 
about 10.30 a.m., when Wright had already succeeded in forming 
a strong line of battle, and had ordered an attack to be made at 
noon. 

Sheridan on resuming the command decided to postpone the 
attack till 3 p.m., in order to give time for the hrokeri Corps to 
re-form, and sent Custer’s division back to cover the right flank.’’ 
About I p.m. Early made his defened attack against the Federal 
right. But by that time the 19th Corps had been re-formed and 
placed on the right of the 6th Corps, and a hasty breastwork 
had been thrown up. The Confederate assault was easily 
repulsed.® 

Early now saw that there was no likelihood of gaining further 
success. Both Rosser's and Lomax's cavalry had failed to come 
in on the Federal rear. But the Confederate leader resolved to 
hold his ground and keep possession of the field, which he had 
won in the morning. I’he hours which elapsed between the 
repulse of his i p.m. attack and the advance of Sheridan’s whole 
army were spent in strengthening his position, ■which was naturally 

^ Sheridan states that only one division of the 6th Corps was in line 
of battle, and that his first task was to bring up into line the odier two 
divisions of that Coips and the 19th, After the repulse of Early's attack 
on the 19th Corps, Sheridan decided to wait for the arrival of Crook’.s 
rallied troops . A further delay was caused by a false report that Lij^igstrect 
was marching on Winchester by the Front Royal road {Memoirs, ii, 

“ This attack was made by Gordon's, Kershaw's, and Ramscur's 
divisions on the 19th Corps. Eatly goes so far as to say that no attack 
wa.s made at all, but that Gordon, finding that he had before bun a line 
of battle behind bas»!*i*works, after some skirmishing, abandoned the 
idea of an ^tack*t4 B. & L., 52S). 
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a strong one on an amphitheatre of hills. Rosser’s cavahy held 
his left flank and Wharton's division was posted east of the 
turnpike to cover the right. 

It was not till 4 p.m. that Sheridan advanced to the attack. 
Early had made ample preparation to meet it, and so deadly was 
the fire of his infantry, posted chiefly behind stone walls, that it 
seemed a.s though the Federal as-sault must fail and Early would be 
left in possession of the battlefield.^ The sun was already sinking 
behind the mountains, when a small party of soldiers belonging to 
Keifer’s division of the 6th Corps^ succeeded in entering a gap in 
the Confederate lines under cover of a stone wall which ran from 
the Federal front to the Confederate position. At the same time 
the rest of the division charged. Gordon's line, in which the 
breach had beenan<ide, turned and fled.® The panic spread to 
Kershaw's and Ramsetir's divisions, and Custer’s cavalry, swooping 
down from the right upon the broken ranks, drove them in wild 
confusion across Cedar Creek. The day was won : Pegram's 
and Wharton's divisions on the Confederate right were involved 
in the general rout, and, as the sun set, the Federal infantry re- 
entered the entrenchments of the 19th Corps which had been 
lost in the morning.* 

The infantry did not pursue beyond the Creek, but the cavalry 
continued to press the %ing army. A bridge over a small brook 
between Strasburg and Fisher’s Hill broke down, the road was 
blocked, .and a great haul of spoil was made by the pursuing 
cavalry. The Federal loss was about 5,700 ; lire Confederate loss 
may have slightly exceeded 3,000.® 'I’wenty-four Federal guns 
captured in the morning were retaken, and twenty-four of Early’s 
guns also fell into the hands of the victors. 

With the exception of Thomas’s rout of Hood at Nashville on 
December i6th, no such decisive victoiy as .Sheridan’s at Cedar 
Creek was gained throughout the war. The dramatic arrival of 
Sheridan, which seemed to pluck victory out of defeat, enhanced 
the victor’s fame. On September 19th he had ‘ gone in,’ and 
within thirty days had won three great victories, the last of which 

^ ‘ I hoped that the day was finally ours ’ (4 B. & L., 538). 

“ Keifer was in temporary command of Ricketts’s division. 

“ 'Fms successful attack is attributed by Pond, 338, to a portion 
of Dwight’s division of the 19th Corps. General Wright, the Corps 
commander, in his report associates Dwight’s and Keifer’s troops in this 
attack. 

^ General Emory (4 B. & L., 519, note) says that his troops reoccupied 
their camp an hour before sunset. 

‘ Pond, 239. 
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might faiily be counted a ‘ crowning morcv.'i A few weeks later 
Sheridan was promoted to the rank of Major-General in the 
Regular Army. 

Early's army, though routeil at Cedar Creek, was not, however, 
done with.” On falling back to Newmarket he wa.s reinforced 
by a large number of conscripts and convalescents anti by Coshy's 
brigade from the Department of South-West Virginia" Gnnit 
was still pressing Sheridan to advance against ihe Virginia Central 
lailw'ay, but the latter stuck tenaciously (o his original opinion, 
that a movement against Charlottesville through the Blue Riflge 
Gaps was practically out of the question. On November pth 
the Federal army fell back to Kernstovvn in order to shorten it.s 
line of supplies. Early, apprehending that this rcfiogtadc move- 
ment was preliminary to detaching troops to Grapt’s aid, promptly 
followed in pursuit and advanced as far as Middletown. On the 
12th there w'as a sharp engagement between the cavahy of the 
two armies, in which the Confederates were worsted, and under 
cover of the night Early withdrew to Newmarket. 

Lee now ordered Kershaw's divi.sion to be returned to Richmond 
and Cosby's brigade to be sent to Breckinridge in South-West 

The account in the text of the battle of Cedar Creek i.s largely based 
upon General Keifer’s Narrative (vol. ii, cap. x). His version may be 
regarded as representing the reaction against the Sheridan legend. I’he 
founders of that legend, in order to magnify the exploits of their hero, 
belittled the good work done by Wright and the 6th Corp.s, exaggerated 
the extent of the disaster which had overtaken the Federals, and minim- 
ised the obstinacy of the resistance offered by Early to Sheridan’.s own 
attack. The fact that Sheridan was on the field for five houns before 
making an attack must not be ignoicd. Keifer’s contention is, that 
before Sheridan’s arrival Wright had definitely checked the cnerny, 
formed a fresh line of battle, and given orders for an attack, which 
Sheridan postponed for several hours, during which time Early was 
fortifying his position. It is perhaps a fair argument to say that though 
Wright ordered an advance, it was only Siieridan’s airival which gave the 
men spirit enough to go forward. But this aiguinent, though it may 
apply fairly to the 8th Corps and possibly in a slight degree to the t9th, 
cannot be extended to the 6th Corps and the cavalry. Sheridan, by 
recommending for brevet rank Getty and the cavahy generals Merritt 
and Custer, gave an undue prominence to the part played by the cavalry. 
Cedar Creek was an infantry battle and won by infantry. The cavalry 
converted the Confederate retreat into a rout. Early’s against 

his own men of stopping to plunder the captured camps WMlUxtounded. 
He must be held responsible for the long delay after the initial success. 
On the other hand Gordon exaggerated the extent of that success and did 
less than justice to the stout resistance of the 6th Corps. It may be 
suggested that Early’s fighting spirit was somewhat quenched by the 
appearance of the the Federal cavaliry on his right flank. 

“ See R^ap V? 
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Virginia. In Decenaber stiil further reductions of Early's army 
were made. The whole of the 2nd Corps was recalled to Rich- 
mond, and Fitzhugh Lee's cavalry division followed in January. 
Infantry operations were in fact terminated by the approach of 
winter in the Valley, and the 6th Corps left Sheridan’s army for 
City Point. Shortly after Crook’s Corps was also detached, one 
division to Grant, and one to West Virginia ; and early in January 
one division of the 19th Corps was sent to join the Army of the 
Potomac. 

Cavalry operations, however, were continued for some little time 
longer in the Valley. Towards the end of November Sheridan 
sent Merritt’s division across the Blue Ridge into Loudoun County 
to devastate it, and by so doing to prevent it any longer affording 
shelter to the guefrilla leader At the same time Early sent 

Rosser with two brigades to attack once more the Baltimore and 
Ohio railway, and a garrisoned post at New Creek, south-west of 
Cumberland, was captured by the Confederates. 

On December 19th Sheridan, at Grant’s urgent request, sent 
Torbert with 8,000 cavalry to strike the Virginia Central railway. 
With two divisions Torbert passed through Chester Gap on his 
way to Gordonsville, whilst Custer’s division advanced up the 
Valley against Staunton. Early, after the 2nd Corps was sum- 
moned away, had fallen back to Staunton with Wharton's division. 
He now despatched Wharton with his infantry and Rosser's 
cavalry towards Harrisonburg, which was threatened by Custer’s 
advance. On the night of the 20tb Rosser dashed into the Federal 
camp, taking it by surprise, and Custer withdrew down the Valley. 
Torbert arrived before Gordonsville, but, finding that place held 
by infantry sent from Richmond, also retired. The cavalry suffered 
greatly during this expedition from the cold, and it was plain that 
operations in the Valley were over for the winter. 

As soon as a resumption of hostilities was possible, Sheridan 
on February 27th started up the Valley with 10,000 cavalry. By 
this time Early had only two infantry brigades under his command 
and six guns, whilst Rosser’s brigade, which constituted his sole 
cavalry force, had been temporarily disbanded, most of the men 
having returned to their homes owing to the difficulty of getting 
forage for their horses.^ Rosser hastily collected a handful of his 
troopeV^’and attempted to check Sheridan’s advance at Mount 
Crawford, but w^as swept out of the path. The next day Sheridan 
occupied Staunton and found that Early had retired to Wayncs- 

^ Lomax's cavalry had been sent to We.st Virginia. Rosser’s brigade 
had been very hard worked, as it had crossed tWnacuntains in the snow 
and surprised Beverley on January nth. 
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boro. On March 3 iid Custer’s division attacked luulv's ptrsitiou. 
I’here was little or no fighting, and the greater jiart of Emiy's 
command with the artillery was captured. 'rh<'rc was no longer 
any force in the Valley to dispute Shcridan’.s advance. lie occupied 
Charlottesville and thoroughly broke up tlu; railway both towards 
Gordonsvillc and Lynchburg. His instructions had directed him 
to capture Lynchburg if possible. But delay iii bringing up the 
trains of supplies, due to the incessant rains, caused him to abandon 
that part of his programme, as there had been time for reinforce- 
ments to reach Lynchburg. For a similar reason he tlid not 
attempt, as Grant had originally suggested, to form a junction 
with Sherman in the Carolinas, but determined to marcli diiect to 
Grant, destroying the James Canal as he advanccil.^ =Hc reached 
White House on March igth in time to take a decisive part in the. 
final operations round Richmond. 

Sheridan’s Shenandoah campaign was as brilliant as any con- 
ducted during the war. Though the forces engaged were, not 
large, yet the results were decisive. I'he Confederates were 
completely driven out of the Valley, which, till Sheritlan took 
command, had nearly always been associated ■with disaster to the 
Federal arms. The desolation of the Valley, though a harsh 
measure, was justified on grounds of military expediency. Hot 
only did the Valley cease to be a source of supplies to Richmond, 
it was no longer even capable of maintaining an army within its 
own confines ; and its devastation produced a further very impor- 
tant result by causing widespread desertion in Lec’s ranks, wliich 
M'crc largely recruited from the Valley. The duty which a man 
owed to his starving family proved in many cases stronger even 
than his patriotism.''^ 


' A further reason which prevented Sheridan fiom marchinf; to join 
Sherman was the fact tliat the James was in flood and he would have 
been obliged to wait for its waters to sink. Grant’.s orders were to destroy 
the Virginia Central railway and the Janies Rivci canal, captuie Lynch- 
burg if practicable, and then join Sherman in North Carolina or return 
to Winchester. Finding it impracticable to teach Sherman, and knowing 
that his presence at Winchester wa.s no longer required, Sheridan assumed 
the responsibility of going direct to Grant {Memoirs, ii, 112, ii 3 > ufl)' 
Though Sheridan in this campaign bote off the tuple ciown of 
victory, yet his conduct of the campaign as a whole is 
If the campaign could be regarded simply as a duel between onendan 
and Early for the possession of the Valley, then there could be no 
question of Sheridan’s complete success. But the operations in the 
Shenandoah Valley did not constitute an independent carnpaign^ but 
formed an essential part of Grant’s strategical pi, an for the discomhtuie 
of Lee. The task ^ successive commanders of the Department ot 
West Virj^nia, iBigel and Hunter, was the destruction of Lee's railway 
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NOTE 

ON CiDAR Cheek 

Ah entry in Captain Ho/chkis.i’s jamna.] throws a ray of lit;ht upon 
the obscurity enveloping the Battle of Cedar Creek. On October 23rd 
he was in Richmond with despatches from Early to Lrr and had a long 
interview that night with J.ec. The entry for that d.iy doses thus : 
‘ General Early told me not to lell General Lee that we ought to have 
advanced in the morning at Middletown, for, said he, we ought to 
have done so ’ {Official Records, V^ol. 90, p. 582). This admission 
discredits Jkuly's official report. Nor can any credence be given to 
his charge against his own soldiers of plundering the Federal camps. 
There was plundering, but it was not done by the men under arms, 
‘ they were soldiets more or less disabled and not on duty,’ w’ho poured 
from their camps down the pike behind Wharton's division after the 
initial rout of the Federal 8th Corps. Early, then, must be held 
responsible for the long delay on the morning of the battle. The thick 
fog intensified the effects of the Confederate surprise and left the 
Federals more or less helpless. On the other hand, whilst the Con- 
federates were following on the predetermined lines of attack west- 
wards, they swept away under cover of the fog all opposition, but when 
the fog rose, they were themselves surprised to find a line of battle 
formed across the pike at Middletown with the dreaded Federal 
cavalry threatening their right flank. Sheridan reported that the only 
infantry on this line was Getty’s division of the 6th Corps, but the 
evidence seems decidedly in favour of the view’ that the rest of the 
Corps was on Getty’s right. Nevertheless the chief honours of 
the day rest with that division. 


communications, the Virginia Central between Charlottesville and 
Lynchburg, and the Virginia and East Tennessee on the other aide of 
Lynchburg. When Sheridan was appointed to the command of the 
hliddle Military Division, his objective still remained the same. He 
would have first to dispose of Early, but the force under his command 
w'as ample for that purpose. Throughout the campaign his strength 
was double that of Early. After his victory at Fisher’s Hill, he could 
have pushfijlLhis troops thiough the Blue Ridge gaps and captured 
GordorSviUe and Charlottesville. But he preferied to regard the 
campaign as having come to an end at Harrisonburg with the desolation 
of the Valley, as he retraced his steps northwards, his sole remaining 
duty. His decision probably piolonged the war by sei’cral months. 



CHAPTER VII 


HOOD’S INVASION OF TENNFSSEE-SIIHRMAN'S 
CAMPAIGN IN THE CAROLINASi 

Hood advances into Tennessee — Thomas decides to eoiuentnile at 
Nashville — Scholield makes a stand at Columbia-- Ilood eioiea's 
Duck River— -Hood misses his t>pportiinuy at Kprinw lliy —Scholield 
retreats to Franklin — Battle of Franklin— Scholield lulls hack to 
Nashville — Hood follows in puisuit — Excitemerit at Washint'ton- • 
Impatience of the Federal Government with 'J’homas- -Battle of 
Nashville — Thomas’s plan of battle — The fust day's fitthun!;— 
Thomas ‘ puts in ’ his reserve Corps — IIocul’s fresh positiiui — 
Position of the Federal army — Thomas’s plan of battle— 'Flie 
battle of the second day — Tlie Confederute Iclt broken— Rout of 
Flood’s army — Results of the battle — Pursuit of the llyuif' atmy— 
Grant’s plan of campaign — Unsuccessful attempt on Fort Fisher — 
Second and successful attempt on Foit Fisher— F’ederal movements 
against Wilmington — Fall of Wilmington — Importance ot Ni'whciiKi 
as a Federal base — Bragg’s unsuccessful attack on Cox— Slieriaan’s 
advance thiough the Caiolinas — Destruction of Columbia—Fall of 
Charleston — Sherman occupies Cheraw — And Fayetteville-- En- 
gagement at Avei7sboro — Battle of Bcnionviile — Johnston retiies 
to Smithfield — Sherman occupies Goldsboro. 

O N November 15th Sherman starteJ from Atlanta on hia 
march to the sea. By tliat date Forrest had joined Hood 
with his cavalry at Florence on the north bank of the 'J’ennessee. 
At Pulaski, eighty miles from Nashville and forty-four from the 
Tennessee at Decatur, Schofield was stationed with the .fth Corps 
and one division of the 23rd Corps with the cavalry covering the 
front and right towards Florence and Waynesboro.- Hood had 
been detained for some time by the necessity of accnmnlating 
supplies, but Sherman’s advance from Atlanta necessitated a 

‘ See Map II. Both these campaigns are covered by Cox's March 
to the Sea — Franklin and Nashville. General Cox won great distinction 
in the Battle of Franklin, where he commanded the Fed??«>^a»t»«ct*s on 
the south side of the Harpeth. Volume IV of Battles and Leaders contains 
Hood’s account of his campaign and Cheatham’s rejoinder ; also Wilson’s 
account of the operations of the Federal cavalry under his command. 
For Sherman’s campaign in the Carolinas frequent references arc made 
in the footnotes to Liddell Hart’s Sherman. 

“ ’I’he strength ScJtpfield’s force at Pulaski did not ex'ceed aj.ooo 

(4 B. & L.,*44i)f 
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prompt movement of the Confederate army, if the Federa! 
invasion of Georgia was to be stopped by a counter-invasion of 
Tennessee ; and on the 30 th Beauregard telegraphed to Hood 
to move forward immediately.’ On that day S. D. Lee's Corps 
advanced from Florence, and on the next day the whole army was 
in motion along the Lawrenceburg and parallel roads. 

It had been assumed by Sherman, and his belief was shared by 
Grant and the Washington authorities, that Thomas would at once 
concentrate all his available forces and meet Hood at some point 
south of the Duck River ; and there is no doubt that, had Thomas 
chosen to call in his outlying garrisons, he could have put into the 
field against Hood a force numerically as strong as that which 
ultimately Touted him at Nashville. Thomas, however, always 
deliberate in his movements and loath to leave anything to chance, 
decided that it was impracticable to assume the oflFensive against 
Hood's veteran army, until the arrival of Smith’s Corps from 
Missouri. That reinforcement was not expected at Nashville till 
the 25th at the earliest ; and Thomas’s orders to Schofield were to 
retreat as little and as slowly as possible, in order to secure time 
for a concentration at Nashville. These instructions placed 
Schofield in a very awkward position, and his attempt to carry out 
his orders nearly brought about the destruction of his force, and 
rendered its cxtiication from a position of the greatest peril an 
extremely difficult task. 

As soon as news aj-rived of Hood's advance, Schofield com- 
menced to withdraw. 'Fhe Federal position at Pulaski was plainly 
untenable, when Hood was turning the right flank by his advance 
on the Lawrenceburg road, and Schofield fell back slowly to 
Columbia, where he hoped to cover the railway bridge over the 
Duck River. The two armies were moving on parallel roads, and 
Schofield moderated his pace to that of his opponent, lest Hood 
should suddenly move to the right and sti'ike the railway at some 
point in his rear. But on the night of the 23rd news came that 
Forrest was pressing the Federal cavalry back into Columbia, which 
caused Schofield to quicken his march and push forward with 
all speed towards that town. Early on the 24th Cox’s division of 

’ Hood’s three weeks’ delay at Florence should have proved fatal to 
any success his invasion might have had. The capture of 

Nashville was a necessary preliminary to the invasion of Kentucky. 
His one chance was to effect this before Sherman could send reinforce- 
ments. If after reaching Florence on October 30th he could have at 
once pushed ahead with the bulk of his army, he could have swept 
Stanley out of his path, who till November 5th had only one division 
of his Corps at Pulaski, and reached Nashvilk*<Jeefore Schofield’s whole 
Corps could have been brought up from Resaca. ' 
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the 23rd Corps arrived just in time to prevent Forrnt forcing his 
way into Columbia from the west, and on the same day t!ie whole 
of Schofield’s little army took up a strong position on the south 
bank of the river, covering the railway and pontoon bridges. 

Hood was unable to get his troops to march more than about 
ton miles a day, and his array was not concentrated in Bchoiicld’s 
front till the 26th. ^ 

At Columbia some reinforcements joincil Schofield : one 
brigade of the 23rd Corps was garrisoning the town, another 
brigade of the same Coips came up from J(ilmsonville.“ During 
the march from Pulaski he had been joined by Wilson, sent by 
Sherman to be Thomas’s chief of cavalry, and reinforcements of 
that arm were being slowly sent up from Nashville. Tf 5 e wtaknc.ss 
of Schofield’s position at Columbia was that Jie had the river 
behind him. This was rendered necessary in order to safeguard 
the bridges : for on the northern bank the ground falls away, 
and would be commanded by batteries placed on the higher 
ground of the southern bank.^ The fords below the town were 
held by infantry detachments, whilst above the town Wilson’s 
cavalry piqueted the river bank. The preparations which Hood 
made for crossing above the town compelled Schofield to abandon 
the south bank, and on the night of the aytli the whole Federal 
army was brought across the river and the brklges were destroyed. 

On the 38th Forrest succeeded in passing his cavalry over the 
river above the town and drove Wilson’s cavalry, most of which 
M'as posted farther cast, along the Lewisburg turnpike'.'* Wilson 
by adopting this line of retreat left the rest of Schofield’s army in 
a very precarious position, with its left flank exposed ami its line 
of retreat along the Franklin turnpike at the mercy of the Con- 
federate cavalry. 

^ Cox, 66. Hood's march was delayed by the lain, snow, hail, Mid 
frost, which lendered the roads almost impassable. 

A third brigade had also been sent by I'honias fiom Johnsonvillc 
to cover a crossing of Duck River thitty miles west of Columbia. 

“ Thomas was anxious that the railway biidge should be preserved 
for use when he came to take the offensive. 

* Wilson’s cavalry were strung out eastwards along the line of Duck 
River as far as Shelbyville (Cox, 69). Three of his regiments were below 
Columbia. 

“ Wilson had his hands full trying to hold back Forrest’s cavalry 
ptessing forward on the Lewisburg pike towards Franklin. At i a.m. 
on the 29th he wrote a despatch to Schohcld advising him to get to 
Spring Hill with all his army by 10 a.m., othenvise he might find himself 
anticipated there by Hood's infantry. The despatch was not, hotnever, 
sent till two hours l^tertSid only reached Schofield at daylight. Stanley 
was at oncerfirde^d to march to Spring Hill, 
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prompt movement of the Confederate army, if the Federal 
invasion of Georgia was to be stopped by a counter-invasion of 
Tennessee ; and on the 20ilx Bemiregard telegraphed to Hood 
to move forward immediately^ On that day S. 1 ). Lee's Corps 
adx'anced from Florence, and on the next day the whole army was 
in motion along the Lawrenceburg and parallel roads. 

It had been assumed by Sherman, and his belief was shared by 
Grant and the Washington authorities, that Thomas would at once 
concentrate all his available forces and meet Hood at some point 
south of the Duck River ; and there is no doubt that, had Thomas 
chosen to call in his outlying garrisons, he could have put into the 
field against Hood a force numerically as strong as that which 
ultimately Touted him at Nashville. Thomas, however, always 
deliberate, in his movements and loath to leave anything to chance, 
decided that it was impracticable to assume the offensive against 
Hood's veteran army, until the arrival of Smith’s Corps from 
Missouri. That reinforcement was not expected at Nashville till 
the 2Sth at the earliest ; and Thomas’s orders to Schofield were to 
retreat as little and as slowly as possible, in order to secure time 
for a concentration at Nashville. These instructions placed 
Schofield in a very awkward position, and his attempt to carry out 
his orders nearly brought about the destruction of his force, and 
rendered its extiication from a position of the greatest peril an 
extremely difficult task. 

As soon as news arrived of Hood’s advance, Schofield com- 
menced to withdraw. The Federal position at Pulaski was plainly 
untenable, when Hood w'as turning the right flank by his advance 
on the Lawrenceburg road, and Schofield fell back slowly to 
Columbia, where he hoped to cover the railway bridge over the 
Duck River. The two armies were moving on parallel roads, and 
Schofield moderated his pace to that of his opponent, lest Hood 
should suddenly move to the right and strike the railway at some 
point in his rear. But on the night of the 23rd news came that 
Forrest was pressing the F'ederal cavalry back into Columbia, which 
caused Schofield to quicken his march and push forward with 
all speed towards that town. Early on the 24th Cox’s division of 

Hood’s three weeks’ delay at Florence should have proved fatal to 
any success his invasion might have had. The capture of 

Nashville was a necessary preliminary to the invasion of Kentucky. 
His one chance W'as to effect this before Sherman could send reinforce- 
ments. If after reaching Florence on October 30th he could have at 
once pushed ahead with the bulk of his army, lie could have swept 
Stanley out of his path, who till November sth had only one division 
of his Corps at Pulaski, and reached Nashville»*6efQ};e Schofield’s whole 
Corps could have been brought up from Resaca. *' „ 
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the 33rd Corps arrived just in time to prevent Forrest ibi-cinR his 
way into Columbia from the west, and on the same day the whole 
of Schofield’s little army took up a strong position on the south 
bank of the river, covering the railway and pontoon bridges. 

Hood was unable to get his troops to inarch more than about 
ten miles a day, and his army was not concentrated in Schofield’s 
front till the 26th. ^ 

At Columbia some reinforcements joined Schofield : one 
brigade of the 23rd Coj-ps was garrisoning the town, another 
brigade of the same Corps came up from johnsonville." During 
the march from Pulaski he had been joined by Wilson, sent by 
Sherman to be Thomas’s chief of cavalry, and reinforcements of 
that arm were being slowly sent up from Nashville. Tfte weakness 
of Schofield’s position at Columbia was that Jie had the river 
behind him. This was rendered necessary in order to safeguard 
the bridges ; for on the northern bank the ground falls away, 
and would be commanded by batteries placed on the higher 
ground of the southern bank.® The fords below tlie town were 
held by infantry detachments, whilst above the towm Wilson’s 
cavalry piqueted the river bank. The preparations which Hood 
made for crossing above the town compelled Schofield to abandon 
the south bank, and on the night of the 27th the whole b'ederal 
army was brought across the river and the bridges were destroyed. 

On the 28th Forrest succeeded in passing his cavalry over the 
river above the town and drove Wilson’s cavalry, most of which 
w'as posted farther cast, along the Lewisburg turnpike.** Wilson 
by adopting this line of retreat left the rest of Schofield’s army in 
a very precarious position, with its left Hank exposed and its line 
of retreat along the Franklin turnpike at the mercy of the Con- 
federate cavalry.® 


‘ Cox, 66. Hoad's march was delayed by the lain, snow, hail, and 
host, which rendered the roads almost impassable. 

* A third brigade had also been sent by Thomas from Johnsonville 
to cover a crossing of Duck River thirty miles west of Columbia. 

“ Thomas was anxious that the railway bridge should be piesei'ved 
for use when he came to take the offensive. 

* Wilson’s cavalry were strung out eastwards along the line of Duck 
River as far as Shelbyville (Cox, 69). Three of his regiments were below 
Columbia. 

Wilson had his hands full trying to hold back Forrest’s cavalry 
pressing forward on the Lewisburg pike towards Franklin. At i a.m, 
on the 29th he wrote a despatch to Schofield advising him to get to 
Spring Hill with all his army by lo a.m., otherwise he might find himself 
anticipated there by Hood’s infantry. The despatch was not, however, 
sent till two hours l^terlSRd only reached Schofield at daylight. Stanley 
was at once^rdefed to march to Spring Hill. 


V' 
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On the 29th Cheatham's and Stewart's Corps with one division 
of Lee’s Corps crossed the river about five miles above Columbia, 
and were directed upon Spring Hill eleven miles in rear of 
Columbia on the Franklin road. Lee’s other two divisions with 
the artillery of the whole army were retained on the south bank 
confronting Cox’s division, which, withdrawn a short distance from 
the river, held the north bank opposite Columbia. 

Owing to the absence of Wilson’s cavalry, Schofield’s informa“ 
tion as to Hood’s movements on his left was very slight, and only 
one division of the 4th Corps was sent to hold Spring Hill, whither 
the trains of the army had already been sent.^ This division just 
arrived in time to prevent the trains becoming Forrest’s prey ; but 
presently fi/and itself confronted by the whole of Cheatham’s 
Corps. ^ 

On this day Hood had an unique chance of crushing Schofield’s 
army. Only one Federal division was holding Spring Flill, a 
point absolutely vital to the safety of the army. The nearest 
reinforcement, Kimball’s division of the 4th Corps, was seven 
miles distant at Rutherford’s Creek. ^ Cox’s division was facing 
Columbia. Ruger’s division of the 23rd Corps was engaged in 
obstructing the fords below the town, whilst Wood’s division of 
the 4th Corps was posted about a mile in rear of Cox’s position. 
But a sudden fit of indecision seized Hood, and instead of at all 
costs securing Spring Hill, and thus getting possession of the 
Federal line of retreat, he at first withheld Stewart's Corps and 
Johnson's division from the attack on Spring Hill, and formed 
them in line of battle south of Rutherford’s Creek, facing west, 
under the impression that Schofield might be meditating a move- 
ment to get between his two widely separated wings.® The 
solitary division at Spring Hill made so brave a show, aided by the 
fortunate presence of six batteries, which originally retreating 
towards Franklin, were detained and put in position on the west side 
of the turnpike,^ that Hood, who was with Cheatham's Corps, 

^ Schofield first ordered two divisions of the 4th Corps to Spring 
Hill, but subsequently ordered Kimball’s division to halt at the Ruther- 
ford Creek crossing of the Franklin road. 

® 4 B. & L., 446. 

* Or he may have intended to attack the three Federal divisions, which 
were ■wrtb*'’*^ 5 S:rpporting distance of each other in extension of Cox’s left, 
but changed his mind when he found that Cheatham was encountering 
an obstinate resistance (Cox, 74). Van Horne, Thomas’s biographer, 
states that ‘ Hood had left four divisions of his infantry under Stewart, at 
the crossing of Rutherford’s Creek, on his line of march, two and a half 
miles from Spring Hill, to guard against Schofield’s escape to the defences 
of Murfreesboro.’ ^ 

‘ Cox, 75. 
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imagined that, he had a much larger force than one division to deal 
witli, and instead of pressing the attack ordered Stewait's Corps 
to reinforce Cheatham.^ But Stewart did not reach the scene of 
lighting till night had put an end to the combat. I’hus, at the 
close of the day, the Federal line of retreat still remained open, 
and during the night, as no attempt was made by the ConlVdenites 
to seize the turnpike north of Spring Hill, Schofield withdrew 
all his forces from their perilous position and marched to Franklin, 
twelve miles from Spring Hill, which was reached by tire leading 
division before daybreak. 

Franklin is a village lying on the south bank in a bend of the 
Harpeth River. It was no more than Columbia a tenable position 
against a foe greatly superior in numbers. But SchofieW’s request, 
that a pontoon bridge might be sent there, as bot)j the railway and 
wagon bridges had been damaged or partially destroyed, had 
been ignored, and he was consequently obliged to form line of 
battle and await attack, until the bridges could be repaired and 
his trains and artillery got across. By noon two bridges had been 
sufficiently repaired to permit of the passage of the trains, and a 
ford had also been made available by scarping the banks, although 
the crossing there was a bad one. On the north bank was a fort 
commanding the bridges and also the railroad cut, which runs 
close to the river.® Here several batteries of the artillery of the 
23rd Corps, which had been sent across the river first of all, were 
posted. South of the river one division of the 23rd Corps held 
the line from the Columbia pike to the railway and river on the 
left. The other division of that Corps extended the line to the 

^ The fighting on Cheatham’s part was mainly done by Clcbutne's 
division, suppoited on its right by Brown’s. The Federal force consisted 
of three brigades under Stanley, the Corps commander. 

^ It is impossible to reconcile the conflicting statements of Hood and 
Cheatham. The foianer says that he gave explicit order.s to his lieutemmt 
to secure Spring Hill, but that Cheatham failed to carry out his orders 
because he thought that the line confronting him was ‘ a little too long 
for him,’ and waited for Stezvart's Corps. He also blames Cheatham 
for not delaying the Federal retreat during the night. Cheatham says 
that Hood was with him, or near by, most of the afternoon, and that he 
was about to attack, though it was already dark, with his own and 
Stezvart’s Corps, when Hood ordered the movement to be postponed 
till the following morning. He also denies that he receiv^»«a3£»cxplic,it 
orders from Hood during the night (4 B. & L., 429-32, 438-9). Cox 
considers that Hood was seeking a scapegoat for a failure, for which ho 
was himself solely to blame. 

“ The Nashville-Decatur raihvay enters Franklin from the south, 
running 500 yards east of and parallel to the turnpike. For a thousand 
yards before crossing tli% liver it runs close to the bank, and on the 
eastern edge of tS?e ’('illage (Cox, 82). 
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right to the Carter Creek pike ; beyond that pike one division of 
the 4th Corps was placed with its right resting on the river west 
of the village. Another division of that Corps was brought across 
to the north bank, whilst two brigades of Wagner’s division/ 
which had formed the rearguard during the withdrawal from 
Spring Hill, held an advanced position across the Columbia pike 
about half a mile in front of the main line, but they had been 
ordered to fall back as soon as the enemy advanced in force, and 
joining the third brigade of that division, which had passed within 
the works, to act as a general reserve. Wilson’s cavalry were on 
the north bank to prevent any Confederate force crossing east of 
the village. The whole line was entrenched, but the Columbia 
turnpike left open to admit of the passage of the trains and 
artillery. The tsains were nearly all over by 3 p.m., and Schofield 
gave orders that the infantry should be prepared to cross at 6 p.m., 
if the enemy did not attack before sunset. But Hood had no 
intention of letting his foe escape a second time without a battle. 
For the failure of the 29th he held Cheatham responsible, and had 
bitterly reproached Cleburne, one of Cheatham’s divisional com- 
manders. Cleburne's fiery spirit was roused by the undeserved 
censure : for Hood had no one but himself to blame for not 
pressing the assault against the small Federal force on Spring Hill. 
The whole Confederate army seemed animated by a determination 
to prove to their commander that they knew how to fight to a 
finish, and were prepared to annihilate the Federal army, whatever 
the cost. The fighting on the 30th was as desperate as any in the 
war. The slaughter of the Confederates was enormous.^ 

About 4 p.m. the Confederates advanced to the attack. 
Cheatham's Corps moved along the pike with a division on either 
side of the road, and the third division in echelon on the left flank of 
the left division. Stewart’s Corps continued the line to the right, 
&nd Johnson’ s, the only one of Lee’s divisions as yet up, was held 
in reserve. The Federal position was, however, so strong, that 
probably a frontal attack would have had but little chance of 
success, and Hood, recognising the fact, might have suspended the 
attack after the first failure. But the misconduct of General 
Wagner gave Hood a better chance of carrying his enemy’s lines 
than he coul d have reasonably hoped for, and caused him to 
persevere in the endeavour long after all chance of success had 
vanished. Two of Wagner’s brigades were holding, as already 
described, a post of observation in front of the main line, and the 

Of the 4th Corps. 

“ Casement’s brigade of the 23rd Corps, aiwed with magazine breech- 
loaders, did terrific execution. 
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third brigade was within the Hues in reserve, '(’hough (le had 
been ordered to withdraw the two advanced brigades iis sumi as 
the enemy threatened to attack, yet in the monienL of exeiieineni 
he forgot the orders which he had received, and directed them to 
hold their ground. Enveloped on cither flank by the oveiwhelm- 
ing force of two divisions, ' they were driven in wild conhision 
back into their own lines. As they rushed along the turnpike and 
flung themselves over the parapets on either side of the toad, the 
troops constituting the first line of defence were thrown into .some 
confusion. On both sides of the pike a coiwidirahle In each was 
made in the Federal line, and it seemed as if the hotly pursuing 
Confederates might fight their w'ay in. The gap wa.s filled hy the 
charge of the one brigade in reserve and of the secottiT line of one 
of the brigades^ of the 23rd Corps, which occupied that part of the 
line, and after a desperate struggle the Confederates were dr iven 
out. How great the peril had been tvas shown by the fact that 
Confederate corpses were found fifty yards inside the entrench- 
ments.® Cleburne, smarting under Hood\ reproaches, was one of 
the first to fall at the ditch in front of the Federal entrenchments, 
as he led his division forward on the east of the turnpike.'* 

That day the air was still and hazy, and the smoke hung thick 
and low over the battlefield. It xvas impossible to see any distance, 
and Hood, probably believing that the .success of his first oirslaught 
had been greater than it really was, reitewed the attack again and 
again with fearful loss to his gallant troops. On the Confederate 
right Stewart's troops, though advancing w'ith the gr'eatest bravery, 
could make but little impression on the Federal line, and their 
attempt to force an entrance by the railw'ay cutting was defeated 
by the heavy fire of the artillery posted in the fort on the north 
bank of the river. On the Confederate left the attack was not 
pressed so fiercely as on other parts of the line, and was easily 
repulsed. The fiercest fighting was in the centre across the 
turnpike, where the temporaiy breach had been made. Here 
Cleburne’s and Brown’s divisions made repeated attacks. The 
larger gap was on the west side of the road, and Brown's men had 
succeeded in establishing themselves on the outer line of the 
Federal parapets, and held on to them desperately. The Federals 
extemporised a retrenchment twenty-five yards tojiuLrear, and 

* Clebmne's and Brown’s of Cheatham's Corps. 

“ Reilly’s. " Cox, 89. 

' But according to another account (4 B, & L., 439). Cleburne’.': body 
was found fifty yards from the Federal works. Cleburne, the finest 
divisional comnian<|er ir?»the Army of Tennessee, had once been a 
corporal in jhe 4‘fst Foot of the British Army. 
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across this narrow space a sanguinary conflict raged till far into 
the night. Johnson’s division, hitherto held in reserve, was put 
in at that point, when Brown’s division had been fought out, 
but they could make no headway and only swelled the slaughter. 

It was not till 9 p.m. that the Confederates were at length with- 
drawn from an attempt w'hich had long been hopeless. Their 
losses amounted to 6,300, including twelve general officers, 
whilst those of their opponents amounted to 2,326, nearly half of 
which were in the two brigades, which had so nearly been the 
cause of a great disaster.’- During the afternoon Wilson’s cavalry 
were engaged in sharp skirmishing with Forrest’s troopers, who 
vainly endeavoured to force a passage across the river to the left of 
Schofield’sIL'.es. 

At midnight the Federals were withdrawn to the north bank and 
continued their retreat, reaching Nashville, twenty miles distant, 
the following morning.® 

On the same day the last of Smith’s detachments reached Nash- 
ville, the whole Corps amounting to nearly 12,000 men. At the 
same time Steedman arrived from Chattanooga with over 5,000 
men. General Donaldson, the chief Quartermaster, had also 
organised a division of the employees out of his own and the Com- 
missariat Departments, which could be used for garrisoning the 
city, and would set free a corresponding force of regular troops for 
offensive operations. Another division was organised under 
General Cruft of convalescents and men returning from furlough, 
who belonged to Sherman’s army, and this, united with the men 
of the same description, who had accompanied Steedman from 
Chattanooga, made up a total of over 5,000 men.® At Murfrces- 
borough a force of 8,000 men under General Rousseau was 
concentrated. 

Hood, in spite of the severity of his losses at Franklin, was bent 
on tempting Providence. It is probable that the discovery that 
Sherman had not allowed himself to be called back from his march 
through Georgia, and that consequently the Confederate invasion 
of Tennessee had been a fatal mistake, had made him well-nigh 

’ Cox, 96-7. But Hood’s official report stated his loss at 4,500. 
Colonel 'T. L. Livermore estimates the Confederate force at 5,550. 

“ ready to stay on at Franklin for another day ; but 

owing to the delay in the arrival of the troops from Missouri Thomas 
required him to hold Hood for three days. Schofield pronounced this 
beyond his power : ‘ A worse position than this for an inferior force 
could hardly be found.’ On receiving Schofield’s reply Thomas directed 
him to fall back on Nashville. 

“ Cox, loi. Steedman’s command at NaSffVille consisted of Cruft’s 
provisional division and two coloured brigades. 
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desperate, and impaired his powers of cool judgment. He may 
have really believed that Schofield’s army had retreated before 
him in confusion, and that he need not any longer take serious 
account of his forces in reckoning up the odds against him. But 
if that was his belief, he was very much mistaken. Schofield’s 
army had improved in morale as the result of the battle of Fnmldin, 
and was quite prepared to hold its ground there, if reinforcements 
could have been sent tip from Nashville in time to prevent its 
flaiik.s from being turned. 

H(wd, with an army reduced to about 23,000 mcn,^ followed 
Schofield, and appeared before Nashville on December 2nd. 
Although confi'onted by a force stronger than his own, he seemed 
bent on retaining the offensive, and sent two ciw.'*y divisions 
under Forrest's command with Bate's infantry, ^division to break 
up the railway between Nashville and Murfreesboroiigh." On the 
7th Forrest, having been reinforced by two more infantry brigades, 
advanced against Murfreesboroiigh, but was driven back. After 
this Bate's division was recalled to Hood's lines before Nashville, 
but a third infantry brigade was sent to support Forrest, wiiose 
field of operations lay along the south bank of the Cumberland 
above Nashville. His third division under Chalmers was operating 
along the river below the city, and Hood even sent a cavalry detach- 
ment and one infantry brigade to hold the month of the Duck 
River, where it empties into the Tennessee, and thus ckwc the 
latter river to the Federals. The presence of Foriest's cavalry 
along the Cumberland put a stop to the usual steamlioat traffic, 
but gunboats patrolling the river both above and below Nashville 
effectually prevented the Confederates from crossing to the 
opposite bank. 

Hood's advance on Nashville caused the Washington authorities 
to demand that Thomas should forthwith give him battle. It had 
been the universal expectation that the invading army would have 
been met and crushed south of the Duck River. Already that river 
had been passed, and there seemed a po.ssibiiity that a Confederate 
army might again be seen on the banks of the Ohio. Something 
of the same apprehension, which had been e.xcited by Bragg's 
invasion of Kentucky in 1862, was now felt again, as Hood was 

* Cox estimated Hood’s army at 44,000, but Colonel ’iw-'^-Uyermoro, 
an acknowledged authority, accepts Hood's figures. To this total must, 
however, be added Forrest’s two cavalry divisions and three infaniiy 
brigades operating in the vicinity of Murfreesboro, 

^ From General Wikson's account (4 B. & L., 466) it would appear 
that these two cavalry divisions had been detached before the battle or 
Franklin, and only phalniRrs’s division took part in that battle^ Formt s 
official repev't sliSws that all three divisions were engaged at brankhn. 
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pushing northward, and Thomas appeared to be making no effort 
to check him. 

On December 2nd Grant telegraphed to Thomas, advising him 
to leave the fortifications of Nashville in charge of Donaklson’s 
division of armed employees, and with all available forces march 
out and attack Hood. Though the language of Grant’s telegram 
was so urgent as to be almost tantamount to a direct order, Thomas 
took upon himself the responsibility of waiting a few days longer 
in order to provide remounts for his cavalry. 

Then just as he was preparing to assume the offensive, on 
December 8th a storm of snow and sleet came on, which covered 
the hill slopes, over which the advance against Hood's position 
would have' ''“ be made, with sheets of slippery ice, rendering 
military opcratio.^s impracticable, until a thaw came. When this 
fact was urged as a reason for delay, Grant and the Federal Govern- 
ment regarded the plea as only a part of Thomas’s general dilatory 
policy, and peremptory orders were sent him either to attack at 
once or else turn over the command to Schofield.^ 

But neither remonstrances nor threats could hurry Thomas into 
taking a course, which, after personal observation, he had decided 
to be premature. He called his Corps commanders to a council 
of war, explained to them that he was required to fight or resign 
his command, and asked their advice. They unanimously declared 
that, until there came a change in the weather, active operations 
were impossible. Thomas replied to Halleck to this effect, ex- 
pressing at the same time his perfect readiness to be relieved of the 
command. The patience of the General-in-Chief was exhausted. 
On the 13th Logan, commander of the 15th Army Corps, who 
had been on leave of absence at Washington and was returning by 
way of City Point, was ordered to proceed to Nashville and 
relieve Thomas of the command of the Department and the Army 

'■ Cox, 105-6. The Official Records show, however, that on 
December 9th by Grant’s direction an order was issued by the Secretary 
of War relieving Thomas and appointing Schofield in his place. But 
the order had not yet left the Adjutant-General’s office when a telegram 
was received from Thomas describing the change of weather which 
rendered an offensive impossible. Halleck, who was well disposed to 
Thomas, sent on by telegraph this despatch to Grant, and enquired 
whetherjjj„Sh(^drcumstances he still wished the order relieving Thomas 
to be sent to Nashville. In reply to Halleck Grant suspended the order 
‘ until it is seen whether he will do anything.’ In a telegram of the 
previous night Halleck had told Grant that, so far as he knew, no one 
at Washington wished for Thomas’s removal. Thomas’s telegram seems 
to fix the 9th as the day on which the storm began. But Cox’s journal 
records on the 8th freezing cold and snow, sBverii^ the ground with 
ice and making movements impracticable. 
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of the Cumberland ; and Grant himself, who was daily growing 
more anxious lest Hood’s invasion should break up* liis own 
carefully matured plans for the reduction of Richmond, started 
from City Point to assume the comnianrl in ju'rson against Hood. 
But on reaching Washington he received the welcome intelligence 
that Thomas had at last moved out of his fortiiications, and (hat the 
hist day of fighting had been altogether in favour of the Fedcial 
army. Logan had only reached Louisville when he heard l he new s 
of the victory at Nashville. 

On the 14th a warm rain set in, and it was plain that (jperations 
would be possible the following day. Hood had already decided 
on the loth that it was undesirable to remain longer threatening 
Nashville, but the same change of weather, wl^'*h prevented 
Thomas from attacking, prevented the Confedeqites from retreat- 
ing. It is not easy to fathom the reasons which caiiseil Hood to 
remain so long in a position of considerable peril. He himself 
claimed that he was expecting reinforcements from Texas. ^ As 
no considerable force from Texas had succeeded in crossing the 
Mississippi since the fall of Vicksburg and Port Hudson in the 
summer of 1863, Hood’s expectation of any aid from that quarter 
was unreasonable. But it is more probable that the Hue reason 
which detained him before Thomas’s lines was the desire to raise 
recruits and gather supplies in Tennessee. 'Phat was the special 
work which Forrest with his cavalry was directed to carry out ; and 

‘ On December 2nd Beauregatd had written to Kirhy Bmith, com- 
manding the Trans-Mississippi Department, iiiging him to send two or 
more divisions to Hood’s aid, or to make a threatening movement against 
Missouri to prevent reinforcements being sent from there to I'lioinas. 
He also caused a scheme of his own devising to be fowaided for securing 
the passage of the troops by the construction of ‘ detai hed floating 
booms, armed with torpedoes,’ which should he anchored in two rows, 
100 feet apart, across the river at the point selected for the pas.sage ; by 
these booms the P'ederal gunboats, he thought, could be prevented from 
interfering with the transfer of the troops. The scheme wii.s pronoum ed 
quite impracticable at that season of the year. It was pointed out that 
during the summer when the conditions were more fa\ourahle, attenipts 
had been made under the direction of General R. H. Taylor !o effect a 
crossing, but they had been baffled by the vigilance of the kind and naval 
forces under the command of General Canby. It was the necessity of 
keeping a close watch on the Mississippi to frustrat^j,^uciy lUtempts, 
which had prevented Canby from sending a larger forte lo Mobile. 
The reference to Texas is explained by the fact that the troops, who it 
had originally been proposed to use for the purpose, came from Hn- 
gruder’s command in Texas. Any such transfer to the eastern bank of 
the river would have been intensely unpopular with the troops on the 
westeni side and woultLhave been followed by widespread desertion 
and the demoraiisiStion of any troops who might have got across. 
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Hood was accompanied by the Confederate Governor (so-called) 
of Tennessee, whose presence in the camp might have, so it was 
hoped, a stimulating effect upon the recruiting.^ 

Strategically Hood's thi'eat of investing Nashville was unsound, 
and his tactical dispositions were equally faulty. 

Some four miles south of Nashville rise the Brentwood Hills. ^ 
From these hills flow two streams. Brown’s Creek and Richland 
Creek, ■which after running parallel for some little distance turn to 
the right and left and fall into the Cumberland on either side of 
Nashville. Along a low and broken line of hills crossing the space 
between these two creeks the Confederate line was arrayed. 
Cheathmn's Corps held the right, reaching beyond Brown’s Creek 
across the I'^Nensville pike to the Chattanooga railway and beyond. 
Lee's Corps, whi(?]i had suffered the least in the battle of Franklin, 
formed the centre, stretching across the Franklin turnpike, and 
Stewart's Corps continued the line across the Granny White 
pike to the Hillsboro road. Stewart’s left wing, on reaching the 
Hillsboi'o road was sharply refused and found cover behind a 
stone wall running for a thousand yards along the roadside. To 
strengthen his position still further a strong skirmish line was 
thrown forward terminating in an entrenched position on Mont- 
gomery Hill close to the Hillsboro pike. To the south-west and 
beyond Richland Creek redoubts had been thrown up on detached 
hills, and Chalmers's cavalry division was charged with the almost 
impossible task of covering the ground between the Hillsboro 
road and the river. 

Hood’s weak point was his left flank, which was practically ‘ in 
the air,’ and Thomas determined to hurl the greater part of his 
army obliquely against it. According to his original dispositions 
the interior defences of Nashville were held by Donaldson’s ex- 
temporised division. Steedman’s division was posted on the 
extreme left between the Chattanooga railway and the Lebanon 
turnpike close to the river. In the centre the 4th Corps, com- 
manded in the absence of Stanley by Wood, reached from the 
Granny White turnpike across the Hillsboro pike to the Hardin 
pike. This line where it crossed the Hillsboro road formed a 
salient angle at Laurens Hill opposite to and within six hundred 
yards of Stewart’s advanced line on Montgomery Hill.^ 

The '¥^ 5 ei^ right was formed by the i6th Corps under A. J. 
Smith, reaching across the Charlotte pike, and between that road 

’■ Cox, loi. Hood says that he hoped if Thomas attacked him in 
his entrenched position to defeat him and ‘ enter the city on the heels 
of the enemy ’ (4 B. & L,, 436). ^ 

“ See Plan of Battle of Nashville. ^ 4 B."&rL., 457. 
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and the river the whole of Wilson’s Cavalry Corps was posted. 
The 23rd Corps was held in reserve within the interior line of 
defences, filling the gap between Steadman’s and Wood’s positions, 
and Thomas intended to make a telling use of this Corps at the 
fitting moment. The Federal leader’s plan of battle was to make 
a grand left wheel with the whole of his right wing pivoting upon 
Wood’s position on Laurens Hill, and to aim at overlapping and 
crushing the Confederate left, w'hilst Steedman by a brisk demons- 
tration was to hold Hood's right fast. Wood in the centre was to 
threaten and, if opportunity offered, attack Montgomery Hill, and 
Schofield’s Corps was held in reserve till the decisive moment. 

Early on the morning of the 15th a thick fog obscured the field 
of battle, but about 8 a.m. Steedman advancing along the Murfrees- 
borough roaa 'attacked the Confederate right. So vigorously 
was the Federal '^demonstration pushed, that Cheatham's Corps 
was for the whole of that eventful day held fast in its position 
across the Nolensvillc pike and Chattanooga railroad. Not only 
was the Confederate right neutralised for that day, but the centre, 
consisting of Lee's Corps,i was prevented from detaching any 
considerable force to the support of either flank by the fear lest the 
Federal force occupying the interior line of defences might sally 
out along the Franklin turnpike and cut the Confederate line in 
twain. 

The movement of the Federal right wing was considerably 
delayed by Smith’s infantry crossing the front of Wilson’s cavalry, 
and it was noon before that part of Thomas’s army came into close 
contact with the enemy. On the Confederate left Chalmers’s 
cavalry division, supported by a single infantry brigade, vainly 
endeavoured to hold its ground against a vastly superior force. 
Half a mile south-east of the Hardin turnpike the first of Hood’s 
detached works was stormed by a combined attack of dismounted 
cavalry and infantry.^ At this juncture the solitary infantry 
brigade was recalled to extend Stewart's line southw'ard upon 
some hilly ground covering the Granny White pike. The with- 
drawal of the infantry force left the other detached works at the 
mercy of the two Federal Corps, which, after capturing them, 
pressed on against Stewart's main line. 

In the centre about i p.m.* Post’s brigade of the 4th Corps 
gallantly capts^ed the Confederate advanced position on Mont- 
gomery Hill ; so Thomas, now satisfied that the offensive lay 

' ‘ Lee’s Corph, after sending two brigades to the assistance of Sfeivart 
on his left, was held in place by the threatening position of the garrison 
troops and did not fije a shot during the day ’ (4 & E., 457). 

■ 4 B. & L., 468. “ Cox, III. t Qjx, II3. 
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wholly with him, ordered Schofield’s Corps to move round behind 
Wood’s and Smith’s Corps and take position on the right of the 
latter. At the same time Wilson was directed to push straight up 
the valley of Richland Creek, and, if possible, plant himself across 
the Granny White turnpike. Under this combined assault 
Steivari’s line crumbled away. Smith carried the southern end of 
the stone wall. Wood, with the 4th Corps, attacked the salient 
angle in Stewart’s lines on the Hillsboro load and broke through 
at that point. 'I'he Confederate left at once outflaniced and, 
broken by a frontal attack, fell back in great confusion to the 
Granny White turnpike. 

The delay which had occurred in the earlier part of the day 
prevented the Federal right from reaping the fulLiniits of its 
victory, but when the short December day ca^ie to an end, 
sixteen guns and 1,200 prisoners had been captured and the 
Confederate left forced back two miles, and this great success, 
promising still greater results for the morrow, had been achieved 
with but slight loss.^ 

Hood had now good cause to regret that in his ill-judged desire 
to hold as much country as possible he had detached two cavalry 
divisions and three infantry brigades from his main force. He 
sent orders to Forrest to return with all speed. But as the cavalry 
commander could not rejoin until twenty-four hours at least had 
elapsed, he resolved to form a second line and hold on for another 
day. 

The line which Hood took up during the night was two miles 
south of and much more contracted than that which he had 
already tried unsuccessfully to hold. The right rested on Overton 
Hill across the Franklin pike. The line then stretched to the left 
across the Granny White turnpike to Shy’s Hill, which had been 
held with the utmost difficulty against Schofield’s advance. From 
Shy’s Hill the Confederate line turned sharply to the south and 
extended to the Brentwood Hills along a line of leaser height.^. 
Cheathani’ s Corps was brought from the right to the left, and 
Lee’s Corps now held the right of Hood’s position. 

Parallel to the Confederate line the Federal army was arrayed. 
The 4th Corps® and Steedman’s division faced Overton Hill and 
reached across the Franklin pike, till they connected with the left 

^ Cox, 1 14. The 23rd Corps advancing on Smith’s right across the 
H illsboro road ‘ carried the left of a series of hills parallel to the Granny 
W hite turnpike,’ but was unable to drive Coleman’s brigade from Shy s 

® Wood on the previous evening had been ordered to move liis Corps 

to the left andj;eanh the^ranklin pike (Cox, 114). 
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of ihe i6th Corps, whose right was in front of Shy’s Hill. Scho- 
field’s Corps occupied the line of hills which ran parallel to the 
sharply refused left flank of the Confederates, and extended across 
Richland Creek : Wilson’s cavalry %vere on the extreme right, 
threatening Hood's line of retreat by the Franklin pike.^ 

The Confederate left flank was nearly as much exposed as on 
the previous day to a turning movement by the greatly superior 
cavalry force of their opponents, and the salient angle at Shy’s 
Hill was a very weak point. The entrenchments on that hill, 
which had been thrown up during the night, were loo far back 
from the brow of the hill to command the slope, and they could be 
enfiladed and taken in reverse by the Federal artillery, and during 
the day a cggsiderable part of the parapet was destroyed by the 
fire of Schofield’.s and Smith’s artillery from the opposite ridges.^ 

Thomas’s plan of battle for the i6th aimed at pushing his 
cavalry round and beyond the Confederate left and securing 
possession of the Franklin turnpike, the sole line of retreat for the 
Confederate army. Schofield and Smith were to attack the 
Confederate left, when a favourable opportunity offered, and by 
breaking it force the whole of Hood’s army to retreat by the 
Franklin turnpike. Thomas did not direct an assault to be made at 
any particular part of the enemy’s entrenchments, but left his 
Corps commanders to use their own discretion.® 

The Federal battle opened with a heavy cannonade all along 
the line, which made itself specially felt on the Confederate left, 
where the rifled guns of the Federal artillery, firing across the 
narrow valley between the two parallel ranges of hills, quickly 
gained the mastery over the smooth-bore weapons of their 
opponents. At 3 p.m. (the earlier part of the day having been 
spent in marching the troops to their respective positions over the 
muddy and broken ground), an attempt was made by Wood, 
commanding the 4th Corps and Sleedman’s division, to storm 
Overton Hill. But the position proved too strong to be taken by a 
frontal attack, and the attempt was repulsed with considerable 
loss to the attacking force. 

In the meanwhile Wilson’s cavalry had been steadily gaining 
ground on the right, occupying hill after hill, and Hood became 
seriously alarmed for his line of retreat. In his endeavour to 
extend his liitc’’ further south to hold Wilson in check, Hood was 
obliged to still further weaken his left wing. One division had 

^ On the morning of the i6th Wilson made a wide detour beyond the 
Confederate left and secured a footing on the Granny White pike 
(4 B, & L., 462). 

= Cox, 120. 2 CSJ, Il 8 .r „ 
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been already sent to the right to reinforce Lee on Overton Hill, 
and one brigade was detached to the left to support Chalmers's 
cavalry against Wilson's advance. The Federal commanders on 
the right saw that their opportunity had come. The Confederate 
line had been stretched too far to offer any effective resistance. 
About 4 p.m. Smith assaulted and captured Shy’s Hill. At the 
same time Schofield attacked and carried an embrasured work on 
the e.v;trcme left of the hostile line, and the whole Confederate 
army, seeing its left broken, took to flight. Wilson was already 
across the Granny White turnpike, but the fugitives streamed east- 
wards to the Franklin pike, by which they made their escape. The 
obstinate resistance of two brigades, which still retained their 
organisation, secured the passes through the I^Tiwood Hills 
long enough to save the larger part of HsM’s army from 
capture.^ 

In the two days’ fighting on December 15th and i6th the 
Federals captured fifty-three guns and about 4,500 prisoners.* It 
is difficult to determine what HooeCs losses in killed and wounded 
were. The Federal loss just exceeded 3,000, and as the Con- 
federates were throughout acting on the defensive, it is probable 
that their losses in killed and wounded were less than those of 
their opponents. 

The victory of Nashville was the most decisive gained by either 
side during the war. In the North an intense sense of relief was 
felt ; and in the reaction which followed the previous irritation 
against Thomas, the idea arose that the victory was won in con- 
sequence rather than in spite of the dilatory measures which had 
characterised the earlier stages of the campaign. That Thomas 
was to blame for allowing the invading army to advance so far 
north seems probable. It is true that by letting Hood hurl his 
army in repeated and futile assaults against Schofield’s lines at 
Franklin the efficiency of that army as a fighting force was greatly 
impaired. But that advantage cannot be regarded as adequately 
counterbalancing the serious derangement which was threatened 
by this delay to Grant’s plans ; and it is a fair supposition that, had 
Hood been fought and defeated in November, a mote effective 
pursuit could have been made than was possible in December 
after the change of we.ather had broken up the roa4s.® 

No attempt at organised resistance was made by the flying 

^ These two brigades and Chalmers’s cavalry covered the passes 
through the Brentwood Hills from the Granny White road, along which 
the Federal cavalry were advancing to its intersection with the Franklin 
turnpike. 

* Cos, iz6, <• " 


But see Note at end of chapter. 
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army until Columbia^ was reached.® There Forrest’s cavalry 
rejoined, and with the assistance of eight infantry brigades 
formed an efficient rearguard which covered the line of retreat 
until on the evening of the aylh Hood’s army reached the south 
banlt of the Tennessee. Hood rallied the remnants of his army at 
Tupelo in Mississippi, and applied to be relieved'of his command. 
His request was granted. The three Corps of the defeated army 
subsequently took part in the campaign against Sherman in the 
Carolinas ; but though their organisation continued the same their 
numerical strength was enormously reduced. During the cam- 
paign over 13,000 prisoners were taken, and seventy-two pieces of 
artillery, and the Confederate strength was still further diminished 
by desertioKrS-^ 

Thomas, ziiti'Hood’s escape across the Tennessee, issued orders 
assigning winter quarters to his various Corps. But Grant was 
determined to give the enemy no breathing space ; and Thomas, 
revoking his order, made preparations for a fresh campaign. 

The 23rd Corps was ordered to go by water by the Tennessee 
and the Ohio to the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, and then proceed 
by rail to Washington, with a view to being transported by water 
to North Carolina, of which department Schofield was now 
placed in command. 

Grant had decided to unite Sherman’s army with those of the 
Potomac and the James in a final effort against the Army of 
Northern Virginia ; and in order to make Sherman’s task the 
easier and provide him with a base, in case the resistance which 
he might encounter on his march through the Carolinas, should 
prove too strong to be easily overcome, Grant intended to capture 
Wilmington^ and thus enable Sherman, if he deemed it necessary 
to turn aside from the direct road to Richmond, to open up 
communication with the Federal fleet. It was for this purpose 
that Schofield’s corps was summoned from the west. 

Wilmington lies on the left bank of the Cape Fear River about 
thirty miles from its mouth. The entrance to the river was com- 
manded by Fort Fisher, a strong post mounting fifty guns® on the 

^ See Map II. 

* The pursuit was held up at Duck River, as bridges had to be rebuilt. 
By a slip of tbfrtongue Thomas had sent the pontoon train out on the 
Murfreesboro pike instead of the Granny White pike (Liddell Hart, 363). 

® Hood stated in his report that his losses, including prisoners, for the 
whole campaign did not exceed 10,000. But Thomas claimed 13,000 
prisoners and 2,000 deserters (4 B. & L., 474). 

* See Map VII. 

* The armament consisted of forty-five l^avy guns, three mortars, 
and two field pieces in a small outwork (Cox, 140). ' 
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left bank of the river close to the sea, reaching across the narrow 
sp'it of sand which separates the river from the sea. The capture 
of Fort Fisher would at once close Wilmington to the blockade 
runners, and thus seal up the last port left open on the Atlantic 
coast, and at the same time furnish a suitable base for further 
operations against Wilmington. 

Towards the end of December an attempt Irad been made to 
capture Fort Fisher, but it had failed owing to the misconduct of 
General Butler. Grant had intended that the land forces engaged 
in the expedition should be under the command of General Weitzel, 
one of Butler’s Corps commanders. But Butler, in defiance of 
Grant’s orders, himself decided to assume the command of lire 
expedition. Great reliance was placed upon a- powder ship 
freighted with 215 tons of gunpowder, which w;b to be exploded 
close to the fort. But this novel experiment in warfare proved a 
complete failure. There was ageneral lack of co-operation between 
the land and naval forces, and much recrimination between 
Admiral Porter and General Butler. The latter eventually with- 
drew his troops, who he had landed, without making any attempt 
to entrench and hold a position. Butler, who during the war 
had held various commands, but had never shown any signs of 
military ability, was, in consequence of this failure, relieved of the 
command of the Army of the James, and succeeded by General 
Ord. 

Porter’s report, however, made it plain that with proper co- 
operation the fall of the fort ought to be certain. So in January a 
second attempt was made. I'he land force now employed was 
under the command of General Terry, and consisted of two 
divisions and one brigade. This force landed on the 13th under 
cover of the fire of the fleet about five miles north of the fort. 
The fleet, consisting of sixty war vessels and gunboats,^ kept up 
a very heavy lire upon the fort on the 13th, 14th, and earlier part 
of the 15th, concentrating its efforts upon dismounting the heavy 
guns on the land face. 

The navy did its work so well that at 3 p.m. on the 15th, when 
the land forces advanced to the attack, only one heavy gun 
remained serviceable in their front.® An entrance was quickly 
effected near the river bank. A naval force of soim 2,000 sailors 
and marines, which attacked at the sea angle, was repulsed. Once 
inside the fort the Federal infantry had still a hard task before 
them, as the gun-pits and traverses afforded excellent cover for 
the defenders. But the fleet after the repulse of the naval con- 
tingent reopened fire, fnd the garrison was at length driven to 
^ Cox, 143. “ 4 B. & L., 649. 
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seek shelter in Fort Buchanan, a small work at the very end of 
the sandspit, ■where that same evening the Confederate force 
capitulated, numbering about 2,000 officers and men. This signal 
success was won at a cost of less than i,ooo killed and wounded,^ 
On February gth Cox’s division of the 23rd Corps from Nash- 
ville reached Fort Fisher. Hoke's division had been sent from 
Wilmington to prevent any advance against the city by the left 
bank of the river, and held a strongly entrenched position betw'ecn 
the river and Myrtle Sound, a long shallow bay, which is only 
separated from the sea by a narrow stretch of sand a few hundred 
yards broad. The fall of Fort Fisher gave the Federals control 
of the mouth of the river, and enabled them to establish them- 
selves on the riyht bank as well. But on that bank Fort Anderson, 
held by one q€ H oke's brigades, which was about in a line with 
his entrenchments on the left bank, constituted a considerable 
obstacle. Two unsuccessful attempts were made on the nights of 
the i2th and 14th to turn Hoke's left by laying a pontoon bridge 
across Myrtle Sound in his rear. After the second failure Schofield 
transferred two divisions and a brigade to the right bank of the 
river ; a naval force moved up the river in co-operation. 

On the 1 8th Fort Anderson was abandoned by the Confederates 
in consequence of a flanking movement carried out by Cox, who 
was in command of the forces on the right banlc, threatening the 
line of retreat of the garrison. The next stand was made at Town 
Creek, some eight miles further back, but Cox turned the Con- 
federate left by transporting three brigades in a single rice boat over 
the stream out of sight of the enemy, and attacking the defenders 
in the rear, captured a number of prisoners and both their guns.® 
On the 2ist Cox’s force was in front of Wilmington, though on 
the opposite bank. A battery of rifled guns was, however, able to 
pitch its shells into the city,® and during the night the Confederates 
evacuated it. Hoke's troops, which had firmly held their en- 
ti'enchments on the left bank against Terry’s forces, were with- 
drawn the same night. With but slight loss the Federals had 
secured the last Confederate harbour on the Atlantic coast, and 

* According to Bragg’s official report the garrison numbered about 
2,500, of whom about 500 were killed and wounded. Terry reported 
the capture of^.oSg prisoners (4 B. & L., 661). The Federal loss is 
given at 955. Cox makes the total casualties only amount to about 650. 
Bragg had been appointed to the command of ‘ the military department 
of North Carolina east of the Blue Ridge ’ without being formally 
relieved of his duties as ' Commander-in-Chief.’ His activities were 
not, however, limited to his new department ; from November 24th to 
December 14th he was in command at Augu^fa. 

® Cox, 151-2. ® Cox, .2 53. 
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in case of need a fresh base was secured for Sherman’s advancing 
army. 

It was not, however, Sherman’s intention to turn aside to 
Wilmington unless compelled to do so. There was a chance that 
Lee might succeed in giving Grant the slip, and coming south 
with the Army of Northern Virginia concentrate a superior 
force against his army marching through the Carolinas. But 
unless Lee succeeded in accomplishing this extremely difficult 
task, Sherman intended to push straight for Goldsboro, 

With a view to facilitating this movement, it now became 
Schofield’s duty to open up the line from Newberne^ to Goldsboro. 
Newberne, lying forty miles up the Neuse River, had been in the 
hands of the Federals ever since its capture by Burnside in March, 
1862. As a base it had several advantages over Wilmington. 
The harbour at the mouth of the Neuse River was a better one 
than that which had been secured at the mouth of the Cape Fear 
River. A railway was in working order between Newberne and its 
port with cars and locomotives, whilst no rolling stock at all was 
to be found at Wilmington ; and the railroad from Newberne to 
Goldsboro could be more easily repaired than that, which ran to 
the same point from Wilmington.^ 

On the last day of February Cox arrived at Newberne from 
Schofield’s camp, and made immediate preparations for com- 
mencing the repairs upon the railway. He organised two divisions 
out of convalescents belonging to Sherman’s army and garrison 
troops, and was also joined by a division of new troops, which 
was assigned to the 23rd Corps. With these he moved out to 
cover the work of repairing the railroad through Dover Swamp. 

Lee had been recently appointed by Act of Congress General- 
in-Chief of all the Confederate forces, and on February 23rd he 
had summoned Joseph Johnston, who had remained unemployed 
since July, when he was relieved of the command of the Army of 
Tennessee at Atlanta, to take command of all the troops which 
were being concentrated to check Sherman’s advance. Johnston 
detached Bragg with Hoke’s division and such portions of the 
Army of the Tennessee as had by that time arrived from the 
West, to crush Cox’s three divisions advancing from Newberne.^ 
He expected that Bragg would have time to eflectothat object and 
still rejoin the main army, which was being concentrated about 
Smithfield. 

' Spelt New Berne on Map VII. “ Cox, 154-5. 

“ Jotnmon states that the reinforcements from the Army of 
Tennessee which joined Sfagg numbered less than 2,000 {Narrative, 379). 
They were vndUr the command of D, H. Hill, 
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Bragg took up his position at Kinston, on the Neuse River, 
about three miles beyond Dover Swamp, and, moving out of the 
town, arrayed his army along the South West Creek. On March 
8th, gth, and loth there was some sharp fighting along that Creek, 
Bragg gained an initial success on the 8th by suddenly falling 
upon an advanced force of two regiments, which he routed, captur- 
ing nearly three-quarters of the whole command. i But he was 
unable to gain any further advantage against Cox’s line, which 
was formed along the right bank of the Creek at the head of the 
swamp, and on the night of the loth withdrew his forces and 
hastened through Goldsboro to rejoin Johnston. 

Kinston was occupied by the Federal forces on the 14th, and 
the railroad qctokly repaired as far as that point. The rest of the 
23rd Corps joined Schofield at Kinston, having marched from 
Wilmington by land.“ Terry’s Corps in the meantime had 
advanced from Wilmington along the railroad to Goldsboro : 
and Schofield was now ready to march on Goldsboro and 
join hands with Sherman, as soon as that general came within 
reach. 

Sherman, at Savannah, had been hoping that by the middle of 
January the weather might be sufficiently favourable for his 
Carolina campaign. Elis plan was to feint simultaneously at 
Charleston and Augusta, but Columbia, the capital of South 
Carolina, was his real objective.® With a view to deceiving his 
opponents he sent the right wing early in the month by water to 
Beaufort, and directed Howard, its commander, to concentrate at 
Pocotaligo. Slocum was directed with the left wing to march 
some forty miles up the Savannah on both banlrs, and then reunite 
his command at Robertsville in readiness to join Howard. By 
these movements not only was the appearance of threatening 
Augusta and Charleston kept up, but the two wings at Roberts- 
ville and Pocotaligo could be easily supplied by water, and thus 
would be able to start on their march for Columbia with their 
trains full. But the weather proved exceptionally unfavourable : 
rain fell day after day, converting the country almost into a lake. 
At Sister’s Ferry, where Slocum was to cross the Savannah, the 
river was swollen to a breadth of three miles. On the last day of 

mffr 

^ Cox, 158. 

Schofield himself had come by sea from Wilmington to Newbeme 
on March 7th. 

° Sherman during his march through Georgia had ‘ left Augusta 
untouched on purpose, because the enemy will be in doubt as to my 
objective point, after we cross the Savann^V river, whether it will be 
Augusta or Charleston.’ ^ , 
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January, Howard’s wing was concentrated at Pocotaligo, and the 
following day the advance commenced A 

A series of rivers, deep and bordered by sw-amps, run through 
South Carolina into the Atlantic, keeping a line parallel to the 
Savannah. A small force skilfully handled might make the cross- 
ing of any one of these rivers in their lower reaches an extremely 
difficult task. Sherman therefore decided to move his army up 
the ridge between the valleys of the Savannah and the Salke- 
hatchie, till he reached the upper and narrower waters of the latter 
river.® He also intended to break up the railway system of South 
Carolina, as in the previous campaign he had done that of Georgia, 
in order to prevent a rapid concentration of the Confederate forces 
against him. ^ 

At the same time as Sherman commenced his advance, a Council 
of War was being held near Augusta, at which Beauregard, Hardee, 
G. W. Smith, commanding the Georgia militia, and D. H. Hill, 
who had recently been appointed to the command of a division in 
S. D. Lee’s Army Corps, were present. The Confederate generals 
reckoned that a force of 33,450 men could be concentrated at 
Augusta by February 4th or the following day.® The Richmond 
Government would seem, however, to have been unable to resign 
itself to the evacuation, of Charleston at so early a date, and 
Sherman advanced with such speed through swamps deemed im- 
passable by his opponents that the opportunity for concentration 
was lost. While the Confederate leaders were deliberating, 
Sherman was marching through the Salkehatchie swamps, some 
ten or twelve miles every day by mud roads, nearly every mile of 
which had to be corduroyed to admit the passage of his train of 
2,500 wagons. Wheeler's cavalry was the only force available at 
the moment to check his advance : and though every effort was 
made to delay the Federal march by burning bridges and holding 
the long causeways over the swamps, the leading division of 
a column was generally found strong enough to outflank the 
cavalry and force its retreat. 

Sherman’s army went steadily forward. On February 7th 
Howard struck the Augusta and Charleston railroad at Midway ; 
on the 1 2th both forks of the Edisto were crossed, and the 

^ One of Howard’s divisions had been forced by the high water to 
join temporarily Slocum’s wing. 

” On February 3rd the right wing, which had started before the left, 
suddenly wheeled to the right and forced a passage over the upper 
reaches of the Salkehatchie (Liddell Hart, 375). 

“ Cox, 169. But 3,oo,c'*men of this force did not reach Augusta till 
nearly a we§k ISfer, 
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Columbia branch line was broken up at Orangeburg. The speed 
of Sherman’s advance necessitated the abandonment of the pro- 
posed concentration at Augusta.^ The Georgia militia were left to 
hold that city, where they were quite useless, but they refused to 
serve outside the bounds of their own Slate. Beauregard hurried 
by a lengthy detour to Charlotte, in North Carolina, where it was 
proposed to make the next attempt at concentration, with that 
part of the Army of Tennessee which had reached him. 

On the 17 th the Federals reached Columbia. General Wade 
Hampton, as a South Carolinian of great popularity and influence, 
had been sent south by Lee in the hope that he might arouse the 
flagging spirits of his countrymen. His cavalry evacuated 
Columbia on th.t:_ approach of the Federal forces, after burning the 
two railway-stalibns and setting fire to the cotton-bales piled in 
the middle of the street, to prevent them falling into the hands of 
the enemy. A strong wind rose which faniied the flames, and, in 
spite of the efforts of the Federal soldiers, the greater part of the 
city was destroyed. In the South the destruction of Columbia 
was represented as Sherman’s deliberate act. But that general, 
though merciless in his destruction of everything which could be 
regarded as of military value to the Confederate cause, in all his 
orders forbade the destruction of private property and dwellings. 
It is true that intoxicated soldiers aided the spread of the con- 
flagration, and, doubtless, there were many in the army who 
considered that the destruction of the capital was a fitting punish- 
ment for the State, which had been the first to secede, and aided 
at its ruin.^ But the charge of incendiarism cannot justly be 
brought against the Federal commander, and before continuing 
his march he took steps to provide the starving population of the 
ruined city' with food. 

On the same day that Columbia fell into the hands of Sherman, 
Hardee commenced to evacuate Charleston. The systematic 
destruction of the railroad, which connected the South Carolinian 

^ ‘ Sherman did not move on Branchvillc, the railway junction a few 
miles east of Midway, because the enemy would be expecting him there. 
Taken by surprise the Confederate forces folded back towards Branch- 
ville on the east and Augusta on the west ’ (Liddell Hart), leaving the 
road open to Columbia. The occupation of Orangeburg ‘ effectually 
separated the Confederate forces and prevented any chance of the two 
halves reuniting ’ (Liddell Hart, 377). 

’ The inhabitants seeking to propitiate the invader brought out 
drink ‘ pailfuls of neat whiskey,’ which they offered to the soldiers 
marching through the streets. Federal prisoners just released also 
contributed their share of destruction. Only one Federal Corps entered 
the city, marching straight through, but lelfring a brigade to furnish 
guards. More brigades were brought in to fight the flarhes.* 
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seaport with Augusta, warned him that he had no time to waste if 
h'e wished to withdraw his forces by the sole remaining railway 
through Florence. He took his army by rail to Cheraw, on the 
Great Pedee River, where he proposed to make his next stand. 
On February i8th Federal troops occupied Charleston.’ 

Though Hardee had constructed strong works behind the Great 
Pedee, he had not a sufRcient force to prevent Slocum, with the 
left wong of the Federal army, turning his position ; and on 
March 3rd the right wing occupied Cheraw. Immediately after 
capturing Columbia Sherman had made a demonstration in the 
direction of Charlotte, tearing up the railway for a distance of 
forty miles.® Besides the simple destruction of the railway track, 
his object was by threatening Charlotte to delay t^ie concentration 
of Johnston's forces for the protection of Raleigh, which was the 
point that he was really aiming at. 

Hardee from Cheraw fell back to Fayetteville on the Cape Fear 
River, but he was too weak to attempt to hold tliat line, and on the 
nth Slocum entered Fayetteville. The occupation of this town 
brought Sherman into communication with the Federal forces 
holding Wilmington. But he resolved to press on to Goldsboro, 
as he saw that Hardee was unable to offer any effective resistance, 
and learnt that the railway from Newberne was being rapidly 
repaired. 

When at Cheraw, Sherman had heard of Johnston’s appoint- 
ment to command the forces in his front, and the news that his old 
antagonist was again in the field warned him that he would 
probably have to encounter a better organised opposition than he 
had yet met. On leaving Fayetteville, where he waited for a day 
or two in the vain hope of getting from Wilmington shoes and 
clothing, of which his soldiers were sorely in need, he ordered 
that four divisions of either wing should march light, whilst the 
rest should accompany the trains and help them along.® By this 

‘ Sent by General Foster from Savannah. 

“ Having thoroughly destroyed the railways round Columbia, Sher- 
man reunited his army at Winnsboro, forty miles to the north on the 
Charlotte railway, and from there sent the cavalry and cn; Corps .still 
farther up the line to threaten an advance on Charlotte. With the rest 
of the army he suddenly wheeled to the right on tli!»' 22nd and ‘ next 
day crossed the broad Catawba river, unopposed, in an easterly direction ’ 
(Liddell Hart, 382). 

“ To persuade Johnston that Raleigh, and not Goldsboro, was his 
objective, he moved the cavalry and the four ‘ light ’ divisions of the 
left wing northward up the Raleigh road with orders to swerve eastwards 
on the second day (i6th).{^?id converge to meet the right wing at Benton- 
ville, ten njjle!?‘ 5 hort of Goldsboro (Liddell Hart). 
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arrangement he hoped to have a sufficient force to check any 
attempt that Johnston might make against either column. 

On the i 6 th a sharp encounter took place at Averysboro, 
where Hardee had entrenched a position^ ; but Slocum deploying 
two divisions of the 20th Corps drove Hardee back to a second 
entrenched position, which was abandoned during the night. 
Sherman argued from this engagement that Hardee had stood to 
fight in order to give Johnston the more time to concentrate in 
front of Raleigh, and the fact that only Hardee's troops were 
engaged seemed to indicate that Johnston could not be sufficiently 
strong to advance south of the Neuse River in time to prevent him 
reaching Goldsboro.® 

There were, however, certain facts, essential to the formation of 
a right judgment^ of which Sherman was necessarily in ignorance. 
He did not know that Johnston had detached a strong force under 
Bragg against the Federal force operating from Newberne, or that 
the object of Hardee's stand at Averysboro had been to give time 
for Bragg to return from his unsuccessful expedition. Johnston, 
being in telegraphic communication with his subordinates, could 
form a truer estimate of the military situation than was possible for 
Sherman, who on leaving Fayetteville had again cut himself off 
from communication with Schofield. Johnston saw that if a blow 
was to be struck at Sherman, before he could be joined by the 
forces of Schofield’s Department, it must be struck at once. He 
issued orders accordingly for a general concentration at Benton- 
ville on the i 8 th. This was a small village on the road from 
Smithfield to Clinton, about three miles west of the point where 
that road was crossed by another from Averysboro to Goldsboro, 
along which the left Federal column was advancing. Johnston’s 
information was to the effect that Slocum’s two Corps were 
nearly a day’s march apart and that distaircc away from Howard’s 
wing.® By advancing from Bentonville and striking Slocum’s 
left flank he hoped to overwhelm the left wing in detail. 

With a force of about 22,000 Johnston took up a position 

* Covering the road to Raleigh. 

- Cox, 185. ■’ Cox, 186. 

* Cox estimates the Confederate force at 22,000 infantry besides 
cavalry, whose strength is stated as 5,500. Johnston gives his strength 
on the 19th in infantry and artillery as 14,100. According to his account 
the cavalry were not engaged on that day, Butler's division, which had 
been engaged on the i8th, having been sent to watch the movements of 
the Federal right wing (Narrative, 392). But Wade Hampton, the Con- 
federate cavalry commander, states that both Butler’s and Wheeler's 
cavalry were engaged and that they numbered't'ljout 3,000 men (4 B. & L., 
705). 
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right across the Averysboro road with the two wings swung for- 
ward, the right hidden in the woods. The right wing consisted of 
the troops of the Army of Tennessee and one division of Hardee’s 
command ; the left was held by Bragg with Hoke's division, 
reinforced by Hardee's other division.^ On the ipth Slocum was 
pushing on towards Bentonville with the 14th Corps leading. The 
20th Corps was eight miles behind.® It had proved impossible, 
owing to the wretched condition of the roads from incessant rain, 
to keep the two Corps closed up, and the right wing was several 
miles away marching by parallel roads. 

The Federal advance first encountered 'Johnston's cavalry, and 
thinking that he had only cavalry in his front, Davis, the Corps 
commander, pressed forward with his leading division under Carlin 
and directed Buell’s brigade to move to the left'hf the road so as 
to outflank the supposed position of the Confederates. The 
capture of some prisoners revealed the fact that Johnston's whole 
army had to be encountered. Slocum, on reaching the front, 
ordered up the second division under Morgan and deployed it on 
the right of Carlin’s, being ignorant that a strong force was con- 
cealed in the woods on his left. Suddenly the Confederate right 
rushed to the attack. Buell’s brigade was swept away. Carlin’s 
other brigades were taken in flank and successively driven back, 
and a gap made in the Federal line. As the Confederate centre 
pressed along the road in pursuit of Carlin’s retreating troops, 
they were themselves taken in flanlt by a vigorous charge of one 
of Morgan’s brigades. The pursuit was checked ; and the 20th 
Corps, which on the sound of the guns in front, had hurried 
forward, now began to arrive on the battlefield. A fresh line was 
formed, on which Carlin’s division rallied, about a mile in rear of 
the point where the fight commenced, and the repeated efforts 
of the Confederate right to drive back this line were repulsed. 
Between the right of tlxe re-formed line and the left of Morgan’s 
division, which on the right of the road had entrenched itself in 

* The troops of the Army of Tennessee, commanded by Stewart, 
consisted of the remnants of his own Corps and 5 . D. Lee's, which latter 
was commanded by D. H. Hill. They numbered 3,950 {Johnston's 
Narrative, 384). It had been originally intended that Hoke's division 
should form the left wing, posted across the road at right angles, whilst 
the other two were to be deployed ‘ obliquely en AfUt'lon to the right ’ 
(4 B. & L., 703). But the battle had already commenced before Hardee's 
two divisions had come up, and in consequence of Bragg's urgent and, 
as it would seem, unnecessary appeal for reinforcements, one of Hardee's 
divisions was ordered to form on Hoke's left. Johnston and Wade 
Hampton both seem to regard this departure from the original plan as 
one of the chief reason?, f^hy the Confederates failed to gain a decisive 
success. , “ Cox, 185. 
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front of Bragg’s line, a gap existed ; and some of the Confederate 
troops penetrated this interval and tried to take Morgan’s line in 
reverse but without success. 

Johnston, seeing that the fury of his attack had spent itself upon 
Davis’s Corps, and that heavy reinforcements were coming up to 
Slocum’s aid, called off his troops and withdrew the right wing to 
its former position, but Bragg’s wing was drawn back and faced 
to the east to meet Howard’s expected advance from that direction. ^ 
Johnston’s sole object now was to hold Bentonville and cover the 
bridges over Mill Creek in his rear, whilst he was sending off' his 
wounded and preparing for a retreat to Smithfield. 

On the 20 th Howard’s two Corps came up and took a position 
fronting Bragg’s line. But Sherman, who had sent orders by 
couriers to Schofield to move at once to Goldsboro, and to Terry 
with the loth Corps to march on Cox’s bridge over the Neuse, was 
not disposed to waste valuable life in attacks upon Johnston’s 
entrenched position ; even, when on the 2ist a favourable 
opportunity presented itself of breaking through Johnston’s left 
and capturing the bridges in his rear, he declined to avail himself 
of it, and ordered Howard to recall his troops.^ He knew that 
Johnston must retreat and that it was an absolute certainty that 
the whole of the Federal forces could be united on the north bank 
of the Neuse in open country, and, therefore, refused to take any 
unnecessary risks.® 

^ For the details of the battle of Bentonville see Cox, 188-93. 
Johnston’s account of the battle differs in several points. He says that 
the charge of the right wing conducted by Hardee drove the Federals 
from two lines of entrenchments, but the victorious troops, owing to the 
denseness of the thicket through which they were advancing, were ordered 
to halt and re-form their line : then the Federals made an attempt to 
assume the offensive and attacked Steu'art’s troops, but were easily 
repulsed, and with this repulse the action really ceased. Throughout 
the engagement B?agg on the left was held in check by the troops con- 
fronting him, and in Wade Hampton’s opinion handled his troops feebly. 
Only two brigades of the 20th Corps seem to have taken part in the 
fighting. Cox speaks of the Confederate general Bate as commanding 
two divisions of Cheatham's Corps of the Army of Tennessee and fonriing 
the extreme right of Hardee’s line, but according to Johnston's account 
no troops of Cheatham's Corps joined him till the zoth. It would appear 
from Johnston’s Narrative, 394, that a considerable number of troops 
from the Army e&Tennessee joined him after the battle of Bentonville. 

“ The force which penetrated Johtiston’s lines was Mower’s division 
of the 17th Corps. Both Johnston and Hampton claim that it was driven 
back by a sudden attack made by a small force under Hardee and Hampton. 

Cox, 19s. His object was defensive rather than offensive ; not to 
bring on a battle in this blind and sodden country, but to frighten J'o/iwstoM 
back, so that he could slip safely into GoldsbiS,!^ and reprovision himself 
as a preliminary to a fresh spring upon Johnston from tfcat secure base 
(Liddell Hart). 
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On the night of the afst Johnston I'etreated across Mill Creek 
t® Smithfield, and on the 22nd Sherman resumed his march. 
Schofield had already on the 21st entered Goldsboro, and on the 
same day Terry had reached Cox’s bridge and laid a pontoon 
bridge over the Neuse, by which Sherman crossed the river and 
himself entered Goldsboro on the 23rd. With the addition of the 
23rd Corps, which was now reunited with the Grand Army of the 
West, and the loth Corps, he had under his command a force of 
nearly 90,000 men.^ 

From Savannah to Goldsboro the Grand Army of the West had 
marched 425 miles in fifty days, of which ten were allotted to rest. 
Though but little interfered with by the enemy’s forces and 
attended by but slight loss (at Averysboro, 554 ; at Bentonville, 
1,646),^ yet the march through the CarolinfS had been one 
continuous battle with the elements, and must be reckoned a much 
greater achievement than the more famous march through 
Georgia, which by comparison was a mere pleasure trip. As a 
triumph of physical endurance and mechanical skill on the part 
of the army and of inflexible resolution in the general, it stands 
unrivalled in the history of modern war ; and it had as direct an 
influence upon the final issue of the campaign round Richmond 
as if it had been conducted within sound of Lee’s guns.® 


NOTE 

ON Thomas in Tennessee 

Modern professional opinion, represented by such able writers as 
Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, Captain Liddell Hart, and A. L. 
Conger, appears to censure Thomas for unnecessary delay and lack of 
enterprise. He is charged with ‘ sacrificing the interests of the whole 

^ Cox, 196. “ 4 B. & L., 698. 

“ It is true, as Ropes (to Massachusetts M. H. S., 149) points out, 
that it was not until the battle of Five Forks had been lost, that Lee com- 
menced his retreat, and that it was the movements of the Armies of the 
Potomac and James which led up to the capitulation of Appomattox ; 
but Sherman’s march through the CaroHnas preverjj^d any reinforce- 
ments being sent to Lee, and would have compelled him to evacuate 
Richmond very soon, if Grant’s operations had not already produced 
that result. ‘ I think our campaign of the last month [March to the Sea,] 
as well as every step I take from this point [Savannah] northward, is as 
much a direct attack upon Lee’s army, as though we were operating 
within the sound of his af.&illery, (Sherman to Halleck, quoted by Liddell 
Hart). 
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to that of a part ’ and with failure to ‘ rise 'to the higher conception of 
loyalty which tells a subordinate that half a loaf at the desired time js 
better than a whole loaf later ’ (Liddell Hart). That Grant found his 
plan of campaign against Lee in possible danger of derangement owing 
to the popular outcry likely to be aroused by the prospect of a Con- 
federate army again threatening an advance to the Ohio, was in the 
circumstances inevitable. But it can be argued that Sherman, not 
Thomas, was responsible for the circumstances being what they were. 
Sherman chose to take away over 60,000 veterans with him and to 
leave Thomas with at the most 25,000 to finish the task, which he 
himself had left undone. Sherman was right to take a large force 
with him on his holiday march through Georgia, because he looked 
beyond Savannah and already, before leaving Atlanta, his gaze was 
feed upon Columbia, Goldsboro, and Lee's rear. It was a great 
strategical conception and goes far to justify the claim that Sherman 
was tlie super-straifegist of the war. But it required as an essential 
condition, that Thomas should be made strong enough to hold Hood 
in check beyond all possibility of doubt. This condition Sherman 
neglected to fulfil. He left with Thomas two weak Corps, one of which 
did not belong to the Army of the Cumberland ; the Corps, with which 
Thomas had so long been closely connected and for which he specially 
asked, was withheld because it was too good to be spared. Sherman 
also left a large body of cavalry, but they required remounting, as he 
had taken their horses to mount Kilpatrick’s division. At the outset 
of the campaign Thomas had only one mounted brigade with which 
to watch Hood’s movements on the Tennessee. Thomas’s role was 
at first intended to be purely defensive. He was to hold Hood in check, 
until the arrival of A. J. Smith’s Corps from Missouri and the re- 
equipment of his cavalry should make him strong enough to take the 
offensive. It was not originally proposed, that with only two Corps 
and a small mounted force he should take the field against Hood’s 
three veteran Corps and Forrest's horde of cavalry. It was entirely 
uncertain when, if ever, Smith’s troops would arrive. At the moment 
they were engaged under Rosecrans’s command in chasing Price out 
of Missouri, and Rosecrans proved very reluctant to dispense with 
their services. Neither Thomas nor Halleck believed that he would 
let them go. Probably it was only the pressure exercised by Rawlins, 
Grant’s Chief of the Staff, sent for the purpose to St. Louis, that secured 
their transference to Tennessee. As it was, the first two divisions only 
reached Nashville on November 30th, a fortnight after Sherman 
turned his back upon Atlanta. Yet Sherman was conveying the 
impression to Grapt that they would reach 'Phomas early in the month. 
It may be fairly suggested that Sherman ought not to have left Atlanta 
until he knew for certain that the whole Corps was close at hand. 

A number of new regiments reached Thomas during November, 
but most of them were ‘ one year ’ regiments, raw troops ‘ greener than 
grass,’ fit only for service as railway guards, so the numerical gain did 
little more than counterbalance the losses cibsed by the discharge of 
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‘ time expired ’ regiments and the furloughs granted to soldiers, espe- 
cii^lly of the Illinois regiments, to go home and vote at the Presidential 
Election. It would have been worse than useless to pit troops of such 
indifferent quality against Hood's veterans and would only have 
jeopardised the safety of the two Corps, to which they might have 
been attached. General Cox and other writers following him have 
blamed Thomas for not concentrating a larger force south of Duck 
River, which might have given battle to Hood, before he could advance 
far into Tennessee. No doubt Thomas could have collected by drawing 
upon the garrisons of Decatur and Chattanooga a larger force than 
Hood's at either Pulaski or Columbia. But until a cavalry force 
adequate to cope with Forrest’s horsemen could be provided, there 
was little chance of permanently checking Hood’s advance. At 
Columbia Wilson had under his command a division and two brigades 
of cavalry, but even so Schofield reported that Wilson could do nothing 
against Forrest. Thomas was fully justified in waiting for the reor- 
ganisation of his mounted arm before attacking Hood. The decisive 
part at Nashville was played by the cavalry with their novel method of 
getting on the enemy’s flank and rear, and then attacking dismounted 
even entrenched positions. There might have been a different tale 
to tell had Forrest with the bulk of his cavalry been on the battlefield. 
Would a partial victory have been worth the risk of a reverse, which 
might then have justified Grant’s worst fears ? Had not ‘ the half 
loaf ’ been already delivered at Franklin ? 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE WAR ON THE WATER AND NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (i86i-5)i 

Distribution of the U.S. navy in i86i — The Eads gunboats — Naval 
success at Fort Henry — Failure of the navy at Fort Donelson 
— ^The navy_ at Island No. lo — Gunboats at Shiloh — Navy 
at Fort Pillow — Confederate rams sink the Cincinnati — The 
F-llet rams — Battle of Memphis — Importance of New Orleans — 
Strength of the Federal force in the Gulf — ^The Confederate defences 
of New Orleans — The Battle of April 24th — Fight above the 
Forts — Fall of New Orleans — ^Advance on Vicksburg — Farragut 
passes Vicksburg, June 28th — The Confederate ram Arkansas — 
Destruction of the Arkansas — Porter relieves Davis — Capture of 
Arkansas Post — Importance of the Red River — Loss of the Indianola 
— Farragut passes tlie batteries at Port Hudson — Porter runs past 
the Vicksburg Butteries — Unsuccessful attack by the navy on Grand 
Gulf — Porter ascends the Red River to Alexandria — The navy in 
tl.e North Carolina Sounds — Capture of Platteras Inlet — Capture of 
Roanoke Island — Capture of Port Royal — 'The Merrimac — ^T'he 
Mcrrimac attacks the Federal fleet, March 8th — Destruction of the 
Cumberland and Congress — I’he Monitor — The battle of March 9th 
— Operations in Charleston harbour — Raid of the Confederate 
ironclads — Battle of April yth — Confederate use of submarine 
boats — The Confederate ironclad, Albemarle — Mobile Bay — Delay 
imposed upon Farragut — ^The Confederate ironclad, Tennessee 
— Farragut’s ironclads — Battle of Mobile Bay^ — Sinking of the 
Tecumseh — Farragut takes the lead — The fight with the gunboats 
— Surrender of the Tennessee — Capture of Foit Fisher — The 
Confederate commerce-destroyers ; the Alabama, the Florida, the 
Shenandoah — The blockade of the Southern coast. 

I N the spring of 1861 the United States navy was practically 
obsolescent. Of the ships on the navy list more than half 
were sailing vessels. Though some of these, like the Cumberland 
and the Congretr:, were the finest of their respective types, they 
belonged to an age which was past, and were quite unfitted for the 

’ See Maps I and VII. For the naval operations on the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, except where special reference is made to other 
authorities, Mahan’s Gulf and Inland l^$teis has been followed 
throughout. '' „ 
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conditions of naval warfare as it had developed vcith the intro- 
ductioii of steam. Of the forty steamships, one was stationed on 
the Great Lakes, five were unserviceable, nine were ‘ laid up in 
ordinary ’ and it would be several months before they could be 
made fit for sea. Seventeen were on foreign stations and to recall 
them took considerable time. Some, again, were very small and 
used as tenders for the sailing frigates. The Plomc Squadron, the 
sole force at the immediate disposal of the Naval Department, 
consisted of seven steamers and five sailing ships, The six screw- 
frigates built in 1855 were regarded as the finest ships in the navy, 
but they proved of little use in the shallow watens of the Southern 
coasts. More useful for general purposes were the twelve screw 
sloops-of-war, built in 1858, three of which formed the backbone 
of Farragut’s West Gulf Squadron. As, hov.'ever, the Con- 
federates started with no navy at all, the Federal Naval Depart- 
ment was able, by buying up almost any ship, which could float 
and carry guns, to put in force the blockade proclaimed by 
President Lincoln, although that blockade hardly became effective 
before the summer of 1862. The waters of the principal rivers 
were soon controlled by Northern flotillas. These consisted of 
two types of vessel, gunboats and rams. Three converted river 
steamers, carrying no armour but strengthened with oak bulwarks 
five inches thick, were the first gunboats in commission on the 
Mississippi, and two of them in November, 1861, played their 
part in Grant’s first engagement at Belmont. The following 
Januaiy they were reinforced by seven ‘ ironclads ’ built by Eads. 
These were partially protected by armour and carried a casemate 
pierced for thirteen guns. But their stems were entirely un- 
protected, and the armour over the boilers was too weak to afford 
adequate protection. The three wooden gunboats and four of the 
ironclads (crews could not be found for more) accompanied 
Grant’s expedition against Fort Henry on the Tennessee and 
without aid from the land force captured the fort. Against Fort 
Donelson on the Cumberland a few days later they were less 
successful. They seemed to be on the point of silencing the 
Confederate batteries when two of the ironclads were simul- 
taneously put out of action. With the capture of the two forts the 
control of the Tennessee up to Florence (Alabama) and of the 
Cumberland to Nashville was secured by the FiSeral navy. On 
the Mississippi iir April six ironclads co-operated with Pope in the 
capture of Island No. 10, and one of them was the first to perform 
the feat of running past heavy batteries. The fleet continued the 
descent of the Mississippi and Lllet’s rams now made their first 
appearance. J 21 Iet had* been instructed by the Federal Govern- 
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ment to purchase some river steamers and convert them into 
rams on a plan of his own, which he had been long urging. He 
bought seven vessels, selected for their speed and strength, and 
built on to each three solid timber bulkheads, whilst a two-foot 
bulkhead of oak protected the boilers. The Confederates had 
been unable to offer any resistance to the Federal flotilla on the 
Tennessee and Cumberland other than that of the batteries of the 
two forts. But at New Orleans they had converted fourteen river 
steamers into rams by strengthening their bows with iron casing 
and protecting the engines with cotton bales and pine bulwarks. 
Eight of these rams had been sent up to Memphis to close the 
river against the Federal descent. They gained a minor success 
on May loth at Fort Pillow, eighty miles below Island No. lo, 
sinking one ironclad and driving another on shore. Both, how- 
ever, were repaired and ready for action again by the end of the 
month. By this time two of Ellet’s rams had joined the Federal 
flotilla. On June 6th a naval action was fought off Memphis. 
The Confederate rams were completely defeated and only one 
escaped. On July ist the Federal vessels joined hands above 
Vicksburg with Farragut’s squadron which had ascended the 
river from the Gulf. In the early hours of April 24th, Farragtit, 
the Nelson of the Federal navy, had performed the notable feat 
of running past the two forts, which on opposite sides of the river, 
ninety miles below tlie city, formed the first line of its defences. 
His squadron was composed of wooden screw-steamers (with the 
exception of one side-wheeler), sloops of war, corvettes (or 
second class sloops) and gunboats. His largest vessel, one of the 
screw-frigates, could not be got over the bar and had to be left 
behind. All but three of the gunboats got through. These were 
forced to retire downstream. But the rest of the squadron having 
passed the forts made short wmrk of a scratch force of a dozen 
vessels, which constituted the second line of defence. Of these 
the Louisiana was a powerful ironclad mounting sixteen heavy 
guns. But she was not yet ready for action and was still in the 
hands of the artificers ; her engines, taken from an old river 
steamer, were defective and she had been brought down stream 
by two tugs and moored just above one of the forts to serve as a 
floating battery.^ When the forts surrendered on April 28th her 
commander set her on fire. On the 25th Farragut’s fleet con- 
tinued up the river and having easily silenced two weak batteries 
four miles below New Orleans appeared before the city before 
noon. The city authorities had no alternative but to surrender. 
Almost all the troops had been withdra^vn to take part in A. S. 
Johnston's attack on Grant at Shiloh, aiid the small force left 
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behind had already evacuated the city, which was formally taken 
possession of by Federal troops under General Butler on May 1st. 
A second ironclad more powerfvil than the Louisiana, which was 
nearing completion and had been launched six days before 
Farragut’s arrival, now shared the Louisiana's fate. The capture 
of New Orleans, entirely tlie work of the navy, was the heaviest 
blow which had yet befallen the Confederacy. It was the largest 
city and the commercial capital of the South. It contained the 
most skilled workmen and the largest workshops. The Missis- 
sippi now lay open as far as Vicksburg, four hundred miles higher 
up. The fall of. New Orleans was quickly followed by the 
evacuation of Pensacola, another port on the Gulf, which was 
abandoned by its garrison on May 10th. 

The batteries of Vicksburg were safely run in the early morning 
of June 28th, although one of the sloops and two gunboats, owing 
to a misinterpretation of their orders, after engaging the batteries 
for two hours dropped downstream again. It was now plain to 
Farragut that he could run past the Confederate fortress without 
much risk whenever he chose but that he could not do more than 
temporarily silence its guns. On July 15th he again ran past 
Vicksburg in the hope of destroying by gun-fire a large ironclad 
ram which had come down the Yazoo and sought shelter under 
its guns. This time he intended to make the passage in daylight, 
but the necessaiy preparations were not completed till night had 
fallen and under cover of the darkness the ram had changed her 
position. As there was no prospect of a sufficiently large land 
force becoming available for the reduction of the fortress, Farragut 
returned to New Orleans, and soon after the gunboat flotilla above 
Vicksburg ascended the river as far as Helena. The Confederates 
were thus left in control of the Mississippi between Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson. lAis section of the river was of special importance 
to them, as it secured the mouth of the Red River, down which the 
bulk of the Trans-Mississippi supplies, especially grain and 
cattle, was brought for the service of the Eastern States. During 
the winter the defences of Vicksburg were strengthened and 
powerful batteries erected on the east bank at Port Hudson, just 
below a sharp bend of the river. The position was a formidable 
one ; the bluffs beginning at the bend extend^ a mile and a 
half downstream and were from eighty to a hundred feet high ; 
just below the bend opposite to them a spit ran out from the west 
bank, contracting the passage. On the night of March 14th, 1863, 
Farragut attempted to run past these .bti-tteries. He was less 
successful than on prcvwus occasions ; of the four sloops and 
three gunboate only his own flagship, the Hartford, and the gun- 
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boat lashed to her got through and without suffering serious injury. 
But these two war vessels sufficed to dose the mouth of the Red 
River and to restore to the Federals the control of the Mississippi 
between Vicksburg and Port Hudson. 

For the success of Grant’s campaign against Vicksburg it v'as 
essential that some portion of Porter’s fleet above Vicksburg 
should run past the batteries in order to transport the troops 
across the river and if possible silence the guns at Grand Gulf. 
On the night of April i6th seven ironclads, each with a coal 
barge lashed to her starboard side in order that they might not 
lack fuel in their operations below the town, escorting 
three transports laden with stores, got safely through with the 
loss of one transport and one barge. Though they did not 
succeed in silencing the guns at Grand Gulf, they transported 
the land forces over the river at a point farther down and 
provided a base for the army, until another was secured on 
the Yazoo above the city witn the help of the rest of Porter’s 
fleet. 

On the Atlantic coast the first duty of the Federal navy was to 
enforce the blockade. It was found that that purpose was best 
effected by seizing a port and holding it with only one or two 
vessels. The Federals first sought to gain control of the North 
Carolina Sounds by capturing Hatteras Inlet, which afforded the 
best sea-entrance to the Sounds, and this was effected by a naval 
squadron at the end of August, d^hc next step was to captiue 
Roanoke Island separating the two Sounds. For this purpose 
military assistance was required and in January, 1862, a large 
expedition sailed with Burnside in command of the land force. 
The island was captured on February 8th, giving the Federals 
complete control of the Sounds, and Burnside went on to capture 
Newberne, the second commercial city in North Carolina, in 
March, and a month later Fort Macon, commanding the channel 
from the Atlantic to Beaufort (N.C.) was reduced, and the Federals 
were now firmly established on the North Carolina coast. It had 
been hoped that from Netvberne operations might have been 
undertaken against Wilmington, the chief port of the State, but 
the initial success was not followed up and no attempt was made 
during the WarJ^o strike at Richmond’s southern railways from the 
coast. In the meantime another combined expedition had sailed 
for the South Carolina coast, and Port Royal, commanding the 
approach to Beaufort (S.C.), one of the finest harbours on the 
Atlantic seaboard, was captured on November 7th, 1861, and 
Beaufort itself two days latei'. With B^ufort in their possession 
the Federals had a secure base from which to^'niAinlain the 
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blockade of Charleston, anS the capture of Fort Pulaski in April, 
18O2, dosed the entrance to Savannah. 

The Confederate Secretary of the Navy, Mallory, had been for 
several years before the War Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on naval affairs. He entered office with clearly defined views. 
The chief problem was how to keep open commercial intercourse 
between Europe and the Southern ports. It was useless to chal- 
lenge the Federal command of the sea with wooden vessels. He 
resolved to concentrate upon the construction of ironclads ‘ which 
could traverse the entire coast of the United States, prevent all 
blockade and encounter, with a fair prospect of success, their 
entire navy.’ Ever since the French had used armoured floating 
batteries in the Crimean War, the idea of ironclad fighting ships 
had been present in the minds of naval constructors. I’he French 
had already built an armoured frigate, and the British a battleship 
and were working on another. Mallory gave orders for the 
Merrimac, one of the screw frigates, which had been set on fire 
and sunk by the Federals, when they evacuated Norfolk, to be 
raised. She was then cut down to the old berth-deck, and on the 
hull was erected amidships a rectangular casemate, 170 feet long, 
The sides of this casemate which was rounded at both end,?, were 
composed of twenty-four inches of wood, overlaid with four 
inches of iron, rolled from rails, and sloped at an angle of thirty- 
five degrees. The iron plating was continued for two feet below 
the waterline. Ten heavy guns were mounted in the casemate. 
A cast-iron ram projecting four feet was fitted to the stem. The 
weak spot in the Merrimac, as it was the weak spot in ail the Con- 
federate ironclads, was her defective engine power. The Con- 
federate artificers lacked the skill to build marine engine.?, and 
in most cases the engines for the ironclads had to be taken from 
other vessels. The Merrimac had her own engines and boilers, 
but these had been condemned after her last cruise and had not 
been improved by their recent experience. Not more than five 
knots an hour could be got out of them, and they could not be 
relied upon for more than six hours at a stretch. She drew zz feet 
of water and steered so badly that it took 30 to 40 minutes to turn 
her. On the first day (March 8th, 1862) of her appearance in 
Hampton Roads the Merrimac destroyed the Qingress and the 
Cumberland, both sailing vessels. The sides of her casemate had 
proved impenetrable, and though she had lost her ram, when she 
struck the Cumberland, she was only waiting for the morrow to 
complete the destruction of the Federal squadron of wooden 
vessels off Fortress Monr^f^e. The news of the engagement created 
a panic at V^ashington, The Cabinet feared the appearance at any 
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moment of the ironclad in the Potomac. McClellan, the General- 
in-Chief, foresaw that his Peninsular Campaign might be ended 
before it had begun. But during the night of the 8th the Federal 
ironclad Monitor arrived in Hampton Roads. The Federal 
Navy Board had been slow to appreciate the possibilities of an 
ironclad warship and had allowed Mallory to get a three-months’ 
start. Then, as alarming news of the progress made with the 
Merrhnac reached them, they invited designs for the construction 
of a war vessel, which might prove her match. Tlmee designs 
were approved and tlnree ironclads were soon in process of 
construction ; the one, which was first completed and alone had 
any successors, was the Monitor, built to the design of the Swedish 
inventor, Captain John Ericsson. It was an entirely novel design, 
described by the inventor as ‘ an impregnable steam-battery of 
light draught, suitable to navigate the shallow rivers and harbours 
of the Confederacy.’ She carried two ii-inch smooth-bores in a 
revolving turret, was 172 feet long and drew only io| feet of water. 
The hull was almost entirely submerged ; there were only two 
feet of freeboard, and the ship’s side above the waterline was 
protected by five inches of iron. The turret itself was a cylinder, 
nine feet high, ‘ composed of eight thicknesses of wrought-iron 
plates, each one inch thick, firmly riveted together.’ The pilot 
house (conning tower) was not, as in the later Monitors, on the 
top of the turret, but forward : consequently the captain in the 
pilot house and the executive officer in the turret, were separated, 
communication being maintained by means of a speaking-tube. 
The ventilation throughout the ship was entirely artificial. The 
Monitor was only about one knot faster than the Merrmac, but 
drawing less water and a hundred less feet in length she was a 
much easier ship to handle. On March 9 th the first ironclad action 
in history was fought. It was a drawn battle. After several hours’ 
hard fighting at closest quarters, each trying to ram the other, 
they parted company without a man killed or serious injury 
inflicted on either side. But the fruits of victory were the Monitor's. 
She had prevented her opponent from destroying any more wooden 
vessels ; the blockade of the James river w'as maintained and 
McClellan could pursue his plan of landing at Fortress Monroe. 
British public opinion, greatly incensed over the Trent incident, 
suddenly cooled down, when the Merrimac failed to repeat her 
first success. Neither combatant was destined to have a long life. 
When Johnston evacuated the Peninsula, the Menimac was found 
unable to ascend the James and had to be destroyed ; at the very 
end of the year the Monitor on her ray to join the squadron 
blockading Charlestotvn foundered in a storm off Gape Hatteras. 
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The Confederates builfseveral more ironclads of the Merrimac 
type, but none of them had the same success. Two small ironclads 
were constructed at Charleston. They came out on January 31st, 
1863, attacked the blockading squadron entirely composed of uu- 
armoured vessels and forced the surrender of two, but the ironclads 
returned to harbour without waiting to secure their prizes and the 
blockade remained unbroken. What was thought to be a very 
powerful ironclad was reconstructed out of an English Clyde-built 
steamer in Ossabaw Sound and on June lyih, 1863, came out from 
Savannah to engage two monitors, which had been sent from the 
Charleston squadron to watch her. In an action lasting fifteen 
minutes with only one of the monitors she failed to make a single 
hit, whilst her armour was riddled by the heavier gun of the 
monitor, and running hard aground she was forced to make an 
ignominious surrender. Three ironclads were built in the James. 
One at least was very powerfully armoured, but they were never 
put to the test in actual battle. 

The Monitor was adopted as the tjpc of the new Federal ironclad 
fleet. The new vessels were larger, more strongly armoured 
and carried heavier guns. But though more than a match for the 
Confederate ironclads, they were quite ineffective against forts. 
In spite of three failures against Fort McAllister in Ossabaw 
Sound, the Government insisted that they should fight a pitched 
battle against the Charleston forts. The attack took place on 
April 7th, 1863, and resulted in the complete discomfiture of the 
monitors. No Federal war vessel entered Charleston Hai'bour 
until the garrison was withdrawn in February, 1865. 

The unsuccessful attacks of the monitors showed up the inherent 
defects of that type of vessel when engaged with forts. Though 
but little susceptible of injury themselves, they \verc equally 
incapable of inflicting injury. In Du Font’s words ‘ whatever 
degree of invulnerability they might have, there was no correspond- 
ing quality of destructiveness as against forts.’^ 

The Confederate ironclads in Charleston Harbour were no 
match for the monitors. In the hope of destroying the Federal 
ironclads by stealth, the Confederates resorted to submersible 
torpedo-boats. In February, 1864, the Housatonic was sent to the 
bottom. The submarine which accomplished thj^ feat had lateral 
fins by which she could be raised or submerged, but carried no 
reserve of air, and therefore proved the coffin of her successive 
crews. Five times she had sunk and been raised again. On the 
sixth occasion she was manned by two army officers and five 
volunteers. These brav? men, knowing that they were going to 

* Admiral I3li Pont was in command of the blockading squadron. 
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certain death, successfully performed their task and paid for their 
success with their lives. ^ 

Among the many daring episodes of the war, the destruction of 
the Albemarle by Lieutenant Cushing stands out conspicuously. 
With a view to recovering the command of the North Carolina 
Sounds, an ironclad of the Merrimac type, the Albemarle, was 
constructed some miles up the Roanoke River. She started 
down the river on April i8th, 1864, with the artificers still on 
board. The unusually high water carried her over the obstructions 
which the Federals had placed across the river to prevent her 
coming down. Continuing down-stream she encountered two 
wooden gunboats coming up. She rammed and sank one, and 
put the other to flight. Thus the control of the Roanoke River 
was regained by the Confederates, and the Federal garrison in 
Plymouth, which was besieged by General Hoke, surrendered the 
next day. 

After this prompt though easy success, the commander of the 
ironclad determined to venture into Albemarle Sound and dispute 
the control of its waters with a squadron of wooden vessels, which 
the admiral commanding the North Atlantic Squadron had made 
haste to despatch there. On May 5lh a sharp encounter took 
place between the Albemarle and seven gunboats.® The Federals 
seem to have made but poor use of their numerical superiority, 
and the combat resolved itself into a duel between the Albemarle 
and the Sassaciis. The gunboat rammed her opponent, but was 
considerably damaged in the process, whilst a shot from the 
Albemarle penetrated her boiler. The Sassacus, rendered helpless, 
drifted clear of her antagonist, who withdrew to the river, and the 
engagement ceased by mutual consent. 

The result of this action made it plain that wooden vessels were 
unequal to the task of destroying the ironclad. No monitor could 
cross Hatteras Bar and enter the Sounds. Lieutenant Cushing, 
already distinguished for various daring exploits, now proposed to 
attack the ram with steam launches. Two boats of this type were 
expressly constructed at New York, but one of them was lost on 
the voyage. Cushing took command of the survivor. His plan 

‘ Fixed in the hole that it had itself created, sucked in by the enor- 
mous inrush of vTater, was the ill-fated submarine,’ when discovered 
some three years later by divers sent down to the Housatonic (Burgoyne’s 
Subviarine Navigation, i, 57). In this work a very interesting account 
is given of the attempts made during the war at submarine warfare. 
Mr. Burgoyne describes the Keokuk, which was sunk off Charleston, as 
a submersible : ‘ When submeiged to the utmost the turrets and funnel 
alone showed above w'ater ’ (i, 62). 

■ 4 B. & L., 638. , 
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was to land below Plymouth, off which town the Albemarle was 
ly^ng, carry her by boarding, and take her down-stream before the 
alarm could be given. On the night of October 27th he ascended 
the Roanoke.^ About a mile below Plymouth lay the wreck of 
the gunboat, which had been sunk in April. Here the Con- 
federates had established a piquet to guard against any surprise. 
Cushing had intended to ‘ rush ’ this piquet before it could give the 
alarm. But the Confederates kept so bad a look-out that the 
launch stole by unseen. Fortune seemed to favour the enterprise. 
On a point just below the Albemarle the Confederates had been 
in the habit of lighting fires to prevent a surprise. But on that 
particular night the fires had burnt low. Cushing was approaching 
the shore to land his little crew when the alarm was given by a stray 
dog." The Confederates were immediately on the alert, and the 
launch was discovered. Seeing that it was useless to land, Cushing 
made a rush at the Albemarle^ in the hope of sinking her with his 
torpedo.® On approaching he found her protected by a boom of 
logs. He backed the launch and charged the boom at full speed. 
The launch jumped the logs, and he found himself by the side of 
the ironclad. The torpedo was lowered and fired. The ironclad 
began to sink. But the launch was damaged beyond possibility of 
escape. Most of her crew w'ere made prisoners. One man only — 
her gallant commander — escaped to rejoin the Federal fleet. 

The destruction of the Albemarle bore immediate fruit. The 
undisputed control of Albemarle Sound was restored to the 
Federals, and on the last day of the month Plymouth was 
recaptured. 

Mobile (Map I) w'as the most important port held by the Con- 
federates on the Gulf after the fall of New Orleans and the evacua- 
tion of Pensacola. I’he city stands at the head of a bay which is 
thirty miles long and from six to fifteen miles broad. The main 
entrance lies between Dauphin Island on the west and Mobile 
Point on the east, and is nearly three miles broad. But from 
Dauphin Island a sand-bank runs out, narrowing the deep water 

’ The first attempt was made the previous night, but the launch ran 
aground and could not be got off till day was at band (x Wilson, i i i). 

I WiLson, 112. Cushing simply says : ‘ Just as I was sheering in 
ciose to the wharf a hail came from the ironclad, and was repeated ’ 
(4 B. & L., 636). Captain Warley, commander of the Albemarle, is also 
silent on the subject of the dog’s barking, and says : ‘ The launch was 
ciuite close to us when we hailed, and the alarm was given ’ (4 B. & L., 
643). 

“ The torpedo was a spar torpedo. In the infancy of torpedo warfare 
the torpedo was fitted to,''* spar, which could be run out from the stem 
of the t'esscl.^ 
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channel to less than 2,000 yards. On Dauphin Island was Fort 
Gaines, loo far distant, however, to constitute a serious obstacle 
to a fleet trying to enter the Bay. On Mobile Point was Fort 
Morgan, mounting forty heavy guns with seven others mounted in 
a water battery thrown up close alongside. Another entrance into 
the Bay from Mississippi Sound was protected by Fort Powell, 
mounting six guns, but was not practicable for ships of heavy 
draught. A line of piles had been driven in from Fort Gaines 
across the sand-bank to prevent any light vessel from entering, 
and where the line of obstructions ceased a triple line of mines 
extended as far as a red buoy, which was little over 200 yards from 
the guns on Mobile Poinl.^ This narrow passage had been left 
for the benefit of blockade runners, and by it alone could a 
Federal fleet enter the Bay. 

Farragut, who had resumed the command of the Western Gulf 
Blockading Squadron in January, 1864, was anxious to take posses- 
sion of Mobile Bay as quickly as possible. He knew that Mobile 
itself could not be reduced except by a considerable land force, 
but he also knew that the Confederates were building ironclads 
in the river above the city, and he wished to gain possession 
of the Bay before these formidable antagonists should be com- 
pleted. Once in possession of the Bay he could prevent the iron- 
clads from being brought over the Dog River Bar, and enforce the 
blockade more effectively than was possible from without ; but to 
accomplish his purpose he required the co-operation of one 
brigade of troops to reduce the forts, after he had run past and 
isolated them, and of at least one ironclad to aid his w'ooden vessels 
in their encounter with the works on Mobile Point. ^ The task was 
a far harder one than that which he had so successfully sur- 
mounted two years earlier in the Lower Mississippi. Then the fall 
of New Orleans was inevitable, if once the fleet passed the Missis- 
sippi forts. But Mobile City was impregnable against a purely 
naval attack, and to maintain himself inside the Bay it was neces- 
sary for the forts commanding the entrance to be reduced. But the 
Government turned a deaf ear to his entreaties. The ironclads 
were required for blockading purposes at other points, and no 
land force could be spared, as the ill-fated Red River Expedition 
absorbed ail the available troops in the Department. 

Meanwhile the Confederates were pushing on the construction 
of their great ironclad, the Tennessee, with all speed. She was 

’ These details are taken from Mahan’s Gulf and Inland Waters, 
Cap. VIII, whose account has been closely followed for the whole 
engagement. 

“ 4 B. & L., 379. w 
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\mquestionabIy the most powerful war vessel ever possessed by the 
Confederacy. Her hull had been constructed in 1863 at Selma, 
150 miles up the Alabama River, and, when completed, was towed 
down to Mobile to receive the iron plating specially prepared in 
the rolling mills at Atlanta. Her length was 209 feet, and, when 
fully armed, she drew 14 feet of water. Midway between bow 
and stern the casemate, 79 feet long and 29 feet broad, was con- 
structed of 25 inches of wood. Over this was laid the iron plating, 
6 inches thick at the forward end and 5 inches everywhere else. 
She carried six guns, a yia inch R.M.L. at each end and two 
6-inch R.M.L. on either broadside. A solid knuckle, formed by 
continuing the sides of the casemate two feet below the water- 
line, and then inclining them inwards to meet the hull, protected 
the vessel against ramming. Covered with four inches of iron, the 
knuckle, when continued round the bows, became a ram. But 
powerful as was the vessel thus constructed, she still had two very 
grave defects. Her engines, which had been transferred from a 
river steamer, were too weak, and could not do more than six 
knots an hour on the day of battle ; and her steering chains, 
instead of being carried under the armoured deck, ran over it, and 
were thus exposed to the fire of an opponent. In March, 1864, 
the Tennessee was ready for service, but it was two months later 
before she was got over the Dog River Bar and brought into the 
lower bay. Her commander. Admiral Buchanan, had hoped to 
take the blockading fleet by surprise, and intended on May 19th 
to cross the outer bar and attack Farragut’s wooden vessels. But 
the ironclad was found to be aground when the anchor was 
weighed. Her presence in the Bay was discovered, and Buchanan 
contented himself, when the tide floated off his ship, with taking 
her down to Fort Morgan. 

By August Farragut’s repeated demands for troops and iron- 
clads had been at length answered. On the 3rd General Gordon 
Granger with a division of troops appeared off Dauphin Island, 
and four monitors had either arrived or were on the point of doing 
so. Two of these, the Chickasazo and Wimiehago, came from the 
Mississippi ; they carried four ii-inch guns in two turrets pro- 
tected by eight and a half inches of armour. The other two, the 
Tecumseh and Manhattan, came from the Atlantic coast, and were 
larger vessels, carrying two 1 5-inch guns in a single turret protected 
by ten inches of armour. It had been intended to make a joint 
attack on the 4th, and on that day Granger disembarked his 
troops, but Farragut was unable to co-operate, as all his vessels 
had not yet arrived. Oifthe morning of the 5th the fleet steamed 
in to attaeje.® As at Port Hudson, the wooden vessels were lashed 
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together in pairs. The monitors formed a starboard squadron 
slightly in advance of the Brooklyn, the leading wooden vessel. ' 
The first gun was fired at 6.47 a.m.A and at 7.15 a.m. the action 
became general. The Brooklyn began to overhaul the monitors, 
which were steaming slowly to give full effect to their fire ; and 
her captain, not wishing to pass them, stopped her engines and 
then began to back.^ Orders were signalled from the Hartford, 
next in line, to go on. But the Brooklyn continued backing, and, 
as her bows fell off towards the fort, threatened to block the 
channel. The Hartford had stopped her engines, but the flood tide 
was carrying her on to the leader, and the Richmond was coming 
up close behind. A collision seemed inevitable. In the meanwhile 
a terrible disaster had overtaken the Tecumseh, leading the ironclad 
squadron. Her captain seems to have considered that his special 
task was to engage tire Tennessee, which with three gunboats was 
stationed just above the mine field in the centre of the channel, 
from which position a raking fire was poured into the attacking 
fleet. As the Tennessee shifted her position slightly to the west, 
the Tecumseh passed on the wrong side of the red buoy® in pursuit, 
was struck by a mine, and immediately sank. 

It was at this crisis of the battle that Farragut took the lead of 
his fleet. There was no room to pass the Brooklyn in the main 
channel. Though he had just seen the Tecumseh sink, he ordered 
full speed ahead and steered to the w'est of the red buoy. As the 
Hartford crossed the fatal line, the primers of the mines were 
heard snapping under her bottom, but no explosion took place, 
and the flagship passed out of the range of the fort into the Bay.^ 
But she had still to reckon with the Tennessee and the gunboats.® 

^ 4 B. & L., 398, note. 

4 B. & L., 387. It seems quite plain from the narrative of Lieutenant 
Kinney, who was acting as signal-officer on board the Hartford, that the 
Brooklyn stopped before the disaster vvhich overtook the Tecumseh. 
After the ironclad sank, Farragut signalled to the Brooklyn to go on, but 
the order was not obeyed. IVIahan (p. 232) states that the Brooklyn 
stopped after the Tecumseh sank, and attributes her action to the appear- 
ance of ‘ certain objects in the water ahead, which were taken for the 
moment for buoys to torpedoes.’ 

Fanagut had issued a special order, directing his captains to pass 
to the east of the rSd buoy. 

^ Mahan suggests as a probable explanation that ' the tin torpedoes 
were poorly lacquered and corroded rapidly under the sea-water,’ 
whilst ‘ those which sunk the Tecumseh had been [there is good reason 
to believe] planted but two or three days before.’ 

‘ The three Confederate gunboats we^e paddle-wheel steamers, 
unarmoured except round the boilers. They were the Selma, carrying 
four guns, and the Gaines and the Morgan carrying six eacii.f^ 
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The latter retreated as the-flartford advanced, and kept up a raking 
fire, which inflicted heavy loss. The Tennessee waited, intending 
to ram as soon as her opponent came within reach. But the 
Hartford, being the faster vessel, easily avoided her thrust, and 
continued up the Bay in pursuit of the gunboats. The Tennessee 
followed her for some little distance; then Buchanan suddenly 
changed his plan, and turning his ship steamed down to attack the 
other wooden vessels. 

The Tennessee ran. past the Federal line, exchanging broadsides 
with the successive vessels, but without ramming.^ The Monon- 
gahela made a gallant effort to ram the ironclad, and struck her 
a slanting blow, which inflicted no injury. Last of the line was the 
Oneida, crippled by a shot in her boiler. In her the Tennessee 
hoped to find an easy victim, but the approach of the monitors 
drove her off under the guns of Fort Morgan- 

Whilst the ram was running past the rest of the Federal fleet, 
the flagship and her consort, the Metacomet, were disposing of 
the Confederate gunboats. The Metacomet, the fastest vessel in the 
fleet, cut loose from the Hartford, and going in pursuit of the 
Selma, whose fire had been much the most deadly, compelled her 
to surrender. Of the other two gunboats, one was so disabled by 
the Hartford’s fire that she was run aground under the guns of the 
fort and afterwards set on fire by her crew ; the other retreated 
into the shallow water near the fort, and, when night came, escaped 
to Mobile. 

It was now a little after 8.30 a.m. The Federal fleet, having 
successfully accomplished the passage, anchored about four miles 
above the fort. It was not expected that the Tennessee would 
come out from under the shelter of Fort Morgan, and the crews 
were just sitting down to breakfast, when the ironclad was seen 
steaming up for battle. It was a counsel of despair, though the 
Tennessee had suffered but little thus far. As she approached, 
Farragut signalled to his fastest vessels to try to run her down. 
He was determined not to let the ram escape, whatever it might 
cost him. First the Monongahela and then the Lackazeanna 
rammed the Tennessee, but both suffered more damage than they 
inflicted. Next came the turn of the Hartford. The two admirals 
approached as if they would ram bow to bow. But at the last 
moment the Tennessee slightly changed her coffrse. The vessels 
grazed each other as they passed.® The Hartford fired her port 

’ The Tennessee apparently tried to ram the Monongahela, but failed. 
It does not seem that she tried to ram any of the other vessels. She 
certainly avoided the firsMthree, the Brooklyn, Richmond, and Lacka- 
wanna (4 B. ^ L., 393). ^ 1 Wilson, 130. 
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broadside of seven 9-inch guns into her ^opponent, but, thougii the 
ships were only ten feet apart, no harm was done the Tenness^. 
The Confederate gunners only succeeded in replying with one 
gun, and this was the last shot fired by them during the action. 
The Hartford was preparing to ram again, when she came into 
violent collision with the Lackatoama) which wa.s also seeking to 
ram the Tennessee a second time. The monitors now joined in the 
fight. The Chickasaw hung close under the 'Tennessee's stern, 
pounding her with her i i-inch guns. The fate of the Confederate 
ironclad was now settled. Her smoke-stack had been shot away 
and her speed reduced to barely four knots an hour. ^ The forward 
and aft port shutters had been jammed and her two heaviest guns 
thus rendered useless, whilst the broadside guns could not be 
brought to bear. The rudder chains had been cut by a shot from 
the Chickasaw, and the ship would no longer answer her helm, 
Buchanan had been severely wounded. The Ossipee was approach- 
ing to ram, and the other wooden vessels were getting into position 
for the same purpose. At 10 a.m. the Tennessee struck her flag, 
not having been able to fire a shot for over twenty minutes, and 
the battle of Mobile Bay came to an end. The fruits of victory 
were quickly gathered in. Fort Powell was evacuated and blown 
up the same night. Fort Gaines surrendered on the 7th and Fort 
Morgan on the 23rd, and the whole Bay passed under the control 
of the Federal fleet. 

The capture of nearly all the important ports on the Confederate 
coast, with the exception of Charleston and Wilmington, enabled 
the Federal Government to concentrate for the two expeditions 
against Fort Fisher in December, 1864, and January, 1865, ‘ the 
largest fleet ever assembled under one command in the history 
of the American Navy.’ It numbered nearly si.xty vessels and 
carried over 600 guns,® Four monitors, the New Ironsides, and 
three of the largest steam frigates in the service were included. 
Admiral Porter was appointed to the command of this great fleet, 
owing to the ill health of Farragut, which obliged him to decline 
the command originally designed for him.^ 

The remarkable success which attended the Confederate com- 
merce-destroyers was largely due to the neglect of the Federal 
Government to safeguard the principal trade routes. Small a.s was 
the number of tSe cruisers, the Federal merchant marine was 

' 4 B. & L., 404. 

' 4 B. & L., 655. 

■* For the operations leading up to the capture of Fort Fisher, see 
Cap. vir. 
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driven from the seas and the carrying trade destroyed^ By far the 
most famous of these cruisers was the Alabama, At the outset of 
the war the Confederate Government, recognising that it was 
impossible with its very limited resources to build fast cruisers, 
sent agents to purchase vessels in Europe. Captain Bulloch, of 
the Confederate navy, arrived in England in June, 1861, and made 
a contract with the firm of Lairds, of Birkcnliead, for the construc- 
tion of the Alabama. Owing to the dilatoriness of the British 
Government in acting upon the representations of the Federal 
minister in London, the Alabama was allowed to leave port on a 
pretended trial trip on July 39th, 1862. Off the Azores she was 
met by another steamer with her outfit and cre^v, and com- 
missioned as a Confederate cruiser by Captain Raphael Semntes 
on August 24th. Her cruise lasted for twenty-two months, and 
during that period she captured sixty-eight prizes. She began by 
capturing ten whalers in the neighbourhood of the Azores, then 
crossed the Atlantic and captured twelve corn vessels off the New- 
foundland banks. Coming south, she captured the mail steamer 
Ariel off Hayti, and then learning of Banks’s intended expedition 
against Galveston, Semmes crossed the Gulf, hoping to work 
havoc among the transports.*® He found a naval squadroiv off 
Galveston, and the Hatteras gave chase to the Alabama. Having 
drawn his pursuer several miles away from the rest of the squadron, 
Semmes turned upon her, and in fifteen minutes compelled her to 
surrender, as she was in a sinking condition (January iith, 1863). 
The Hatteras was a converted river excursion boat, and no match 
at all for the Alabama.^ 

After this victory Semmes judged it wise to leave home waters, 

'■ Professor Channing (History of the United States, VI, 494) has 
pointed out that the destruction wrought by the Confederate cruisers 
only accelerated a process already begun ; the supersession of the 
American wooden sailing vessels by British iron-built steamships. ‘ The 
United .States could not, or at any rate did not, then compete with Great 
Britain as a maker of iron. It had fallen out therefore that the American 
merchant fleet was year by year giving place to that of Great Britain.’ 
The process was still further quickened by the ' actions of British 
marine insurance underwriters in giving unduly favourable terms to iron 
hulls.’ 

® Galveston had been occupied by the Federalsi,in October, i86a, 
but recaptured January 1st, 1863, by a force under General Magruder. 

“ The Alabama was built for speed rather than battle. She carried 
one loo-pounder rifled gun pivoted forward, one 8-inch smooth-bore 
on a pivot aft, and six 3a-pounders. The Hatteras carried four 33- 
pounders and one iz-pounder smooth-bores, with two 30-pounder and 
one zo-pounder rifles. Tl.1t weight of her broadside was not half that 
of the Alabati]^ (i Wilson, 154). 
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and steered into the central Atlantic tilUie reached the junction of 
the African and South Amcricati trade routes. Following the 
latter southwards to the Brazilian coast, he made twcnty-hxir 
prizes. Having spent two months in those waters, he crossed the 
Atlantic to Cape Tow'n ; thence he betook himself across the 
Indian Ocean to the China Sea. Making but few prizes in his 
eastern voyage, he returned back down to the east coast of Africa 
to Cape Town, and then went up the Atlantic to Cherbourg, 
entering that port on June nth, 1864. Eight days later, having 
hastily refitted his vessel, he came out to fight the Federal warship 
Kearsarge.^ The two ships were not unequally matched, but the 
Federal was in much better fighting trim, and after an hour’s 
action the Alabama struck her Hag, and immediately sank. It is 
curious to notice that this, the most famous of the commerce- 
destroyers, never entered a Confederate port.^ 

Next to the Alabama the Florida was the most successful of the 
commerce-destroyers. Built in England and designed as a war- 
ship, she left Liverpool in March, 1862. Having taken on board 
her armament in West Indian waters, she ran tiie blockade into 
Mobile. There she remained four months, completing her equip- 
ment and collecting a crew, and on January isth, 1863, ran out to 
sea through the blockading squadron.^ Her principal cruising 
ground was in the Nortir Atlantic between Brazil and the Federal 
States, She captured a mail steamer when within ten mile.s of 
the Delaware coast, and took in all thirty-seven prizes but on 
October 7th, 1864, she was attacked, when totally unprepared, by 
the Federal sloop Wachusett, in the neutral harbour of Bahia, and 
in violation of international law captured. 

The Shenandoah was another English-built cruiser, which met 

^ The Kearsarge had her engines protected by a 6-foot belt of armour 
improvised from chain cable, but carried one less gun than the Aluhama, 
two 1 1 -inch smooth-bores, one 30-pounder rifled, and four 32-pounder 
guns. Her ii-inch guns gave her a marked superiority, and her gun- 
powder was in a much better condition than that on board the Alabama. 
The weight of the Federal broadside was 366 pounds, that of the Con- 
federate 305. Moreover, the crew of the Alabama during their long 
cruise had received no artillery practice. The fight lasted one hour and 
two minutes. The action commenced at 10.57 and the Alabama 
sank at 12.24 B. & L., 6i6-6ai). For the details of the Alabama’s 

voyage, 1 Wilson, 152-164, has been followed. 

^ In the Confederate commerce-destroyers steam-power was only an 
auxiliary. The speed of the Alabama under steam was eleven and a half 
knots, under sail ten. This helped to simplify the coaling problem. 

= 4 B, & L., 595. 

* I Wilson, 151, 
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with considerable success. ’ Originally built for the Bombay trade, 
sho was secured by the indefatigable Bulloch, and left England in 
October, 1864. Iler chief objective was to be the whaling fleet in 
the North Pacific. Being very shoithanded at the commencement 
of the voyage, she was obliged to stop at Melbourne, and there 
completed her crew. It was not till June, 1865, that she reached 
the Behring Sea. Having no authentic netvs that the war was 
over, her commander fell upon the whaling fleet, ami in a week 
captured twenty ~five prizes.^ 

For the damage done by these three cruisers the British Govern- 
ment in 1872 was condemned by the Geneva Arbitration Board to 
pay 15I- million dollars to the United States. 

The successes achieved by the Southern commerce-destroyers 
had no effect upon the result of the war. Far otherwise was it 
with the blockade of the Confederate coasts maintained by the 
Federal navy. 'Phis blockade of over 3,000 miles of coast-line had 
two objects : to prevent the export of cotton, and to stop the im- 
port of military’ stores. At first, with the limited number of vessels 
at the disposal of the Federal Government, it was impossible to 
enforce the blockade strictly, and all sorts of vessels, sailing as 
well as steamers, went in and out of the Confederate ports. But 
as the great exertions of the North rapidly increased the size of 
their fleet by buying up all kinds of vessels and converting them 
into warships, the difficulty of running the blockade became 
increasingly great. The unseaworthy character of the hastily im- 
provised ships, which formed the blockading squadrons, necessi- 
tated the occupation of Southern ports, which might serve as bases 
for refitting the vessels thus employed, ® and at the same time the 
occupation of such positions tended to interrupt the water inter- 
course between the chief centres of population in the South, a 
large proportion of which were on or near the sea-coast. By the 
middle of 1862 blockade-running was practically confined to 
steamers specially built, and all the efforts of the Federal navy 
failed to prevent blockade-running as carried on by these vessels 
from being a profitable speculation. It was the occupation of the 
Confederate ports, much more than the watch kept by the Federal 

* 4 B. L., S99- * 

^ It has been pointed out by Dr. E. D. Adams (Great Britain and the 
American Civil War, I, 353) that to prevent the export of cotton in any 
considerable quantity the effective blockade of only seven Southern 
ports was required. These ports were Norfolk, Wilmington, Charleston, 
Savannah, Mobile, New Qrleans and Galveston. Only large vessels 
were adequate for the transport of a bulky export like cotton. 

“ I Wiisgrtf 184, 
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cruisers, which put an end to the blockade-running. The occupa- 
tion of Mobile Bay in August, 1864, closed what was virtually 
the last port on the Gulf, and with the fall of Charleston and 
Wilmington early in 1865 the last ports on the Atlantic coast 
were lost.^ 

' A report of the Confederate Secretary of the Treasury shows that 
between October 26th and the end of the year 1S64 there had been 
imported into Wilmington and Charleston ‘ 8,633,000 pounds of meat, 
1,507,000 pounds of lead, 1,933,000 pounds of saltpetre, 546,000 pairs 
of shoes, 316,000 pairs of blankets, 520,000 pounds of coffee, 69,000 
rifles, 97,000 packages of revolvers, 3,639 packages of medicine, 43 
cannon.’ Nearly all these imports must have come it» through Wilming- 
ton, as Charleston was closely blockaded. 
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CHAPTER IX 

FALL OF RICHMOND AND COLLAPSE OF 
THE CONFEDERACY^ 

Richmond during the winter — Lee appointed Commander-in-Chief — 
Difficulties of Lee's task — Re-election of Abraham Lincoln — Slavery 
abolished by the Federal Congress — Federal movement against the 
Boydton road — Confederate attack on Fort Stedman — Fort Stedman 
in the hands of the Confederates — Fort Stedman recaptured — 
Grant prepares to strike in force the Southside railway — Instruc- 
tions given to Sheridan and the Corps commanders — Lee’s counter- 
preparations — Skirmishing on March 29th and 30th — Lee’s failure 
to crush Warren’s Corps — Fitzhugh Lee and Pickett drive back 
Sheridan’s cavalry — Battle of Five Forks — The Confederate left 
turned — Warren relieved of the command of the 5th Corps — 
General assault on the Petersburg lines — Lee’s lines broken — Death 
of A. P. Hill — Capture of Forts Gregg and Whitworth — Lee 
abandons Petersburg — Surrender of Petersburg and Richmond — 
Grant’s pursuit — Battle of Sailor's Creek — Surrender of Ewell’s 
Corps — The Confederates cross the Appomattox — Humphreys 
holds Lee fast — Sheridan intercepts Lee’s retreat — Communications 
between Grant and Lee — The Confederates vainly attempt to drive 
Sheridan out of their path — Surrender of the Army of Northern 
Virginia — Collapse of the Confederacy — Surrender of Johnston's 
army — Wilson’s successful expedition — Fall of Selma and Mobile 
— Surrender of Taylor and of Kirby Smith — Capture of President 
Davis. 

T 'HE winter of 1864-5 ® period of unrelieved gloom and 

depression in Richmond. Grant had been steadily extending 
his lines on the south side of the Appomattox towards the left. 
It was certain that, as soon as the return of spring rendered 
military operations possible, a determined attempt would be made 
by the Federals to secure possession of the Southside railway. 
Lee would be compelled to extend his lines still farther to the 

' See Map IV. For the military operations in this chapter the chief 
authority is Humphreys’s Virginia Campaign. He had recently been 
appointed to the command of the and Corps. The sixth volume of the 
Massachusetts Military Historical Society Papers contains several papers 
on Five Forks, Sailor’s Creek and the storming of the Petersburg lines. 
Colonel Livennore’s study® of The Generalship of the Appomattox 
Campaign is of first-rate importance and disposes of certain current 
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right, and sooner or later the Confederate line of defence must 
become so thin that it could be broken at some point or other. 
The limits of conscription had been reached the rcfusaf of 
the Federal Government in i86/j to exchange prisoners prevented 
their opponents from filling the vacancies in their ranks ; and tlie 
already scanty numbers were being diminished by an increasing 
stream of deserters. 

In the Confederate capital the stock of provisions was running 
short. Li-e's troops were dependent for their supplies upon the 
two railways, the Southside and Danville lines, which alone 
remained open ; the rolling stock upon these lines was so worn out 
as to be inadequate to the heavy work now put upon it. There 
was not enough bread in Virginia to feed Lee's army, and meat 
had to be imported from abroad. When the capture of Fort 
Fisher closed the port of Wilmington, starvation stared the Con- 
federate armies in the face.- It is probable, indeed, that a con- 
siderable store of provisions could have been brought into 
Richmond and Petersburg from the country districts if the Govern- 
ment had been able to pay for them in gold ; but the farmers 
refused to take the worthless Confederate paper money in payment. 
Longstreet went so far as to suggest the desperate expedient, that 
the Government should impress gold as well as bread and meal- 
stuffs. But the suggestion was not adopted.® 

In various States the people were beginning more or less openly 
to dissociate themselves from the cause of their leaders. In 
Richmond itself there was a growing feeling of discontent with 
President Davis's administration. An Act of Congress was passed 
appointing a Commander-in-Chief of all the Confederate forces in 

views as to Lee’s reasons for holding on to Petersburg. On the whole 
it gives preference to Grant over Lee in their long-fought duel. Colonel 
Livermore was Acting Assistant Inspector-General on General Ilum- 
phreys’s staff duiing the campaign. General Horace Porter, a member 
of Grant’s staff, was the author of an interesting contribution to 4 B. & L. 
on the Five Folks campaign, but his obvious admiration for Sheridan 
renders his narrative somewhat one-sided. Apart from Dr. Freeman's 
biography of Lee, Confederate accounts are meagre. 

* Conscription, which in 1862 applied to men between eighteen and 
thirty-five, had been gradually extended, until it embraced all between 
the ages of seve^jtecn and fifty, ‘ robbing alike the cradle and the 
grave.’ 

“ In February the Commissariat arrangements had been so far 
improved that three and a half million rations of meat and two and a half 
million rations of bread had been collected in the reserve depdts at 
Richmond, Lynchburg, Danville, and Greenboro. 

“ President Davis, in a message to Coi^ress in March, proposed to 
impress the supplies needed for the army, if the owners^ould not sell, 
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the field. Davis ratified the Act and appointed Lee to the post.^ 
Tl\e substitution of General Breckinridge for Mr. Seddon as 
Secretary of War was another concession which the sorely tried 
President had to make to public opinion. 

The task, which Lee in his new position had to face, was one of 
stupendous difficulty. In no quarter was any gleam of hope to be 
seen. In the Shenandoah Valley Early had been hopelessly beaten ; 
and Sheridan was free either to operate against Lynchburg and 
secure one of Lee’s two lines of retreat, or else to join forces with 
Grant and still further increase the overwhelming superiority of 
the Federal armies round Richmond. 

In Tennessee Hood had suffered a crushing defeat, and an 
advance into South-West Virginia or Nortli Carolina by Thomas's 
victorious troops might be looked for. Sherman had occupied 
Savannah on December 21st ; and whether he transported his 
army by sea to City Point or marched overland to effect a junction 
with Grant, his army would shortly have to be reckoned with. 

To meet this overwhelming concenti ation of force Lee could 
draw upon no fresh troops. The ill-fed, ill-clad, ill-shod Ai'my of 
Northern Virginia was practically the only organised army left to 
the Confederacy. Too late, President Davis recognised the error 
of tying down that gallant army to the defence of Richmond.^- It 

' The Confederate Congress m passing this Act was animated by 
hostility towards the P>csident, and their object was to prevent his inter- 
ference in the direction of military operations for the future. But the 
Piesident cleverly evaded the intention of Congress by appointing Lee 
to the post of ‘ commander of the Confederate armies ’ which he had held 
in the spring of i86z until his appointment to the command of the Army 
of Northern Virginia, and which Bragg had held since February 24th, 
1864. Lee was thu.s restored to his old post, but now held it in con- 
junction with the command of his army ; he regarded it, however, as 
before, as advisory in character and subordinate to the President, the 
titular Conimander-in-Chief of the land and sea forces of the Con- 
federacy. The President resented the action of Congress because he 
saw their motive ; but his official and personal relations with Lee were 
not affected. Lee’s loyalty to constituted authority led him to accept 
without demur the President’s interpretation of his new appointment. 
During the two months, for which he held this post, he seems to have 
asserted himself only once, to secure the appointment of Joseph Johnston 
to the command of the troops which were being brought together to 
resist Sherman’s advance through the Carolinas. • 

“ The very prevalent view, that President Davis’s veto alone prevented 
Lee from evacuating Richmond and Petersburg at an earlier dale, is 
based upon a probably erroneous interpretation put upon a single 
utterance of Lee’s. Colonel T. L. Livermore in a closely reasoned paper 
in the sixth volume of the Massachusetts Military Historical Society 
Papers shows that it was probably Lee’s own choice which kept his 
troops within j^eir fortifications until the Petersbufg lines were broken. 
See Chapter^, 
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would have been no light matter to abandon the national capital 
with its arsenals, workshops, and foundries ; and its evacuap'on 
would have been a heavy blow to the Confederate cause. But at 
any rate Lee’s army, the chief bulwark of that cause, would have 
been set free to manoeuvre in the open field, instead of being 
cooped up behind entrenchments, where its efficiency as a fighting 
force was being daily impaired. 

Had Davis realised in time that the strength of a nation consists 
in its armies rather than its cities, the struggle might have been 
prolonged ; and there was always a chance, whilst the Confederate 
armies remained in the field, tliat the North, weary of the gigantic 
efforts which it had been called upon to make, might recognise the 
independence of the Southern Confederacy. But the re-election 
of Lincoln to the Presidency by an overwhelming majority in 
November, 1864, was a proof that the North meant to see the war 
through. Lincoln’s great victory at the polls over the Democratic 
candidate, General McClellan, was largely due to the successes 
which Sherman and Sheridan had been winning in Georgia and 
the Shenandoah Valley, whilst Lee was held to the defence of 
Richmond. Lincoln, encouraged by his re-election, about which 
he had at one time entertained grave doubts,^ was confirmed in 
his determination to continue the war, until the restoration of 
the Union should be accomplished. He bore no rancour towards 
the Southern States, and was ready to make peace on the two 
conditions of the Restoration of the Union and the Emancipation 
of the Slaves. In this latter point his hand was immensely 
strengthened by an amendment to the Constitution, passed in 
Congress by the necessary two-thirds majority on January 31st, 
1865, which made Abolition of Slavery a fundamental part of the 
Constitution.® 

On February 3rd Lincoln consented to meet informally on board 
a steamer in Hampton Roads three Confederate commissioners to 
discuss the possibilities of peace. But it was quickly seen that no 
common understanding could be arrived at, as the Confederate 
commissioners made it a sine qiid non that the independence of 

^ On August 23rd Lincoln presented his Cabinet with a folded paper 
and asked his Ministers to initial it, unread, on the back. The paper 
was a memorandim to this effect ; ‘ This morning, as for some days 
past, it seems exceedingly probable that this Administration will not be 
re-elected. Then it will be my duty to so co-operate with the President- 
elect as to save the Union between the election and the inauguration, 
as he will have secured his election on such ground that he cannot 
possibly save it afterward.’ 

® This amendment still required to be‘’'ratified by three-fourths of 
the States. 
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the South should be reoognised. The negotiations came to 
nothing. 

In December Warren had destroyed the Weldon Railway as far 
south as Hicksford, forty miles from Petersburg.! Information 
was received that supplies were still being brought by wagon 
from Hicksford by the Boydton road to Petersburg, and on 
February 5th Gregg’s cavalry division was sent to strike that road 
at Dinwiddie Court House and interrupt the trains supposed to be 
upon the road. The cavalry was supported by the 5th Corps and 
two divisions of tire 2nd Corps, now under the command of 
General Humphreys in place of Hancock, who had been sent to 
Washington to organise a new ist Army Corps. 

During the winter the Confederates had strengthened and ex- 
tended their entrenchments on and about Hatcher’s Run.^ 
Their entrenched line now reached from Hatcher’s Run on the 
south of the Appomattox to White Oak Swamp on the north 
of the James, a distance of thirty-seven miles. To protect his 
extreme right against Warren’s threatened advance, Lee con- 
centrated parts of HiWs and Gordon's Corps in the Hatcher’s Run 
entrenchments, and some sharp fighting took place on the 5th and 
6th. Warren, advancing to Dabney’s Mill, was driven back ; 
and Gregg on reaching the Boydton road found that it was but 
little used. The chief result of the three days’ operations, 
from February 5th to the 7th, was that the Federals extended 
their lines as far as the Vaughan road crossing of Hatcher’s 
Run. 

Lee for some time past had envisaged the likelihood of his 
being forced, in order to save his army, to evacuate Richmond. 
His intention w^as to withdi-aw to Danville,® unite with Jo/nzitojt’i 
force in North Carolina, and attack Sherman before Grant could 
come to his assistance. But the animals of the artillery and 
transport trains were in so emaciated a condition as to be useless 
for heavy work, until the roads should have recovered, and Lee 
feared lest before he could withdraw his army, Grant might extend 

! See Map VI, The object of this expedition against the Weldon 
lailway was to prevent it being used to reinforce Fort Fisher, and it 
was successful. Hoke's division, despatched from Richmond on 
December 19th, had to go round by the Danville ana Piedmont railways 
(the latter a ‘ weak and uncertain ’ line from Danville ^id Greensboro 
into North Carolina). Only one brigade had reached Wilmington by 
December 25th, on which day Butler made his assault on Fort Fisher 
(Livermore, 6 468). 

Sec Map IV. « 

“ See Ma^VI. 
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so far to the left avS to make retreat impossible.^ He therefore 
determined to make a sortie in force against the Federal lines 
near the Appomattox, in the hope that Grant would be compelled 
to draw back his left to reinforce his right. The task was assigned 
to Gordon, commanding the 2nd Army Corps, whose reputation 
as a leader of dash and enterprise had been steadily growing. 
The point selected for attack was Fort Stedman, about a mile and 
a half south of the Appomattox, where the main lines of the two 
armies were but 150 yards apart and the piquet lines only a third 
of that distance. In addition to the and Corps reinforcements 
were ordered to Gordo?t from Hill’s and Longstteet's Corps as well 
as a detachment of cavalry, who.se special task was to be the de- 
struction of the Federal telegraph wires and pontoon bridges over 
the Appomattox.^ As soon as Fort Stedman was carried, the 
attacking force was to push forward to the high ground in rear of 
the Federal lines, where it was erroneously supposed that three 
forts had been built, whose lire commanded Fort Stedman and 
the adjacent portion of the Federal lines. But as a matter of fact 
no such forts existed, the redoubts whose fire would sweep Fort 
Stedman and its approaches were in the main line of entrench- 
ments. An infantry division was held in reserve which, as soon as 
the Federal lines were broken, was to sweep down their entrench- 
ments to the Federal left, and this movement was to be supported 
by the other troops holding the Confederate lines as fast as their 
fronts were cleared. 

At 4.30 a.m. on March 25th Gordon assaulted. As Confederate 
deseiters were allowed to enter the Federal lines with their arms, 
the piquet posts were easily surprised, and the storming party, 
rushing forward to the main line, carried Fort Stedman and three 
adjacent batteries. There, however, the Confederate success 
ended. Gordon's attack was left almost entirely unsupported. The 
detachments, which tvere sent forward to seize the supposed forts, 

’ The wretched condition of the animals of his train and the state 
of the roads have been assigned by President Davis and Fitzhugh Lee as 
the reason why Lee clung so long to his entrenchments. But Lee’s 
object in attacking Fort Stedman is clearly stated in his despatch to 
President Davis of March 26th. He hoped that ‘ Grant would at least 
be obliged so to ef,irtail his lines, that upon the approach of General 
Sherman, I might be able to hold our position with a portion of the troops, 
and with a select body unite with General Johnston and give him battle. 
If successful, I would then be able to return to my position, and if un- 
successful I should be in no worse condition, as I should be compelled 
to withdraw from James River if I quietly awaited his approach ’ {Lee’s 
Confidential Dispatches to Davis, edited by &. S. Freeman). 

- Humphreys, 318, 
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penetrated to the military pilroad from City Point, but weie then 
driven back by Hartranft’s division of the 9th Corps. Assaults 
mMe from Fort Stcdman upon the forts on its right and left were 
repulsed ; and as soon as there was sufficient light to distinguish 
friend from foe, the Federal ai-tillcry in the main works and from 
the high ground in the rear, where General Parke ordered part 
of his field artillery to be posted, opened fire upon Fort Stcdman. 
So heavy a fire swept the space between the lines of the two 
armies that neither could reinforcements be sent from Lee's lines 
to Gordon in Fort Stedman, nor could the Confederates in their 
enemy’s works escape. 

Shortly before 8 a.m. Hartranft’s division attacked and re- 
captured Fort Stedman. Of Gordon's command 1,949 taken 
prisoners, and his loss in killed and wounded was also heavy.^ 
Following upon Gordofi's repulse the commanders of the and and 
6th Corps attacked and citrried the Confederate piquet line, but 
found the main line of entrenchments too strongly held to justify 
an assault. Gotdon's sortie, so far from relieving the pressure 
upon Lee's right, had enabled the Fedcrals to gain an advanced 
position from which a few days later a successful assault was made. 

Grant had come to the conclusion that it would be desirable, 
if possible, to leave to the Armies of the Potomac and the James 
the work of crushing Lee's army. If Sherman’s army were to par- 
ticipate therein, sectional jealousy might be arou.sed.^ Throughout 


' Humphreys, 331, estimates the Confederate loss at nearly 4,000 
and the Federal about 2,000. The Confederates captured Fort Stedman 
and Batteries X, XI, and XII. But they failed to gain possession of Fort 
Ha.skell to their right and Fort MoGilvery to their left. Thi.s failure 
prevented Gordon from securing a broad front on which he might deploy 
his forces for a forward movement. It is not clear what was the force 
which reached the railway. Humphreys thinks that it was Gordon's 
three detachments. Gordon says that he never knew what became of 
these detachments, and Hartranft thinks that the force which he 
encountered was a heavy line and groups of skirmishers. From his 
account (4 B. & JL., 584-9) it would follow that a considerably larger 
force pressed forward towards the railway than is generally recognised. 
Most accounts represent Gordon’s main efforts as being directed against 
Fort Haskell and Battery IX, which latter effectually blocked the road 
to Fort McGilvery. Gordon accounts for his failure on the ground that 
the attack was delayed owing to the late arrival o| Longstreet’s troops 
from the north bank of the James, and daylight found ‘ the plan only 
half executed.’ It is plain that the Confederate plan of attack miscarried, 
as Lee had concentrated about half his army to take part in the movement. 
General Parke, commanding the 9th Corps, was the senior officer in the 
absence of Meade on that part of the Federal lines which was attacked. 

“ What Grant feared ws9S not any ill-feeling between the armies, but 
the jealousy^f politicians from the different sections. 
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the war the Army of the Potomac had been pitted against the 
Army of Northern Virginia, but except at Gettysburg had failed 
to gain any marked success over it. It seemed but just that,' as 
a reward for the years of toil and of dogged perseverance in the 
face of continued failure, it should have the honour of forcing its 
old antagonist to surrender at last. Grant saw that Lee must 
abandon Richmond within a few days at the latest. If Lee 
succeeded in effecting a junction with Johnston’s forces, the 
struggle might be prolonged some time longer. But the Federal 
general was now on the point of striking a blow, which, if success- 
ful, would probably prevent Lee from reaching Johnston, and 
would leave him no alternative except to surrender. On March 
24th Grant had issued orders for a general movement to com- 
mence on the 29th. The defeat of Gordon's sortie confirmed 
him in his determination ; he had visited upon his enemy a very 
much heavier loss than he had himself suffered. On the 26th 
Sheridan’s cavalry were brought from the north bank of the 
James and posted on the left of the Federal position, and on 
the night of the 27th, General Ord, commanding the Army of the 
James, made a secret march with three infantry divisions and one 
cavalry division, and, unknown to the Confederates, was placed 
in rear of the 2nd Corps. General Weitzel was left in command 
of the troops immediately threatening Richmond. Two divisions 
occupied the Bermuda Hundred entrenchments, and only one 
division held the lines on the north bank of the James. 

Grant’s purpose w'as to concentrate all his available forces on 
his left, and with them strike such a blow as would force Lee to 
abandon his lines. Abraham Lincoln had already arrived at 
Grant’s headquarters in anticipation of the speedy fall of the 
Southern capital. On the 27th Sherman arrived at City Point by 
water. He was informed of Grant’s plans for the reduction of 
Richmond, and it was settled that, if the co-operation of his army 
.should after all be required, he should move from Goldsboro on 
April loth, and after feinting at Raleigh (60 miles north-west of 
Goldsboro) turn sharp to the north-east and reach the Roanoke 
River near Weldon, wliere he would be within 60 miles of, and 
south of, Petersburg. Having arrived there, he would cither move 
nor’-nor’-west to ,Burkesville, the junction of the Southside and 
Danville railroads, and prevent Lee escaping by either of these 
roads, or hold himself in readiness for any movement which 
Grant might direct. Grant, however, was full of hope that before 
the day fixed for the commencement of Sherman’s co-operative 
movement Lee’s army would have ceasetl to exist. 

Sheridan on the 28th received orders to move with-Jjis cavalry 
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early on the following morning to Dinwiddie Court House. He 
wi^s informed that the and and 5th Corps would be within sup- 
porting distance, and was directed to try and force the enemy out 
of their entrenchments into open ground by threatening to turn 
their right. But if the Confederates clung to their entrenchments 
he was told to ‘ cut loose ' and ride straight for the Danville 
railway. This he was to destroy thoroughly as near the Appo- 
mattox as possible, and he was then to break up the Southside 
railway west of Burkesville. Having ruined the two railroads, 
he could either return to Grant or join Sherman. These orders 
were, however, subject to modification, and actually were altered 
the following day. The 2nd Corps was ordered to cross Hatcher’s 
Run^ by the Vaughan road crossing on the morning of the 29th 
as soon as its entrenchments had been occupied by Ord’s troops, 
and to move forward with its right on the Run and its left in 
communication with the 5th Corps, which was ordered to cross 
the Run lower dowm and move along the Quaker road towards 
the Boydton road. Wright was ordered to hold himself in readi- 
ness to withdraw his Corps from their entrenchments, which 
were then to be occupied by an extension of the 9th Corps to its 
left. 

Lee, as soon as he discovered Grant’s new movement, hurried up 
reinforcements to the extreme right. The works constructed in 
the neighbourhood of Hatcher’s Run during the winter had not 
been permanently garrisoned, but were only occupied by a sentry 
line.® Now, as Grant’s movement developed, troops from other 
parts of the Confederate lines came pouring into these entrench- 
ments. Anderson with Johnson’s division and Wise's brigade 
occupied the extreme right of the entrenchments along the White 
Oak road. Pickett's division was ordered to the same point. Hill 
extended to the right so as to connect with Anderson’s left. Four 
of his brigades under Heth held the entrenchments on the south 
side of the Run, and Wilcox with four more brigades occupied 
those on the north side. Fitzhtigh Lee's cavalry division was 
ordered from the extreme left across the James to the extreme 
right at Five Forks, as soon as Sheridan’s movement to Grant’s 
left was known to Lee. He reached Sutherland Station on the 
Southside railroad on the night of the 29th. , 

During the 29th Sheridan received orders from Grant not to 

* Sec Map IV. 

” These works started at the Crow House, and then ran from the 
Boydton road crossing along the south side of Hatcher’s Run, covering 
the White Oak road to its* intersection with the Claiborne road ; they 
then turne^^orthward, covering the latter road till they reached the 
Run (Hum^reys, 310 
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strike at the railways, but to co-operate with the 2nd and 5th 
Corps against the Confederate right. 'I'he only fighting on the 
2yth was done by the leading division of Witrren’s Corps, which 
being attacked on the Quaker road by Uvo brigades of Anderson's 
command, drove them back into the White Oak road entrench- 
ments. As rain fell heavily during the night of the 29th and 
tluroughout the 30th, rendering it necessary to coi duroy the roads 
for the passage of the artillery and trains, the Federal infantry 
confined themselves to pushing close up to the entrenchments in 
their front W'ithout attacking. There was some sharp skirmishing 
on the road from Dinwiddic Court House to Five Forks, between 
Sheridan’s and Fitzhitgh Lee's cavalry.^ On the evening of the 30th 
Fitzhngh Lee was joined by the cavalry of W. H. F. Lee and 
Rosser, from Stony Creek depot, and Pickett reached Five Forks 
with five infantry brigades. General Lee directed Pickett with his 
infantiy and all the cavalry to move from Five Forks on the jist, 
and drive Sheridan from the Court House, whilst he himself pro- 
posed with the troops in the White Oak road entrenchments to fall 
upon the left flank of the 5th Corps. But in order to effect this 
concentration on his extreme right, he was obliged to leave the rest 
of his line but weakly defended. Parke and Wright, as the result 
of the reconnaissances made on the 30th, reported to Grant their 
confidence that they could carry by assault the wmrks in their 
respective fronts.® 

Grant now determined to reinforce Sheridan with one infantry 
Corps, so as to enable him to turn Lee's right, and with the rest of 
his infantry to attack the Petersburg entrenchments. Bui the 
heavy rain, which fell continuously, caused a postponement of the 
proposed operation.® On the morning of the 31st Warren advanced 
with the 5th Corps to gain possession of the White Oak road. 
The Confederate entrenchments on the south side of Flatcher’s 
Run were sited along that road for some distance and then turned 
northwards so as to cover the Claiborne road, until they again 
reached the Run. The White Oak road from its junction with the 

' See Plan of Battle of Five Forks. 

Humphreys, 329. At one period on tire 30th Grant had been so 
discouraged by the foui weather that he determined to suspend operations, 
but he was dissuaded by Sheridan, who rode over on purpose to 
expostulate, and Rawlins, his chief-of-the-staff (2 Sheridan’s Memoirs, 
142-3). 

Orders were sent to the Corps commanders at 8.30 a.m. that there 
would be no movement of the troops that day, but in consequence of 
information received from Warren, the sth Corps was ordered to gain 
possession of the White Oak road, if a reconnaissance, which Warren had 
already ordered, showed that it was practicable (Humphrejw^ 330). 
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Claiborne road extended four miles west to Five Forks, and if 
Wai-ren could secure possession of this part of the road, which 
was not defended by entrenchments, Lee’s extreme right at Five 
Forks would be separated from the troops holding the entrench- 
ments in front of the Claiborne road. But at the same time as the 
5th Corps was advancing to secure the White Oak road Lee was in 
person preparing to attack its left flank. The leading Federal 
division was close to the road, when it was assailed on the front 
and left flank by four Confederate brigades. ^ It was driven back 
in considerable confusion. Crawford’s division, which was sup- 
porting Ayres’s advance, shared the same fate, and both divisions 
were forced across a tributary of Gravelly Run, where the third 
division under Griffin was in reserve. But a sudden attack by 
Miles’s division of the 2nd Corps struck the advancing Confeder- 
ates on the left flank. Griffin’s division moved against their right 
flank, and they fell back to the position south of the road, which 
Ayres had occupied earlier in the morning. In the course of the 
afternoon Warren again moved forward to the White Oak road and 
drove the enemy from the slight breastwork which they had 
thrown up, and gained the road, forcing the Confederate brigades, 
which had attacked him in the morning, to retreat to their fortified 
lines. Humphreys on Warren’s righr kept up a vigorous demon- 
stration against the works south of Hatcher’s Run and prevented 
the troops holding them from sending reinforcements to the 
brigades which were engaged by Warren.® 

Fitzhugh Lee, on the morning of the 31st, started from Five 
Forks with his three cavalry divisions. His object was, whilst 
pressing the hostile cavalry in front with one division, to throw the 
other two against their left flank. But the crossings over Chamber- 
lain’s Creek, across which lay the approach to the Federal left, 
were so strongly held, that it was not until the arrival of Pickett's 
infantry upon the scene that the Federals were forced to retire. 
Part of Sheridan’s cavalry were driven eastwards to the Boydton 
road, but rejoined their commander after nightfall. With the rest 
of his force Sheridan formed line of battle half a mile in front of 
Dinwiddle Court House, and, though hard pressed, succeeded in 
holding the enemy’s superior numbers at bay, till night put an 
end to the combat. Warren on the White Oak road heard the 
sound of Sheridan’s battle steadily receding*southwards, and, 
judging that he was being driven back, sent a brigade across country 
to attack the enemy’s flank and rear. 

^ These four brigades were drawn from three different divisions 
(Dr. Freeman). , 

= Mott’s division attacked the works at the Boydton road crossing 
and Hays’s/^je Crow House redoubt, both unsuccessfully. 
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Sheridan finding that he could not Bold on to Dinwiddic Court 
House unless reinforced, sent both to V^arren and Meade for help. 
The situation was grave. The Confederate forces in front of the 
Court House were in a position to intervene between Sheridan and 
Warren’s and Humphreys’s Corps, and after leaving a force to hold 
the cavalry in check might move against the left rear of the in- 
fantry.^ Warren was directed to fall back from the White Oak road 
to the Boydton road and to send one division by the latter road to 
Sheridan’s aid. But the Boydton road bridge over Gravelly Run 
had been destroyed, and the stream was so swollen as to be un- 
fordable for infantry, ^ Sheridan’s purpose was to make a combined 
attack with his own cavalry and Warren’s reinforcements upon the 
enemy in his front at daybreak of April ist. 

During the night Pickett, learning of the presence of a Federal 
force in his rear, withdrew his troops to Five Forks, where he 
entrenched a position.® The Confederate line was about a mile 

* At the same time, as Sheridan clearly saw, the Confederate infantry 
by following him to Dinwiddie Court House had completely isolated 
itself, and a rare opportunity was offered the Federal army (2 Sheridan’s 
Memoirs, 154). 

® ‘Warre.i’s operations on the night of the 31st were severely censured 
by Grant and Sheridan. But his position was a very difficult one. The 
order directing him to send one division to Sheridan and withdraw 
the rest of his Corps to the Boydton road was received about 9.30 p.m., the 
fourth order which he had had since 5 p.m. But at 10.50 p.m. he received 
another order directing him whilst sending one division down the Boydton 
road to move the other two across country into the road from Dinwiddie 
Court House to F'ive Forks, so as to fall upon the enemy’s rear, whilst 
Sheridan attacked their front. A further order, received at i a.m., made 
it perfectly plain that in Meade’s eyes the important thing was to send a 
division direct to Sheiidan’s help. But as it was very doubtful whether 
that reinforcem.ent could possibly reach Sheridan by daybreak, at which 
hour he was expecting to be attacked, and as it was anticipated that 
without such reinforcement Sheridan would be obliged to retreat by 
the Vaughan road, 'Warren, instead of starting his two divisions at once 
against the enemy’s rear, waited until he knew that his other division 
had established connection with Sheridan. Ayres’s division was crossing 
Gravelly Rim at 2 a.m., and the other two divisions did not commence 
their march till 5 a.m. For this delay Warren was censured by the 
Court of Enquiry which met many years later to investigate his conduct 
(Humphreys, 336-43). 

“ Pickett’s withdrawal seems to have been due to the movements of 
Bartlett’s brigade, which, about 5 p.m. on the 31st, Warren had sent 
across counti^ fiom the 'White Oak road to Sheridan’s aid. This brigade 
stiuck the direct road from Dinwiddie Court House to the White Oak 
road near Dr. Boisseau’s, and drove some Confederate skirmishers across 
Gravelly Run. Bartlett’s presence in his rear became known to Pickett 
about lo p.m., and he did not learn that the Federal brigade had 
subsequently been withdrawn, in accordalice with Meade’s orders 
(Humphreys, 342). 
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and three-quarters in length, with a short return about one 
hundred yards long on its left. The infantry brigades occupied 
the entrenchments with IF. H. F. Lee's cavalry division on the 
right, Rosser’s in rear at the Ford road crossing of Hatcher’s Run 
guarding the trains, and Mnnford's on the left,^ dismounted, cover- 
ing the ground beyond the left flank of the infantry and connecting 
with a cavalry force which was covering the ground to the right of 
the Claiborne road entrenchments. 

Sheridan, since daylight, had been following Pickett with two 
of his cavalry divisions. Finding that the Confederate gcnemls 
intended to make a stand at Five Forks, he determined to demon- 
strate with his cavalry against the right of their line, whilst the 5th 
Corps, which w'as now concentrated near Gravelly Run Chinch, 
was to assault the left." Mackenzie's cavalry division,® which had 
been placed under Sheridan’s command, was to strike the White 
Oak road, move along it in conjunction with and to the right of 
the 5 th Corps, and try to cut off the Confederate line of retreat 
by securing the Ford road crossing over Hatclter’s Run. 

About 4 p.m. the 5th Corps advanced to the attack. Warren 
was under the impression that the Confederate line reached nearly 
half a mile further east than was really the case. * Consequently 
only Ayres’s division came at once into action. It assaulted and 
carried the return on the Confederate left. The other two divisions 
passed through the woods north of the White Oak road, where they 
had some sharp skirmishing with Mnnford’s dismounted cavalry 
and got right in the rear of the Confederate entrenchments, Craw- 
ford’s division, which was leading, having reached the Ford road. 
Fronting south they moved on Five Forks.® ''I'he Confederates 
with their line of retreat cut off made desperate efforts to repel the 
assaults, w'hich were directed against them from three sides. On 
the extreme right W. H. F. Lee repulsed an attack of two of 

^ Munford w'as commanding Filxdmgh Lee's division. 

“ As the 5th Corps had not been in time to intercept Pickett's retreat, 
it was halted by Sheridan’s orders at J, Boisseau’s, near the forks of the 
road. It was not ordered up to the front till 1 p.m. 

^ This division belonged to the Army of the James, and had originally 
been commanded by Kautz. On joining Sheridan on the morning of 
the ist, it was at first posted at Dinwiddie Court House, atvaiting further 
orders. 

‘ An impression 'apparently shared by Sheridan (Humphreys, 346-7). 

“ Crawford’s division was facing south on the Ford road. Griffin’s 
division, which formed Warren’s centre, moved south-west against the 
enemy’s tear, and after a hard struggle carried a new line of entrench- 
ments, which the Confederate infantry on the left were trying to throw 
up in order to check Ayres’s advance front the return, which he had 
already captured (Humphreys, 349). 
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Custer’s brigades. But thciinfantry brigades successively changing 
front to the left, were forced back by the superior numbens of the 
5t& Corps, one upon the other, until at last the whole line gave 
way and lied west through the woods towards the Southside 
railway. 

Neither Picketi nor Fitshugh Lee was with his troops when the 
attack commenced : they had ridden to the north side of Hatcher’s 
Run, and the density of the woods prevented the sound of firing 
from reaching them. Pickett, receiving information that the 
battle had begun, hastened to the scene of action ; but before 
he arrived, Ayres had broken the Confederate left, and all his 
efforts to retrieve the day were vain. FUzhugh Lee only got back to 
Hatcher’s Run in time to find that the Ford road was in the hands 
of the Federals, and consequently was prevented from taking any 
part in the engagement. After the battle he collected his three 
cavalry divisions on the north bank of Hatcher’s Run and with- 
drew to Sutherland Station,^ where he was joined during the 
night by four infantry brigades under R. H. Anderson, which 
Lee had sent from the right of his entrenchments to aid in rallying 
Pickett’s beaten troops and to close that line of approach to 
Petersburg. 2 On the morning of the 2nd Pickett, with the remnants 
of his infantry, joined Anderson at Sutherland Station. 

The battle of Five Forks was decisive of the fate of Petersburg. 
It gave the Federals possession of the Southside railway, and 
forced Lee to send such heavy detachments to prevent the Federals 
entering Petersburg by the line of that railway, that at other points 
he was unable to hold his lines in sufficient strength. It was, no 
doubt, a mistaken policy which required Pickett to fight at Five 
Forks at all.® He was forced to hold an isolated position, four 
miles away from the nearest point of the Confederate entrench- 
ments, without any strong natural obstacles to protect either flank, 
and if his left were turned he would be cut off from the rest of 
Lee’s army. A strong defensive position might have been taken 
up on Flatcher’s Run or at Sutherland Station, \vhere the con- 
sequences of defeat would have been less disastrous. As it wvis, he 
lost at least 4,500 prisoners and six guns. On neither side were the 
losses in killed and w'ounded heavy.* 

^ See Map IV. ® 

“ Fitzhugh Lee thinks that if Anderson had marched by the direct 
toad to Five Forks he would have come in on the flank and rear of the 
enemy’s right, and would have ‘ probably changed the result of the 
uneven contest ’ (4 B. & L., 712). These troops, however, seem not to 
have been despatched to right till after news had reached Lee of 
Pickett's defeat (Humphreys, 334). 

“ Humpteeys, 353 : Lee’s Lee, 376. * Humphreys, 3 S 3 “ 4 - 
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In the hour of victory, when the Confederate infantry were flying 
from the field, Sheridan relieved Warren of the command of the 
5th Corps. He had been authorised by Grant early that day' to 
take this step if he judged it expedient. Owing probably to the 
fact that the Army of the Potomac had practically two commanders, 
its Corps commanders had developed the habit of deciding at their 
own discretion the manner and time in which the movements 
ordered from headquarters should be executed. Warren was an 
engineer officer of high scientific attainments and with a brilliant 
war record, but his caution rendered him an unsuitable colleague 
for the fiery Sheridan, who w'as always eager to snatch at any 
opportunity which chance might present. In the battle of April 1st 
Sheridan did not consider that Warren had di.splaycd sufficient 
energy in bringing his troops into action or in pushing the attack, 
and accordingly called Griffin to take his place at the head of the 
5th Corps. In the Court of Enquiry held in 1879 ^ftcr Warren’s 
repeated requests, Sheridan, though readily admitting that Warren 
had displayed the skill and energy in handling his Corps which 
might be required of an ordinary commander (to which fact, 
indeed, overwhelming testimony was produced at the Court of 
Enquiry), justified his action on the ground that what was required 
at so critical a moment was an officer of extraordinary ability. 
Grant on April 3rd appointed Warren to command the forces left 
in Petersburg and City Point.^ 

In anticipation of Sheridan’s success Grant had ordered a 
general assault to be made by Parke, Wright, and Ord upon the 
Petersburg entrenchments as soon as it was light on the 2nd. 
Fearing, however, lest Lee in despair should withdraw during the 
night from his lines and fall upon Sheridan, who now lay across his 
right flank, he ordered his artillery to open fire along the whole 
length of his lines at 10 p.m. The Confederate guns replied, and 
for two hours a tremendous cannonade was maintained. It was 

^ Sheridan, in his Memoirs, is very unfair to Warren. He says (ii, 
161) that Warren on the ist exhibited distinct apathy and gave the 
impression that he wished the sun to go down before the battie could be 
begun. But as a matter of fact Warren attacked about 4 p.m., and it 
seems clear that Sheridan mistook for apathy an attitude of concentrated 
thought. Again, Sfceridan complained that portions of the sth Corps 
gave way owing to Warren making no effort to inspire his troops with 
confidence. But Sheridan was with Ayres’s division and saw nothing 
of Warren, who was on the right with Crawford’s and Griffin’s divisions. 
No one after reading Sheridan’s account would e.xpect to find that Craw- 
ford’s division suffered more heavily than eijther of the other two. For 
the finding of the Court of Enquiry, ordered in December, 1879, see 
4 B. & L., 72,3-4, and Humphreys, 357-61. 
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indeed the death-knell of |he Confederacy : for Lee's position on 
the morning of the 2nd was such that he could have but little 
chance of repelling a determined assault made all along the line. 
Pickett's defeat had necessitated the withdrawal of Field's division, 
accompanied by Longstrcet in person, from the north bank of the 
James, and the Richmond defences were only held by two divisions 
under EzvcllP The Bermuda Hundred lines were manned by 
Mahone's division. Had Grant on the night of the i.st massed 
troops on the nortli banli of the James, Richmond would have 
been in his hands on the morning of the 2nd. But he did not know 
that Field’s division had been withdrawn, and preferred to secure 
the evacuation of Richmond by the capture of Petersburg. South 
of the Appomattox Gordon's Corps, over 7,000 strong, held the 
entrenchments opposite the 9th Corps’ lines. But from Gordon's 
right to Hatcher’s Run only four brigades were available to meet 
the attack of Wright’s and Ord’s commands. South of Hatcher’s 
Run four more brigades held the White Oak road and Claiborne 
road entrenchments. At Sutherland Station on the Southside line 
Afiderson had four infantry brigades as well as Pickett's infantry 
and Fitzhugh Lee’s cavalry. The weakest spot in the Confederate 
lines was on the north side of Hatcher’s Run in front of the 6th 
Corps and Ord’s divisions : if the line were broken there both the 
forces on the south side of Hatcher’s Run and Anderson at Suther- 
land Station would be cut off from Petersburg. 

At 4.40 a.m. the 6th Corps advanced to the assault. The 
advanced position captured on March 25th now proved invaluable 
as affording cover for concentrating a column of attack within 
striking distance of the enemy’s lines. In fifteen minutes tire 
6th Corps carried the lines in its front with a loss of 1,100 killed 
and wounded. Some of the victorious Federals made their way 
across the Boydton road to the Southside railway, and it was by 
one of these parties probably that General A. P. Hill was killed as 
he was riding from Lee’s headquarters to rally the soldiers of his 
Corps. Sweeping down the entrenchments to the left, the 6th 
Corps pressed on towards Hatcher’s Run, where they met part of 
Ord’s command, which had carried the entrenchments on the 
north bank of the Run. The two Corps were directed to march 

^ Even after Pickett’s defeat Lee would not yet recognise the necessity 
of evacuation. Field's division was summoned to strengthen his right 
against Sheridan and if possible to recover the lost ground. Lee still 
was hoping that Grant would not assault his lines on the Petersburg 
front, or that if he did, they could be successfully defended. It is possible 
that he did not know at the time the full extent of the disaster at Five 
Forks (Eckejyode and Conrad). 
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straight on Petersburg with Ord’s troops leading. About 4.30 a.m. 
Parke had assaulted the lines held by Gordon's Corps with two 
columns moving from either side of Fort Sedgwick. He carried 
the first line of entrenchments, capturing twelve guns and 800 
prisoners, and secured possession of the Confederate lines for a 
distance of nearly a quarter of a mile on either side of the Jerusalem 
pianli; road, but found himself confronted by a second line of works 
which he vainly endeavoured to carry. Later in the day Gordon 
made several attempts to recover the lines lost in the morning, but 
Parke repulsed all his attacks. 

On the south side of the Run the 2nd Corps had unsuccess- 
fully attacked the Confederate works on the night of the ist. 
Humphreys was afterwards ordered to send one of his divisions 
to report to Sheridan. It was not intended that he should attack 
on the 2nd, but finding that the lines on the north side of the Run 
had been carried, he attacked in his front with his two remaining 
divisions.^ The entrenchments on the south side of the Run were 
carried, and the Confederates withdrew from the White Oak road 
works, as their position was now rendered untenable by the break- 
ing of their lines to the east. Humphreys was called off from the 
pursuit of this force and ordered to march direct on Petersburg. 
Miles’s division of the and Corps, however, which Sheridan on the 
morning of the and had sent back to join Humphreys, came up 
with Heth’s retreating brigades, and after two unsuccessful 
attempts carried the entrenchments which they had hastily thrown 
up. The Confederates retreated in great disorder westwards, a 
part crossing the Appomattox, but the majority joined Anderson’s 
command, which was moving along the south bank of the river in 
the direction of Amelia Court House. ^ Sharp skirmishing went on 
throughout the day between Sheridan’s cavalry and Anderson's 
rearguard. 

Lee in Petersburg was now forced back into his last line of 
entrenchments within the suburbs of the city. On the west side, 
where the hostile pressure was heaviest, his line ran from the 
Appomattox along the east bank of Old Town Creek.® On the 
further bank were some advanced works, the strongest of which 
were Forts Gregg and Whitworth. Grant determined to crown 
the day’s work by capturing these two redoubts, and Ord was 
directed to assault them. Fort Gregg was captured after a 
desperate struggle. Its garrison of 300 was either killed or 
captured, and the Federal loss was over 700. Fort Whitworth 
was more easily gained possession of, as Wilcox, to save useless 
bloodshed, ordered his troops to abaEdon it. A final assault 
* Humphreys, 366, ’’ See Map VI. ® See^ap IV. 
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was ordered to be made, upon Lee's lines both at Petersburg 
and Richmond early on the 3rd, but during the night the Army 
of 'Northern Virginia withdrew from its works and commenced 
its retreat westwards. 

Lee had sent a message to President Davis immediately after 
the 6th Corps carried his lines, that Richmond would have to be 
abandoned.^ All that he could possibly hope to do was to hold 
on to the Petersburg lines till night, and thus gain time for organis- 
ing the retreat. To attempt to hold Richmond after the loss 
of Petersburg was not to be thought of for a moment. For 
Sheridan would have quickly secured the Danville railroad, and 
the fate of the Southern capital would then have been scaled. By 
abandoning Richmond forthwith there was at any rate a chance 
that the Army of Northern Virginia might yet be saved for active 
operations in the field. At 8 p.m. the evacuation commenced. 
As the southern bank of the Appomattox was now in the hands 
of the Federals, Lee had to withdraw his troops in Petersburg to 
the north bank, and march along it until he could recross out of 
reach of Grant’s army. Longstreet with Field's division and what 
still remained in Petersburg of Heth's and Wilcox's divisions led 
the way. Gordon with the and Corps followed ; Mahone with- 
drew during the night from Bermuda Hundred and marching by 
Chesterfield Court House crossed the Appomattox after Gordon 
at Goode’s bridge, where Longstreet' s troops had also crossed. 
Ewell withdrew his two divisions across the James and crossed the 
Appomattox by the Danville railway bridge. Anderson’s com- 
mand marched along the south bank of the river. Amelia Court 
House was named as the point of concentration. 

Very early on the 3rd the Federals discovered that the enemy 
had retired, and possession of Petersburg was quietly taken. In 
Richmond during the night fires broke out in different parts of 
the city in consequence of the destruction of the military stoi'es 
which Ewell had ordered.® The same fate w'hich had overtaken 
Columbia threatened the late capital of the Confederacy. At 8.15 
a.m. on the 3rd the city was formally surrendered by its mayor to 
General Weitzel, and Federal troops quickly extinguished the 

^ Humphreys, 371. This message apparently was in the shape of a 
telegram to the Secretary of War despatched bcfo»e 10.40 a.m. The 
biographers of Lotigstrect antedate this telegram by twelve hours and 
speak of a second telegram sent to the President on the morning of the 
2nd. There is, however, no doubt that Davis received the first intimation 
of Lee’s decision in church at morning service on the and. 

® See Map VI. 

* The fire seems to hailfe been caused by the Confederates setting 
fire to the stores of tobacco (Lee’s Lee, 381). 
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flames and restored order. On the following day Abraham Lincoln 
visited the city which had so long defied him, and almost un- 
attended, leading his little boy by the hand, walked tlirough its 
stieets, amid the adoring salutations of the negroes, to the Grey 
House, where his rival had so lately ruled. Jefferson Davis had 
left Richmond on the evening of the 2nd for Danville, which was 
proclaimed as the new seat of government. Lee hoped to lead 
his army to the same place, whence a junction could be effected 
with Johnston's army by the railroad through Greensboro. 

Gi'ant bent all his energies to prevent his enemy from making 
good his escape. Sheridan with the cavalry and the 5th Corps was 
directed to reach the Danville railroad at some point between the 
Appomattox and its junction with the Southside line.^ Meade 
with the 2nd and 6th Corps followed, moving west in the direction 
of Amelia Couit House, whilst Ord with his command, to be 
followed by the 9th Corps, marched towards Burkesville along the 
line of the Southside railway. 

Lee had hoped to get all his army concentrated at Amelia Court 
House on the night of the 4ih. But Longstreet’s Corps was the 
only one which actually reached the Court House on that day : 
Ewell and Anderson did not come up till the following morning.® 
Lee has stated that he was delayed a whole day at the Court House, 
because the provisions, which he had ordered to be sent from Dan- 
ville, were not forthcoming, and a day had consequently to be spent 
in collecting food and forage for the men and animals. But what- 
ever were the facts about the missing rations — ^and the Danville 
authorities denied that any requisition from Lee for supplies ever 
reached them^ — it seems plain that Lee was not able to effect his 

“ Sheridan was to keep near to the Appomattox, ‘ so as to feel Lee's 
army constantly ' (Humphreys, 373). 

® Ewell did not arrive before noon. 

“ Dr. Freeman has carefully invcstiRated the question. No orders 
for the forwarding of supplies to Amelia Court House w'ere sent from 
Lee’s headquarters prior to April and. His final despatch to the War 
Departmmt, received at 10.40 a.m., did not mention Amelia Court 
House. On receipt of this despatch the Commissary-General telegraphed 
to Lee's ‘ chief commissary,’ asking what should be the destination of 
the reserve rations then in Richmond. A second telegram from Lee 
giving indirect notAe to the Secretary of War to provide supplies at 
Amelia Court House (‘ the troops will all be directed to Amelia Court 
House ’) Was only received at 7 p.m. By that hour the railway cars, 
which were to have carried the supplies to the army, had been re- 
quisitioned by the President for himself and his Cabinet, the most in- 
dispensable records and the Government’s bullion. The reply to the, 
Commissary-General’s question was not r&eived till still later in the 
night. No requisition for supplies upon the Danville railw^ authorities 
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coDcentration at as early aii, hour as he had hoped. There had not 
been time before the ha.sty flight from Richmond to see that the 
trains were made as light as possible and only ammunition and 
medical supplies carried in the wagons. The roads were still very 
bad, and the speed of the retreat was delayed by the slow progress 
of the heavily laden trains. The loss of a day proved fatal to Lee, 
For Sheridan with the cavalry and 5th Corps reached Jetcrsville 
on the Danville railroad, some eight miles south-west of Amelia 
Court House, on the afternoon of the 4th. The infantry entrenched 
a position, and the 2nd and 6th Corps were pushed forward as fast 
as possible to reinforce Sheridan. They did not, however, reach 
Jetcrsville till the afternoon of the 5th, and Meade gave orders 
for an advance to be made against Lee's army at 6 a.m. on the 6th. ^ 

Lee had himself moved out from Amelia Court House on the 
afternoon of the 51)1 to sweej) Sheridan out of his path, of whose 
presence he had learnt the previous evening. But on receiving 
information that he had not merely cavalry to deal with, but that 
a strong infantry force was entrenched across his road, he turned to 
his right and directed his line of march towards Rice’s Station and 
Farmville.^ Though foi'ced to abandon the direct road to Dan- 
ville, he still hoped that he might be able to reach that place by a 
roundabout route, passing through Prince Edward Court House, 
whilst if that road was also found to be blocked he could still 
continue to retreat from Firrinville to Lynchburg. 

But already Stoneman’s cavalry of Thomas’s army was tearing 
up the railway on the further side of Lynchburg, and the 4th Army 
Corps was advancing in the same direction from East Tennessee. 
These farces would have been able to hold the mountain passes 
long enough to enable Grant to catch up the rear of Lee's retreat- 
ing array. Consequently Lee's only chance of escape was to reach 
Danville and join Johns ion. As Meade was advancing towards 
Amelia Court House on the morning of the 6th, the rearmost 
Confederate columns could be seen in motion on the left. The 
order of march was changed, and the three Army Coqjs were soon 
heading west in pmsuit. Longstrect's Corps, to which Mahone’s 

was made. Lee was relying solely upon the reserve rations in Richmond 
(300,000 ration.? of bread and meat). Not only was precious time lost 
at Amelia, but vei-y little food or forage could be foimd in the vicinity. 

^ Sheridan with only his cavalry and the sth Corps would not risk 
an attack ; but on the arrival of the snd Corps in the middle of the 
afternoon he urged Meade to order one ; but Meade insisted upo 1 
waiting for the 6th Corps, which came up that evening too late for an 
attack. 

“ Rice’s station was on tne Lynchburg railway, sixty-two miles from 
Lynchburg..,!, 
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division had been assigned, reached Rice’s Station by a night march 
at sunrise of the 6th. But the progress of the other three Corps, 
which were encumbered with the trains, was very much slower. 
Sheridan’s cavalry was hanging on their left flank and rear, making 
dashes, when opportunity offered, at tlie trains, whilst Gordon’s 
Corps, which formed the rearguard, was hard pressed by the 2nd 
Corps. 

At Sailor’s Creek the Confederates were finally brought to bay. 
A mile on the north side of the Creek the road forks ; one branch 
goes straight on across the Creek to Rice’s Station, the other runs 
west and crosses the Creek close to its junction with the Appo- 
mattox. This latter road was taken by the Confederate trains 
and Gordon’s Corps. The 2nd Coqis followed in close pursuit. 
In the running fight, which continued till nightfall, Gordon lost 
heavily. A great part of the trains, which he was endeavouring 
to save, were captured, and in his o%vn Corps he lost 1,700 prisoners 
and four guns. During the night he marched to High Bridge on 
the Appomattox. 

Anderson’s and Ewell’s Corps had kept straight on the road 
to Rice’s Station, but anxiety for the safety of the trains and the 
rearguard caused them to halt after crossing Sailor’s Creek.^ 
Sheridan’s cavalry seized the opportunity, and secured the road 
in advance of Anderson's Corps, whilst the 6th Corps closed in 
upon Ewell. The Confederates had no artillery. Ewell's Corps 
being attacked in front by the 6th Corps and on the flank by a 
cavalry brigade, in spite of a brave resistance, found itself forced 
to surrender, when Anderson's Corps in its rear was driven from 
its temporary entrenchments by Sheridan’s cavalry. Very nearly 
the whole of Ewell's Corps was captured : out of a total force of 
3,600 not more than 250 escaped. Anderson did not lose so 
heavily, as his line of retreat was not entirely cut off, but of about 
6,000 men in his command he probably lost 2,600.® Ewell, with 

‘ It docs not seem quite clear whether Slieridan’s cavalry gained 
pos,session of the Rice’s* Station road before or after Anderson's force 
halted on the south side of Sailor’s Creek. Sheridan (2 Memoirs, iSo) 
claims that Merritt’s and Crook’s divi.sions (three in all) secured the 
road and cut off Anderson from Lmigstrcct, and that also one cavalry 
brigade and a battery cut in between Ewell’s rear and the head of Gordon’s 
column, forcing the latter to take the right-hand road. Eivell (4 B. & L., 
721) states that it was the presence of Federal cavalry in force on the road 
which compelled Anderson to halt. Humphreys, 3S2, says that ‘ Crook 
moving to the left found General Anderson strongly posted with tem- 
porary breastworks running across the Ripe’s Station road, and sent 
Gregg to take possession of and form across the road.' 

“ For these figures see Humphreys, 3S3-4. o- 
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eleven general officers, was amongst the prisoners. Johnson's 
division of Anderson’s Corps retained its organisation, and on 
rejoining Lee was assigned to Gordon's Corps. But the battle of 
Sailor’s Creek virtually destroyed two out of Lee's four small 
Corps. 

I'hroughout the day Longstreet's Corps with Lee in person had 
been waiting for the other Corps to come up. At length Lee took 
Mahone's division and returned towards Sailor’s Creek to see what 
had become of the rest of his army. Shortly before dusk, on 
reaching the crest on the south side of the Creek, he discovered 
the appalling nature of tlie disaster which had overtaken his rear. 
Longstreet was ordered to march from Rice’s Station to Farmville, 
where he crossed the Appomattox on the morning of the 7th. At 
Farmville a supply of rations had been accumulated, and the 
starving Confederates got their first regular meal since the retreat 
began.^ Gordon and Mahonc crossed the river at High Bridge 
below Farmville. Ord after reaching Burkesville had marched 
on the 6th along the Lynchburg railroad and found Longstreet's 
Corps encamped at Rice’s Station. But it was then too late in 
the day to organise a line of battle. A small force, which he 
had sent on in advance, before he knew of Loiigsireet' s position, 
consisting of two infantry regiments and the Headquarters’ cavalry, 
less than 600 men in all, to destroy Fligh Bridge and the bridges 
at Farmville, was overtaken by Rosser’s and Munford’s cavalry 
divisions, and after a brave resistance forced to surrender to over- 
whelming numbers. By the morning of the 7th Lee’s army, now 
reduced to two infantry Corps and one cavalry Corps, was once 
again on the north bank of the Appomattox. To delay pursuit 
the bridges were set on fire. But the Federal 2nd Corps, which 
resumed the pursuit at 5.30 a.m. on the 7th, arrived in time to 
save the railway and wagon bridges at High Bridge.^ The 
Farmville bridges were destroyed, and the ford, by which Crook 
crossed his cavalry over the river, was too deep for the passage of 
infantry. 

Lee, having marched four miles along the Lynchburg road, 
halted and formed line of battle.® His object was to give his trains 
time to get on in advance. But the delay proved fatal. Humphreys, 
with two divisions of his Corps, attacked the Confederate line. 
Though Miles’s division was roughly handled ny Mahone, Hum- 
phreys succeeded in detaining Lee, and thus gave time to Sheridan 

^ Humphreys, 3S6 ; Lee’s Lee, 385. 

- The railway bridge was saved chiefly by the exertions of Colonel 
Livermore. Humphreys, fSy 

“ Lee’s Lee, 386. 
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to head him off at Appomattox Station. Crook’s cavalry, having 
crossed by the ford above Farmvilie, had some fighting with 
Fitzhugh Lee's cavalry. The Federals were driven back, Snd 
General Gregg, commanding the leading brigade, was taken 
prisoner. On the night of the 7th Lee resumed his march. Had 
he not fell himself obliged to halt and offer battle to Humphreys’s 
Corps, he could have reached Appomattox Station on the 8th, 
where he w'ould have found rations waiting him, and Lynchburg 
on the following day.’- For the two infantry Corps^ under Ord 
would not have been up in time to prevent Sheridan’s cavalry 
from being driven out of Lee's path. 

The Federal cavalry reached Appomattox Station on the evening 
of the 8th, and captured four trains, which had been sent with 
supplies from Lynchburg.® Sheridan took up a position for the 
nigjht across the road, which Lee was marching on, south-west of 
Appomattox Court House, which was occupied by Lee's advanced 
guard that same night. During the day’s march Gordon's Corps 
had exchanged places with Longstreel's, which now formed the 
rearguard. Though there was no heavy fighting on the 8th, 
Humphreys’s Corps w'as ail the time in close pursuit, and went into 
camp for the night within three miles of Longstreet. ^ 

Communications had already been opened between the two 
commanding generals as regards the surrender of the Confederate 
army. On the 7th Grant had written to Lee, pointing out the 
hopelessness of further resistance, and asking for the surrender of 
his army to avoid needless bloodshed. To this Lee replied that, 
though he did not share Grant’s view of the hopelessness of his 
position, yet he should like to know what terms Grant would offer 
in the possible event of his surrender. Grant’s answer on the 8th 
was to the effect that he should be satisfied if the army surrender- 
ing was disqualified for bearing arms against the United States 
until duly exchanged. To this Lee replied late the same day that 
he did not think that the time had yet come to treat of surrender, 
but, as the object of both was peace, he should be glad to meet 
Grant, and discuss any propositions which might tend to the 

* Humphreys, 391. 

“ The sth and the 24th. 

“ The presence at these trains at Appomattox Station was due to a 
telegram sent to Lynchburg by Sheridan in Lee's name (a Sheridan’s 
Memoirs, 176, 189). It is true that Sheridan had caused a bogus telegram 
to be sent from Burkesviile to Lynchburg, and Keifer supports Sheridan’s 
claim. But Lee himself had been sending instructions from Rice’s 
Station and Farmvilie for the forwarding of supplies. 

‘ Humphreys, 39a. There was some skfrmishing in the vicinity of 
Appomattox Station. 
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desired end. Not unnaturally Grant declined the proposed inter- 
view ; as he stated in his a’nswer of the morning of the 9t}i, he had 
no? authority to treat on the subject of peace. Lee, though several 
of his general officers were pressing him to surrender, ^ determined 
to make one last effort. Fitzhugh Lee and Go? don were directed as 
early as possible on the 9th to move out against Sheridan. If 
only cavalry were encountered, they were to attack and clear a 
way for the rest of the army. But if, as Lee feared, Sheridan had 
been reinforced by a strong body of infantry, then they must 
abandon the attempt, and no alternative would be left but to 
surrender. 

At daybreak Fitzhugh Lee and Gordon, with thirty guns, 
moved out against the Federal cavalry, and it was Lee's intention, 
if the attack on Sheridan was successful, to send the bulk of 
his trains aird part of his artillery to Lynchburg, and with the rest 
of his artillery and the ammunition wagons to march his army 
to Campbell Court House with the purpose of ultimately reaching 
Danville.^ At first the attack seemed likely to be successful. 
Sheridan only had cavalry at his disposal, and in spite of an 
obstinate resistance they were being gradually forced back. But 
between 9 a.m. and 10 a.m., Ord, with tlte 5th and 24th Corps, 
reached the battlefield. From Ord’s report it would seem that 
he w'as only just in time.*’’ The Federal cavalry were falling back 
in confusion before the advance of Cordon's infantry. But on 
the appearance of such heavy reinforcements, the Confederate 
leaders, in accordance with their instructions, began to withdraw 
their troops from the engagement. 

The contingency, whiclr Lee had feared, had come to pass. 
Close on his rear was the 2nd Coi-ps : in front a strong force of 
infantry and cavalry blocked the road : the time for surrender had 
arrived. The closing scene of the long duel between the Armies 
of the Potomac and Northern Virginia took place at Appomattox 
Court House about i p.m., and at 4 p.m. the surrender of the 
Confederate army was formally announced to the Army of the 
Potomac. Grant proved himself a generous foe ; the terms which 
he had offered on the 8th formed the basis of the capitulation. 
Rations were distributed from the Federal stores to the hungry 
Confederates, and those of the Confederate cavalry and artillery 
who owned their own horses were allowed io*retain them, Tire 
total number of officers and men paroled on the 9th was 28,356. 
To such meagre proportions was the once great Army of Northern 
Virginia reduced. 

^ Lee’s Lee, 3 oz. * Ibid., 387. 

® Humphreys, 397. 
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With the surrender of Lee's army, tjhe Confederacy collapsed. 
The only organised army left in the field was Johnston's, in North 
Carolina.^ On April loth Sherman moved out from Goldsbdro 
against it, and on the I3lh occupied Raleigh, Johnston slowly 
retiring before him. The following day the Confederate general 
opened negotiations for an armistice, and military operations came 
to an end. The assassination of Abraham Lincoln in Ford’s 
theatre at Washington, on the night of the 14th, though by 
depriving the South of one of its best friends it greatly compli- 
cated the political situation, had no effect upon the military 
position. It tended to make Sherman and Johnston, both of 
whom were sincerely desirous of peace, more eager to come to 
terms. Between these two generals an armistice and a convention, 
which they fondly hf)ped might ser\'e as a basis for the general 
pacification of the South, were arranged. But the Federal 
Government refused to ratify either armistice or convention. 
Stanton, who was at the moment predominant in Washington, 
cliarged Sherman with treachery, and ordered Grant to hasten to 
Raleigh and take charge of the negotiations with Johnston. On 
April 26th Johnston formally surrendered his army at Greens- 
boro on the same terms that had been granted to Lee.^ The 
number of oificers and men paroled amounted to 37,047. But 
about 8,000 men had already deserted the ranks since the armistice 
of the i8th, for fear of being made prisoners of war.® 

Further south. General Wilson had conducted a very successful 
cavalry expedition into Alabama, defeating Forrest and capturing 
Selma, ^ the last great manufacturing arsenal of the South,® on 
April 2nd. General Canby, commanding the Department of 
the Gulf, reinforced by the 16th Corps of Thomas’s army, had 
commenced a campaign against Mobile, the last stronghold on the 
Gulf held by the Confederates. On April 9th Fort Blakeley w'as 
taken by storm, and Mobile itself surrendered on the 12th. On 
May 4th General Richard Taylor surrendered the remaining 
Confederate forces in Mississippi and x^labama to General Canby. 
In the Trans-Mississippi Department the last actual fighting of 
the war took place on May 13th in Texas, and on May 26th 

^ SeeMap VIII.^ 

® Grant executed his delicate task with great tact. ‘ On arrival, 
instead of superseding Shemian, he informed him of the President’s 
(Andrew Johnson) instructions, and instructed him to negotiate a fresh 
one on the basis of the same terms as had been granted to Lee ’ (Liddell 
Hart). Thus Johnston’s surrender was made to Sherman. 

® Cox, 343. ‘ See Map I. 

' Cox’s March to the Sea, 204. 
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General Kirby Smith, commanding in that Department, sur- 
rendered all his forces. On May loth a squadron of Wilson’s 
cavalry had captured Jefferson Da-vis near the Florida borderline. 

With the capture of its President, and the surrender of all its 
forces in the field, the resistance of the South came to an end. 
’File Restoration of the Union and the Abolition of Slavery were 
accomplished facts. ^ 

' Jefferson Davis was imprisoned for two years, and then indicted 
for treason, but m May, 1867, he was released on bail, and the case 
never came to trial. He lived more than twenty years longer at his home 
in Mississippi. 



CHAPTER X 


RETROSPECT 

W HEN die great su'uggle came to an end, the exhausted 
combatants on either side might well marvel at the vast 
proportions which it had assumed. This hatl been no ninety-days’ 
affair, no picnic mtirch to Richmond ; for four years the North 
had been pouring out its blood and treasure in an endeavour, 
which haci often seemed hopeless but at last w’as crowned 
with signal success, to force back into the Union the seceding 
States, whose military resources had at fu'st been regarded 
with a contempt wholly unjustifiable in the light of subsequent 
events. The South, too, must have realised that it had altogether 
failed to grasp at the outset the dogged resistance, the inflexible 
determination, the obstinate refusal to bow to disasters, however 
heavy and however numerous, of an opponent whose strength and 
staying power had been greatly underestimated. 

The struggle had been colossal, a war of giants : no previous war 
had ever in the same time entailed upon the combatants such 
enormous sacrifices of life and wealth^ : and perhaps no previous 
war had ever been so completely decisive in its results. 'I'o the 
men of that day who saw the Southern Confederacy beaten to its 
knees after almost superhuman efforts and in spite of many a 
victory, the greatest marvel of all was perhaps that the South had 
held out so long against such enormous resources and overwhelm- 
ing odds. Those who contrasted the total disappearance of the 
Confederate armies with the fact that the North had in 1865 over a 
million of men under arms might indeed feel wonder that 
the struggle had not terminated long ago. The utter collapse of the 
Confederacy caused men for the time to blind themselves to the 

* Dodge gives the deaths in the Federal aiinies during the war at 
3S9>5a8, and this estiinate does not include ‘ the great number who died 
at home, from the results of exposure, wounds, or diseases contracted in 
the line of duty. Counting all losses directly due to the war, it would 
be safe to say that half a million men were lost in the North and close 
upon the same number in the South.’ The same authority estimates 
the total cost of the war to the North at 3,400,000,000 dollars or nearly 
two and a half millions a day (,A Bird's-E^'e View of our Civil Wat 
3H-6). 
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tremeiitlous power which the defeated combatant had wielded, 
and to ignore the enormoils difficulties of the task which the victor 
hijd at last triumphantly surmounted. 

But to men of a later generation the wonder rather is that the 
North ever succeeded in the gigantic w'ork of subjugation which 
had been imposed upon it. The conquest of such a vast expanse 
of territory, held by a nation in ju-ms, has no parallel in history. 

Some Southerners ha\’e lound a melancholy consolation for 
defeat in the reflection that their cause was from the outset hopeless 
without foreign help. The intervention of Great Britain and 
France — for Louis Napoleon was only waiting for a lead from 
Britain — might iiave broken the blockade ; but unless these 
Powers had been ready to back up their intervention with military 
force as well, it may be doubted whether the ultimate result 
would have been affected, especially if Russia had intervened on 
behalf of the Federal Government. This she tlareatened to do in 
the autumn of 1863, when she sent two naval squadrons to New 
York and San Francisco, and the Polish Insurrection seemed likely 
to embroil Europe. If Britain’s intcivention had not taken place 
till the third year of the war, it seems not unlikely that Canada 
would have been lost. I’ko raising of the blockade would have 
depended upon the ability of the British and French navies to 
cope with the Federal monitors. ‘ The large improved monitors 
could have sent to the bottom any vessel in the British or French 
navies ’ (Channing). I'he hope of intervention in favour of the 
Confederacy seems to have been nearest fulfilment in the autumn 
of 1862 ; if Lee after defeating McClellan and Pope could have 
won another victory on Northern soil, Palmerston and Russell 
would have pressed for recognition of the Confederacy. Recogni- 
tion would probably have been followed by an offer of mediation 
accompanied by a threat of war in case of refusal by the Northern 
Government, and in any case the Confederacy would have found 
it easier to raise loans in Europe. 

But the cause of the South, even in a single-handed combat with 
the Nortli, was far from hopeless. Her failure to achieve her inde- 
pendence must be regarded as mainly due to her own mistakes. 
In spite of her reverses at Gettysburg and Vicksburg, botWof 
which should have been avoided, the South came very near to 
winning her independence in the summer of’the following year. 
In 1864 war weariness was spreading in the North, and the 
Democratic Party was steadily gaining strength. If McClellan 
had won the election and not Lincoln, it seems almost certain that 
the ‘ stop the war ’ party in the North would have had their way 
despite McClellan’s repudiation of the ‘ plank,’ which declared the 
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war a failure. A Democratic victory at the polls would have given 
fresh heart to the Confederates and hirve brought back into the 
ranks thousands of soldiers who had absented themselves withojjt 
leave. Though Lincoln was successful by 212 to 21 votes in the 
Electoral College, in the three States with the largest electoral vote 
Lincoln only had a majority of 86,000, 5 per cent of the total vote 
cast ; and these three Stales carried eighty votes in the Electoral 
College. A comparatively slight change in the tide of public 
opinion would have given the victory to McClellan, and this 
change was only prevented from taking place by Sherman’s capture 
of Atlanta (which again should have been avoided), reinforced by 
Sheridan’s victories in the Valley. 

'Fhe fundamental cause of failure is to be found in the very 
nature of the Confederate constitution. Composed as the South 
was of Sovereign States, it fought the war, not as a nation, but a 
league of nations. A modern American historian, himself of 
Southern birth, has written that the Confederate cause ‘ died of 
States’ Rights.’ For a w'hile the States were willing to w'aive the 
assertion of their Sovereign Rights. The adoption of conscription 
in the spring of 1862 was a fine proof of their loyalty to the com- 
mon cause Yet it is to be noted that the Governor of Virginia at 
the time ‘ informed his legislature that it was his deliberate convic- 
tion that the conscription act was unconstitutional, but in the 
existing condition of affairs, he would not debate the question.’ 
As long as Lee’s victories in the East, the political theatre of war, 
could be set off against the losses in the West, the strategical 
theatre, the States as represented in Congress continued to 
acquiesce, though with growing uneasiness, in the infringements 
of their Rights by the Central Government. But when the tide 
turned, and Gettysburg and Vicksburg sounded the knell of the 
Confederate hopes, the strain upon the individual States grew 
too heavy to be borne, lire tie which bound together Sovereign 
States in a league, can never be so strong as that which holds 
together the members of a single nation. In 1864 the ‘ home 
front ’ in the South was beginning to crack. It is probably 
impossible to estimate the size of the minority in the Southern 
Statps which was originally opposed to secession. ‘ Not a single 
cotton State but Texas dared to submit its Ordinance of Secession 
to a direct vole of'^die people ’ (Nicolay).’- Certainly in Georgia, 

* Probably it was not a question of ‘ daring ’ ; there was no time to 
lose, if Lincoln was to be confronted on March 4th by an established 
Confederate Government. In Texas a referendum was rendered 
necessary by the irregularities in the election of the Convention. The 
minority in Georgia were not Unionists, but wanted a Southern Con- 
vention to be summoned in the hope of making satisfactory terms with 
the Federal Government. 
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the most important of thpe States, opposition to secession was 
widespread. Now all the disaffected began to rear their heads 
aifd found no lack of followers. As each State realised itself left 
without adequate support by the Central Government against the 
threat of invasion, its instinct was to seek the means of defence 
within itself, and for that purpose to disregard its obligations to the 
Confederacy as a whole. By the middle of 1863 the Trans-Missis- 
sippi had been virtually lost. The Southern President refrained 
from making any direct call upon its States to send reinforcements 
across the river to the aid of Vicksburg. It may be presumed that 
he knew that any such orders would be ignored. Apart from 
the physical difficulties of transferring troops from one bank to the 
other, service on the eastern side was intensely unpopular with tlie 
soldiers west of the Mississippi. Only small squads could be got 
across at a time and the tendency was for these men to seize the 
opportunity to desert and disappear. East of the Mississippi, 
Louisiana, ever since the fall of New Orleans, had been for the 
most part under Federal control, and Alabama set the example of 
forming an army of her own for home defence. In Georgia and 
South Carolina, bitter rivals of long standing, the soldiers of 
either State were reluctant to serve in the territories of the other. 
In the last months of the war the Governors of Georgia and North 
Carolina were almost at open variance with the President. 

In the second place, it was a real misfortune for the Confederacy 
that secession took place in two waves. If the four States, includ- 
ing two of the most powerful in the Confederacy, Virginia and 
North Carolina, had seceded simultaneously with the original 
seven, two grave mistakes might have been avoided. Richmond 
might not have become the capital of the Confederate States. It 
was a mistake of the first class to choose for a capital a city which 
was so near the frontier and accessible from the sea. The Federals 
could not help themselves ; strategically, Washington was as 
bad a place as could have been found for the Federal capital in a 
war between North and South ; but tradition had made it the 
symbol of the Union and to have removed the seat of Government 
to Philadelphia or elsewhere would have weakened the prestige of 
the Federal Government in the eyes of Europe. But there yidfm 
excuse for the Confederacy’s voluntary adoption of a capital 
equally disadvantageously situated. Atlanta was the obvious 
choice, and though Virginia must have been one of the main 
theatres of war and the Tredegar Ironworks would have rendered 
the defence of Richmond a matter of first-rate importance, still the 
selection of Georgia’s railway centre would have ensured a fuller 
recognitjoji of the importance of the Western theatre of war. 
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Instead of the war being fought, as it was on the Confederate side, 
in two watertight compartments, a comprehensive plan of cam- 
paign covering both theatres of war might have been evolved. 
In that case the victory of the First Bull Run would have been 
reduced to its proper proportions and the position in Kentucky 
and Tennessee would not have been left as hopeless as it was in the 
spring of 1862. Adequate defence, too, for New Orleans might 
have been provided. 

A second consequence, which would have most probably 
followed upon the simultaneous secession of the eleven States, 
would have been xh^tjcjferson Davis would not have been elected 
President. There has always been something of a mystery about 
his election. He had not bceji one of the leading Southern 
champions of secession ; indeed. Ins utterances on the subject 
had been at times strangely ambiguous ; nor was he a member of 
the old planter aristocracy of the South. His military reputation 
might have been a reason for making him commander-in-chief 
of the Confederate forces, if ever they had to take the field, though 
it would almost certainly have proved a disastrous selection ; 
probably he w'ould have been best placed as Secretary of War. 
But the most likely reason for his elevation to the Presidency is 
the jealousy with which South Carolina regarded the probable 
election of one of the Georgiait leaders, Howell Cobb, Toombs or 
even Alexander Stephens. With a wider field for choice, it seems 
probable that the intrigue of a handful of politicians from Soutit 
Carolina, a State regarded, if not with actual dislike, at any rate 
with considerable distrust by the politicians of Virginia and North 
Carolina, would have been baffled and a wiser selection would 
have been made, though it might still have been a Georgian, 
probably Hmoell Cobb, who had been Secretary of the Treasury in 
Buchanan’s Administration. There can, indeed, be no question 
of Jefferson Davis’s ardent patriotism ; no one could have exerted 
himself more whole-heartedly in the cause of which he had become 
the head. But he was hampered by bad health ; his temperament 
was dictatorial ; he never understood the virtues of decentralisa- 
tion ; and he had an unfortunate talent for making enemies. He 
l!u 5 ^ hardly assumed the Presidency than Congress began to 
express its resentjnent at his appointment ; his Cabinet was 
curiously lacking in distinction ; not one of its members was 
bound to him by ties of friendship or intimacy.^ Of the six, three 
were actually of foreign birth, and only two could be regarded as 
representing the planter aristocracy, and these two resigned at 

^ An exception might perhaps be made in the case of Benjamin, in 
succession Attorney-General, Secretary of War, and Sccretaty of State, 
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a very early date. ‘ As things were, in February, i86i, it would 
seem as if the bacilli of peaceable demise were already germinating 
within the body of the Confederate States ’ (Channing). When 
two months later war broke out, Davis attempted to take the entire 
control of military operations into his own hands. The Secretary 
of War became merely his chief clerk. Beauregard has drawn 
attention to the strange fact, that never once during the war did 
Davis summon the five generals originally appointed in a body to 
a conference. From tlie time of his appointment as virtual chief 
of the staff in March, 1863, Lee did undoubtedly exercise a great 
influence upon the militaiy operations in Virginia, but his influence 
did not extend to the Western theatre of war, and for the Con- 
federate reverses in that theatre the President must be held mainly 
responsible. There his two favourites, Pemberton and Bragg, by 
their unskilful handling of the military situation were allowed to 
ruin the Confederate cause at Vicksburg and (after Chickamauga) 
at Chattanooga. But the President’s greatest military mistake was 
reserved for 1864, when he superseded Johnston in favour of 
Hood, and thereby made a present of Atlanta to Sherman. Had 
Johnston been retained in command, it is altogether probable that 
the fall of Atlanta, if ever it came to pass, would have been post- 
poned so long that it would have been too late to affect the fate 
of the election, and Sheridan’s victories, which were strategically 
defensive in character and only affected a limited area, would have 
been insufficient in themselves to turn the tide of public opinion 
in Lincoln’s favour. Davis's strained relations with Beauregard 
as well as Johnston also contributed to the downfall of the 
Confederacy. 

Davis's military policy was fundamentally unsound, because it 
was a defensive policy, which ignored the value of the counter- 
stroke. His fixed resolve of attempting to check invasion at every 
point where it was threatened, in preference to concentration at 
the decisive point, was perhaps dictated by a desire to avoid 
friction tvith the State Governors, perhaps by an inability to decide 
what was the decisive point. As General Grant phrased it, ‘ on 
several occasions he came to the relief of the Union Army by meang 
of his superior military genius.’ It was, however, an embarrasi^ 
position, when the President was wedded to defensive policy 
and his chief general, Lee, was a votary of the offensive. It would 
have been better for the Confederacy, that Lee's invasion of 
Pennsylvania should never have been undertaken, if the Govern- 
ment was unable or unwilling to provide him with an adequate 
force for the purpose. Inffeed it has been held that Lee's offensives 
so weakened the Confederacy by inflicting upon it losses which 
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it could not stand, as not to give Davis’s defensive policy a fair 
chance. It seems possible that the Confederacy might have been 
better served in 1864, if it had had in Virginia a master of Fabian 
tactics like Joseph Johnston. The military policy of the Con- 
federacy in fact ‘ fell between two stools.’ But it could hardly 
have been foreseen that the ‘ home front ’ at the North would 
come so near to cracking in the summer, and Johnston's tactics 
might have proved less successful against Grant’s hammering 
methods than they did against Sherman’s more subtle manoeuvring. 

In other departments, finance, economics, and foreign affairs, 
Davis's critics complained that he had no constructive policy and 
simply drifted from beginning to end. This seems equivalent to 
a charge, that in statesmanship the President did not rise above 
the level of the average Southern politician. In the South oratory 
had largely taken the place of statesmanship, and its leaders had 
failed to keep up with the times. The march of progress had 
passed them by, unmoved and unaware that the world was 
changing. They still stood in i860 where they had done a genera- 
tion before. Davis still shared the current belief of the South in 
the inalienable sovereignty of cotton. He counted upon a 
cessation of exportations driving Great Britain and France into 
granting recognition of the Confederacy within a few months, or 
at most a year. This traditional belief was contrary to existing 
facts. In 1861 the cotton market was overstocked. The cotton 
manufacturers had large stocks of cotton goods on hand and were 
only too pleased to close down their factories and wait for the 
inevitable rise in prices. ‘ It was the closing of the factories owing 
to the over-supply of manufactured goods on hand that threw the 
operatives on their own resources. It was not until the winter of 
1862-3 that there was a cotton famine in England.’ (Channing.) 
In 1862 seventy thousand bales of cotton were shipped from 
Liverpool to New York, and in the early months of 1863 a 
hundred thousand bales were exported from England to America. 
By the time that there came to be a serious shortage of cotton 
fibre in England, the lack of which was partially met by increasing 
importations from India, ‘ King Cotton ’ had been deposed from 
S^throne and his place taken by ‘ King Corn.’ A succession 
of bad harvests a^ over Europe from i860 onwards had made 
England’s dependence upon the wheat of the Northern States of 
America greater than her need of cotton from the Southern 
States. A study of the statistics in the London Economist would 
have rectified the miscalculation, which ruined Confederate 
finance, because with the capital of the'' South practically locked 
up in its slaves there was no alternative but to fall back upon a 
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paper currency, which rapidly depreciated. The foreign policy 
of the Confederacy was also injuriously affected, because apart 
from cotton it had nothing with which to bargain, and President 
Davis had given no authority to the emissaries, whom he sent to 
England and France, to hold out the offer of a commercial treaty 
on favourable terms. 

It is also charged against the President that his preparations in 
the event of war, which became highly probable after Lincoln’s 
inaugural speech on March 4th, were wholly inadequate. At 
first he confined himself to making contracts for the delivery of 
munitions of war with the Northern manufacturers, until this 
traffic was forbidden by the Federal Government. It was not 
till May that agents were sent to Europe for the purchase of arms, 
and the amounts which they succeeded in purchasing were quite 
insufficient to meet the needs of the thousands of volunteers who 
flocked to the Confederate standards. The evil result was seen 
early in 1862, when the army, with which A. S. Johnston was to 
defend the country between the Alleghanies and the Mississippi, 
was wretchedly equipped as well as numerically weak. But 
whether the sins of omission are justly or unjustly laid to the charge 
of Jefferson Davis, it still remains that he was guilty of a terrible 
error in superseding Johnston for Hood, a mistake which quite 
possibly cost the Confederacy its independence, and that his 
personal relations with his generals, whether unfriendly or the 
reverse, had most unfortunate consequences. 

Various other explanations of the downfall of the Confederacy 
have been advanced, such as want of food and lack of the munitions 
of war, both of which may be attributed in great part to the 
blockade. Certainly after the fall of Wilmington both Johnston's 
and Lee’s armies were brought to the verge of starvation, and 
throughout the winter of 1864-5 Lee had experienced great 
difficulty in finding food for his soldiers and fodder for his horses. 
But the evidence available goes to show that there w'as a consider- 
able amount of food still to be found in different parts of the 
Confederacy east of the Mississippi — in the Trans-Mississippi 
there seems to have been no real shortage. The difficulty was^ 
transporting it to the armies. ‘ On April ist, 1865, there •vfere 
at Richmond three hundred thousand rations ^if bread and meat ; 
at Danville five hundred thousand rations of bread and one and 
a half million rations of meat ; at Lynchburg and Greensboro 
together one million six hundred and eighty thousand rations of 
bread and meat. In February, 1865, as Joseph Johnston stated, 
there were in the depots between Danville and Weldon rations 
for sixty thousand men for more than four months.’ (Channing.) 
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Yet Johnstoii's and Lee’s armies were starving, because transport 
by rail had practically broken down. ‘ In 1864 the Quartermaster- 
General stated that a train could not run more than one hundr’ed 
miles a day on the main line from Georgia to Richmond and that ' 
a car could not go more than five hundred miles without breaking 
down.’ (Channing.) The Confederates could not build engines 
or roll rails if fresh rails were required to repair any part of a 
line, they could only be provided by taking up some other railway 
line which was less in use. The Piedmont line from Danville to 
Greensboro, which formed a link between Richmond and Weldon, 
after the Federals secured possession of the main line from 
Weldon, was rendered impassable for twenty miles by a flood in 
January, 1865, and ‘ this mishap led to virtual starvation in Lee's 
army.’ The systematic destruction of the Georgia Central 
railway by Sherman in 1864 and of the railway systems of the 
Carolinas in 1865 prevented the food supplies from the richest 
parts of the South becoming available for the needs of other parts, 
which were in sore distress. This shortage of food was the cause 
of widespread desertion in the ranks of the two Confederate 
armies. The soldiers could just keep body and sou! together on 
their meagre rations ; loyalty to their leaders and pride in their 
own martial fame kept them in the ranks, until the appeals from 
their starving families claimed obedience to a higher loyalty. 
They could not desert the wives and children in the home ; 
therefore they must desert their leaders in the field. The flow of 
desertion rapidly increased as Sherman pursued his march of 
destruction through Georgia and the Carolinas ; presently these 
deserters began to take their arms with them, an ominous warning 
that in various parts of the South law was becoming a dead letter 
and the social structure was breaking down. They banded 
together to prevent arrest and maintained themselves by plunder- 
ing their weaker neighbours ; especially in the hill country of 
North Carolina a reign of terror had been so far established that 
its Governor was threatening to withdraw the North Carolinian 
troops from the regular army to protect the inhabitants of the 
§tete from the depredations of these lawless bands, unless the 
Cbilfederate Government sent a force to hold them in check. 

That shortage qf munitions of w'ar was a cause of the Con- 
federate collapse seems disproved by the evidence of General 
Gorgas, chief of the ordnance of the Confederate army. From his 

* Rails were rolled at the Tredegar Works, but not in sufficient 
quantities to meet the emergency. Later in, the war a rolling mill was 
installed at Atlanta, but the supply of iron was running short and railway 
iron could not be imported. 
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report it would appear that the Conlcdcrates had never been so 
well equipped for battle as in 1864 ; all the demands of the armies 
could be fully met ; in the three years during which General 
Gorgas had been head of the Ordnance Department, arsenals, 
foundries and factories had been established in various parts of 
the South, a superb powder mill had been built at Augusta, 
although the “ quantity production ” of powder was only just 
beginning when the war ended ; so far as munitions were con- 
cerned, the Confcdci acy seemed able to carry on the war for an 
indefinite period. General Alexander, however, has stated that it 
was very near the end of its resources in the supply of copper, 
which was essential for the manufacture of percussion caps ; 

“ all the turpentine and apple-brandy stills in the country had been 
collected and sent to Richmond to be cut up and rolled into copper 
strips,” but by the end of the war the stock of copper stills was 
exhausted. 

Nor was it from lack of men that the Confederacy collapsed. 
It was the inability of the Government to lay hands upon them 
which led to disaster. In September, 1864, President Davis in a 
speech at Macon after the fall of Atlanta had declared that two- 
thirds of the soldiers who should have been with the armies in the 
field, were absent, most of them without leave. In the ensuing 
months the rate of absenteeism rapidly increased. 

The will to fight was broken, not by defeat in the field but by 
the sudden revelation of the real weakness of the Confederacy. 
The spectacle of Sherman marching with practically no opposition 
through the richest, and th.erefore at that stage the most important. 
State in the South, not only gave the lie to Davis’s boast and 
promise of protection in his Macon speech, but also revealed the 
essential truth of Sherman’s prediction : “ Pierce the shell of the 
C.S.A. and it’s all hollow inside.” It was a sudden revelation and 
the resultant collapse was hardly less sudden. 

In the campaign of 1864 the enormous resources of the North 
were at last brought into full play under a single direction. Grant 
was not merely in name but in reality General-in-Chief of all the 
Federal forces, and Lincoln, who for three weary years had been 
seeking a soldier fit to undertake the responsibility of the post, gfgs*’ 
him whole-hearted support. The orders which Grant issued for 
the campaign of 1864 reveal a man who had fully thought out his 
course of action and was determined to carry it through. “ That 
we are now all to act on a common plan converging on a common 
centre, looks like enlightened war ” (Sherman), and in Sherman’s 
view this was the first yea<» in which the professional soldiers had 
really taken charge of military operations. Control had passed 
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from the “ Aulic Council ” at Washington, where Halleck had 
been content to play a subservient part, into the hands of a com- 
manding general in the field, who knew his own mind and meant 
to have his own way. From one point of view this campaign might 
be regarded as the triumph of the “ unified command.” But 
as the two main Federal armies were at the beginning of the 
campaign 500 miles apart, and as it progressed their respective 
courses steadily diverged, ” unity of command ” came to mean 
“ unity of will.” Grant, recognising this at the outset, deliberately 
refrained from laying down any plan of campaign for Sherman in 
the West, and contented himself with explaining what he wanted 
done and leaving his lieutenant free to do it in his own way. Sher- 
man’s way was not Grant’s way. With Grant, Lee’s army was the 
first objective, the capture of Richmond only a secondary con- 
sideration. To Sherman Atlanta was the main objective and to 
gain that he let the Confederate Army of Tennessee escape and left 
its destruction to Thomas to effect. But his strategy was justified 
by the paralysing effect which the ‘‘ March to the Sea ” produced 
upon the Southern mind. Though not a soldier in Sherman’s 
army took part in the operations round Richmond, yet Lee's 
ranks were thinned by the desertions caused by Sherman’s opera- 
tions in Georgia and the Carolinas, and the result was just the same 
as if they had been killed by the bullets of Sherman’s men. A 
similarly wide discretion was also given by Grant to Sheridan in 
the Valley, though it was not attended with quite the same happy 
results, because Sheridan was no strategist, though a brilliant 
tactician. Sheridan was perhaps the most prominent figure in the 
Appomattox campaign, but if he could have grasped the full 
significance of Grant’s strategy the war might have ended some 
months earlier. 

Grant started out with the intention of hammering Lee's army 
and expected to effect his object before the Presidential election 
took place. In this he failed, largely owing to the failure of his 
subordinates, especially Butler, to play the subsidiary parts 
assigned to them. As a tactician he cannot compare with Lee, 
who parried every thrust until Grant transferred his army to the 
side of the James. Then by sheer bad luck, through an 
accident arising out of the circumstances attaching to the divided 
command of the''Army of the Potomac, Grant just missed captur- 
ing Petersburg. The despatch of Early to the Valley necessitated a 
corresponding reduction in the forces before Petersburg, and 
Grant’s main object was now to prevent reinforcements being 
sent to Early, by threatening Lee's lin« of supply. The despatch 
of two corps and two divisions of cavalry, in combination with 
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the continual discharge of “ time-expired ” troops, caused the 
numerical superiority of the Army of the Potomac over its 
op'ponent to shrink in August to 35 per cent, and to continue for 
" some time “ below the danger-line for a besieging force.” It had 
been agreed between Grant and Sherman that their armies should 
keep their respective opponents so busily occupied that no re- 
inforcements could be sent from one to the other. Grant was very 
solicitous for Sherman’s welfare, and after his own repulse at Cold 
Harbour feared that Lee would send r'einforcements to Johnston ; 
he at first suspected that Early's destination might be Atlanta. 
Consequently he could not afford to relax his efforts to occupy 
Lee’s attention. In striking continually at the enemy’s railways, 
after his anxiety for Sherman’s and Sheridan’s safety was allayed, 
Grant’s object rvas not to starve Richmond into surrender but to 
starve Lee into evacuation. He wanted to get him out of his 
entrenchments into the open field, just as he had tried to do in the 
Wilderness campaign. His aim still remained the same, to hammer 
Lee's army, though changed conditions required a change of 
method. Similarly his object in extending his entrenchments to 
the left round Petersburg was not to invest that city but to provide 
himself with a screen of strong works behind which he might move 
a large force on to Lee's flank. After the Burnside mine fiasco he 
had learnt that fortifications could be depended upon pretty w’ell to 
defend themselves ; he concluded tliat only a thin line of riflemen 
was required to hold them, especially if there was a reserve kept 
near at hand. In his final movement round Lee’s right, which 
led to the battle of Five Forks and the storming of the Petersburg 
lines, he was launching no less than 80,000 troops against his 
opponent’s flank. Grant was greatly perturbed by Hood’s audacity 
in laying siege to Nashville. He feared that Forrest’s cavalry would 
cross the Tennessee into Kentucky and threaten the line of the 
Ohio and that Hood's main army might give Thomas the slip 
and follow Forrest. He might himself have to detach troops to the 
Ohio, if only to prevent a panic. It has been suggested, that when 
he first directed Sherman, who had just appeared before Savannah, 
not to commence siege operations but to bring the bulk of his ar^ 
by sea to Virginia, he was thinking of sending troops to protect the 
Ohio Valley. When Hood had been defeated at Nashville and 
driven back across the Tennessee, Grant made admirable use of 
I'homas’s victorious troops for various purposes. To move 
Schofield’s corps from the Tennessee to North Carolina, where he 
could stretch out a helping hand to Sherman and secure for him 
railway communication with the recently captured Wilmington, 
was a master-stroke ; at the same time Stoneman’s cavalry was 
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brought from East Tennessee into soujh-west Virginia, where it 
broke up the railway from Wytheville to Lynchburg, completing 
the work which Sheridan had left unfinished, and then turning 
into North Carolina destroyed the railway south from Danville. ’ 
A larger body of cavalry under Wilsoir crossed the Tennessee, 
captured Selma, the Confederate last great arsenal, and Mont- 
gomery, and from Alabama invaded Georgia and took Macon. 
While Grant was waging war against the railways of Virginia 
and striking at Lee's soldiers through their stomachs, Sherman was 
methodically destroying the railways of Georgia and the Carolinas, 
but with a different object : he was striking not so much at the 
armed forces of the enemy as at the whole mass of the defenceless 
population. He realised that tlte nature of war had changed, 
now that it was waged no longer by professional armies but by 
nations in arms ; if the will to resist in the people is crushed, that 
in the armies will not long survive. “ This may not be war, but 
rather statesmanship.” 

Although “ the March to the Sea ” has an enduring fame, whilst 
the march through the Carolinas has attracted much less notice, 
yet the second was far the greater achievement. Sherman himself 
“ in retrospect rated the relative difficulty and importance of the 
second as ten to one ” (Liddell Hart). But the first produced a 
tremendous moral effect, not only by the impression which it made 
on the Southern mind, but perhaps even more by the shock that 
it gave foreign opinion, which till then had hardly envisaged the 
possibility of the Confederacy’s defeat. 

It is probably futile to try to draw any comparison between 
Lee and Grant. The odds against which the former had to 
contend were too heavy. Lee was the champion of a cause already 
lost when he was called upon to confront tlie greatest general on 
the victorious side. Though his tactical technique retained its 
brilliance unimpaired, his health was failing, and he had to depend 
too much upon his subordinates for the execution of his plans. 
They too often failed to rise to the height of the occasion. Jacksoti 
had left no successor ; Longstreet, his “ old warhorse,” on whom 
ift-§pite of all his faults Lee relied most after Jackson's death, was 
•Stricken down on the second day of the first battle and only 
returned to service when the Confederate cause was hopeless. 
Ewell’s health virtually incapacitated him for command from the 
very outset of the campaign. Neither A. P. Hill nor Anderson 
was an efficient corps commander. Much of the credit which has 
been given to Hill really belongs to his divisional commanders, 
Mahone and Wilcox. There seems to be a strange impression that 
the “ West Pointers ” who joined the South were better leaders 
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than those in the Fedefal service. Sherman was much better 
served by his subordinates, and the Corps commanders in the 
Army of the Potomac were probably superior to their “ opposite 
numbers ” in Lee's army. At first they fell short of Grant’s 
exacting standard, but under his guidance they improved. Grant 
and Sherman seem to have got better results from their subor- 
dinates because they maintained a stricter discipline. 

Why Lee hung on so long to Richmond is difficult to explain. 
His one chance was to join Johnston before Sherman effected his 
junction with Schofield. Johnston and Davis both urged that the 
Confederate armies should unite to give battle to Sherman before 
he reached the Cape Fear river. But Lee refused to quit Richmond 
until Johnston crossed the Roanoke. Grant himself thought that 
it had come to be a point of honour with Lee that the last stand 
should be made in defence of the Confederate capital. Major- 
General Fuller has suggested that Lee was afraid to withdraw his 
army from their entrenchments because the soldiers might desert 
as soon as they got away from immediate danger ; as long a.s they 
faced the enemy, they would fight, but if once the hostile pressure 
relaxed, the temptation to break altogether might prove too strong. 
Colonel T. L, Livermore’s view seems more probable, that Lee 
overestimated the fighting power of his army and believed, 
almost to the last, that he could defeat Grant, if he were given an 
opportunity of meeting him in tlie open field under favourable 
conditions. 
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mand of the Army of the Tennes- 
see, 74, 141-S, 147, 150-1, 154- 
6, 159-61 ; death of, 162; 190 
Meade, Gen., U.S.A., Chief of the 
Army of the Potomac, 75, 79™ 
81, 83, 100, no, I2I-2, -124, 
128-9, 131-2, 135, 138, 200. 
206, 290, 298-9 
Meridian, 70 

Merritt, Gen., U.S.A., 207, 211, 
215, 218, 2.»i, 225 (note), 236 
Middletown (Shenandoah Valley), 
232-3, 235, 226, 228 
Miles, Gen., U.S.A., 135, 289, 
296, 301 

Milledgeville, 184-5 
Millen, 184-5 

Mine, at Petersburg, 127, 12,9, 130 
Mobile, 175, 191, 269, 271-4, 304 
Montgomery, 242 
Moorefield, 204 
Morgan, Gen., C.S.A., 194 
Morgan, Gen., U.S.A., 255-6 
Mosby, Col., C.S.A., 217, 226 
Mott, Gen., U.S.A., 85-88, 93, 
95-6, 13s (note), 137, 2S9 
Munford, Gen., C.S.A., 290, 301 
Murfreesborough, 26, 23O 

Nashville, battle of, 238-45 
New Bern, 194 
New Berne, 249, 264 
Newmarket, 194 
New Orleans, 262-3 
Newton, Gen., U.S.A., 155 

Orange Court House, 81-2 
Ord, Gen., U.S.A., 131-2, 136, 
139 (note), 19s (note) ; com- 
manding the Army of the James, 
247, 286-7, 294-6, 298, 301-3 
Osterhaus, Gen., U.S.A., 145, 183 

Palmer, Gen., U.S.A., 140, 166 
Parke, Gen., U.S.A., comftianding 
thegth^rmy Corps, 132, i37~9> 
288, 294, 296 

Peebles Farm (engagement of), 137 
Pegram, Gen., C.S.A., 220, 224 
Pensacola, 263 
Perry, Gen,, C.S.A., 90 
Petersburg, 116, 120-3, 128-30, 
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Pickett, Gen., C.S.A., 82, 88, 103- 
4, 109, III, 115-16, I2I-2, 136; 
defeated at Five Forks, 287-93, 
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Piedmont (East Virginia), ii8 
PJedmom (Shenandoah ValJey), 

19s 

Pleasant Hill (engagement of), 
72 

Pleasants, Lieut. -Col., 127 
Plymouth, 269 

Polk, Gen., C.S.A., 141, 144, 146- 
7, 149 ; death of, 15a ; 171 
Pope, Gen., U.S.A., 307 
Porter, Admiral, U.S.N., 71, 247, 
264 

Port Hudson, 264 
Port Republic, 195 
Port Royal (South Carolina), 264 
Port Royal (Virginia), 98 (note). 
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Port Walthall Junction, 115 
Post, Gen., U.S.A., 242 
Potter, Gen., U.S.A., 98, 122, 
130-3, 137 

Powell, Gen., U.S.A., 218, 220-21 
Price, Gen. Stirling, C.S.A., 175, 
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Pulaski, i8r, 229, 265 


Raleigh, 253-4, 286, 304 
Ramseur, Gen., C.S.A., 303-4, 
21 1, 313, 220, 223-4 
Ransom, Gen., C.S.A., 130 
Reams’ Station, 126-7, 135 
Resaca, 178 
Rice’s Station, 299 
Richmond (Virginia), 114, ti6, 
119, 123 , 128, i 3 z- 3 > 198, 283- 
98 

Ricketts, Gen,, U.S.A., log, 199- 
200, 212, 214 
Ringgold, 142 
Roanoke Island, 264 
RobinsCh, Gen., U.S.A., 83-4 
Rockville, 200 ^ 

Rodes, Gen., C.S.A., at Spott- 
sylvania, gz, 94, 96-7, 106, 200, 
203 ; killed at the Opequon, 

311-12 

Rome, 148, 176-8, 180 
Rosecrans, Gen., U.S.A., 175, 
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Rosser, Gen., C.S.A.'‘ 137 (note), 
217^220, 222, 223, 226, 288, 292,^ 
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Rosswell, 137 ® . 

Rousseau, Gen., U.S.. 4 .., 163, 236 

Ruger, Gen,, U.S.A,, 232 

Russell, Gen., U.S.A. , ios'(note), 
212 

Sabine Cross-roads (engagement 
of), 72 

Savannah (Georgia), 177, 182, 184- 
7, 189 

Schofield, Gen., U.S.A., 69 ; com- 
manding the Army of the Ohio, 
141-2, i-H-s, 146 (note), 147, 
150. i53 ~6 o> 163, 165-9, 181 ; at 
Naslivillc, 230-9, 242-3 ; com- 
manding the Department of 
North Carolina, 246, 248, 250, 
234, 256-7, 239 

Seddon, Confederate Secretary of 
War, 281 

Sedgwick, Cen., U.S.A., in the 
Wilderness, 83, 87-8, 91 ; killed, 
95 

Selma, 304 

I Semmcs, Admiral, C.S.N., 275 

Sharpsburg, 34, 204 

Shepherdstown, 209 
[ Sheridan, Gen,, U.S.A., command- 
I ing cavalry of the Army of the 
Potomac, 83, 91, 100-1, 105, 
107, 1 18, 123, 126-7; com- 
manding the Middle Military 
Division of the Mississippi, 206 ; 
earlier career, 206-7 ; defeats 
Early at Winchester, 208-13 ; 
at Fisher’s Hill, 214-15 ; 216- 
17; at Cedar Creek, 218-20; 
222-7, 281, 2S6 ; wins victory 
of Five Forks, 289-90, 294 ; 
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300, 302-3; 3 IS 

Sherman, W. T., Gen., U.S.A., 
Meridian expedition, 70, 72 ; 
commanding the Military Divi- 
sion of the Mississippi, 74 ; earlier 
career, 73; 80, iii ; in. the 
Atlanta campaign, 140, 140-32, 
156-60, 164 ; capture of At- 
lanta, i%6-73 ; 174, 176, 177-8 ; 
march to the sea, 180-91, 237, 
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Sigel, Gen., U.S.A., 76, 193-5, 
199, 237 

Slocum, Gen., U.S.A., command- 
- ing the 20th Army Corps in 
Georgia, 164, 170, 182, 184; 
commanding the left wing of 
Sherman's army, 250, 254-5 
Smith, A. J , Gen,, U.S.A., 175, 
183, 330, 237 ; at Nashville, 
240, 243-s ; 258 

Smith, G. W., Gen., C.S.A., 
156 (note), 161, 163, i6s, 170, 
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Smith, Kirby, Gen., C.S.A., 72, 
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Smith, Sooy, Gen., U.S.A., 70 
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U.S.A., 76, 107-9, 1 12, 114, 
117 (note), 118, I20-I, 131 
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Smithfield, 249, 256 
Smyrna, 156 

Spottsylvania Court Mouse, battle 
of, 91-iox 
Spring Hill, 232 

Stanley, Gen., U.S.A., 164, 177 
(note), 178 

Stanton, Federal Secretary of War, 
206 (note), 218, 223, 304 
Staunton, 76, 193, 195-6, 198 
Stcedman, Gen., U.S.A., 236, 240, 

Steele, Gen., U.S.A., 

Stephenson’s DepSt, 210 
Steuart, Gen., C.S.A., 96 
Stevenson, 178 
Stevenson, Gen., U.S.A., 88 
Stewart, Gen,, C.S.A., i6i, 165, 
170, 177, 233-4, 340, 242-3, 
255-6 

Stoncman, Gen., U.S.A., 141, 144, 

151, 299 

Stony Creek depot, 125, 134 
Strasburg, 194, 203, 214, 217 
Stuart, J. E. B., Gen., U.S.A., 
ddhth, loi 

Taylor, Gen., C.S.A., 72, 179, 

i 8 s, 339, 304 


Terry, Gen., U.S.A,, 139, 247-S, 
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Thomas, G, H., Gen., U.S.A. , 69 ; 
in the Atlanta campaign, 140, 
142-3. 146-7, 149, 153, iSS, 
160, 165, i6g; 176, 178, 180-2, 
188 (note), 224, 230-1, 236, 238 ; 
defeats Hood at Nashville, 239- 
44: 246, 257-9, 281 ; 304 
Todd’s 'Favern, 83, 86, 92-3 
Tom’s Brook (engagement of), 
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Toibeit, Gen,, U.S.A., 83, 126, 
127 (note), 206-7, 311-17, 320, 
233, 336 

Trevylian Station (engagement of), 
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Tuscumbia, 180, i8r 

Tyler, E., Gen., U.S.A., 199-200 

Tyler, R., Gen., U.S.A., loo, 103 


Vaughan, Gen., C.S.A., 196-7 
Vicksburg, 56-61, 263, 307 
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Wadsworth, Gen,, U.S.A., 83-8, 
94 

Wagner, Gen., U.S.A., 234 
Wallace, Lew, Gen., U.S.A., igg- 
200 

Warren, Gen., U.S.A., command- 
ing the 5th Army Corps, 83-3, 
87-8, 92, 94-S. 97 . 99-103. to6, 
109, 131-4, 137-9. 283 ; at 
Five Forks, 388-92, 294 
Washington, 200-1 
Waynesboro (Georgia), 190 
Waynesboro (Tennessee), 339 
Waynesboro (Virginia), 196, 216-7, 
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Weitzel, Gen., U.S.A., 139, 247. 
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Weldon, 1 16, 283, 286 
Wharton, Gen., C.S.A., 212, 220-1, 

234 , 227ar8 

Wheeler, Gen., U.S.A., 149, 161, 
163, 167, 176, 182, 184-S, 187, 
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White House, 98 (note), 233 
Whiting, Gen., C.S.A., 117 
Wickham, Gen., C.S.A., 215. 
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137. 287. 296-7 
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Willcox, Gen,, U.S.A,, 104, 130, 
X3S (note), 137 

Williams, A. S., Gen., U.S.A., 182 
Williamsport, 209 
Wilmington, 246, 278 
Wilson, Gen., U.S.A. , 83-4, 119, 
124-7, 183, 2o6~7, 209, 211, 213, 
317, 231-3, 236-7, 232-3, 304, 
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Wise, Gen,, C.H.A., Vi? 

Wood, Gen., U.S.A., 150, 232, 240, 
242-4 ■ ' 

Woodstock, 194, 215, 217 ' . 

Wright, Gen., U.S.A., 84, 90 ; 
commanding the 6th Army 
Corps, 94-6, 99-100, '102-3, 
108-9, 202-4, 211-13; at. 
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